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'VTO  apology  is  needed  for  the  publication  of  a  work  in 
English  dealing  with  the  Homeric  question.  Seneca 
thought  life  was  too  short  to  consider  it,  but  found  plenty  of 
time  for  other  things  better  neglected  ;  since  his  day,  how- 
ever, the  world  has  had  over  a  thousand  years  to  ponder 
the  problem,  and  for  the  last  century,  at  least,  European 
scholars  have  essayed  its  solution  with  more  or  less  success. 
The  literature  of  the  question  in  Germany  has  become  quite 
an  ocean  in  its  extent ;  in  England  not  much  has  been  done, 
principally  owing  to  a  foolish  prejudice  that  it  is  wanton 
impiety  to  subject  Homeric  poetry  to  a  critical  examina- 
tion— 

'We  do  it  wrong,  being  so  majestical,  to  offer  it  the  show  of  violence'. 

But  was  it  impiety  in  Newton  to  resolve  the  sunlight  into 
its  elements,  and  to  explain  the  cause  and  nature  of  the 

rainbow  ? 
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I  think  anyone  who  has  literary  perception  sufficiently 
fine  to  have  really  felt  the  completeness  which  characterizes 
a  perfect  work  of  art — the  achievement  of  a  single  artist — 
an  ode  of  Pindar,  or  a  play  of  Sophocles,  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  not  sufficiently  '  at  one '  with 
themselves  or  with  each  other  to  be  the  work  of  a  single 
mind. 

English  scholars,  who  often  care  for  little  besides  the 
beauty  of  the  episodes  in  the  poems,  will  not  take  the 
trouble  of  acquainting  themselves  with  a  study  which  they 
think  as  unprofitable  as  unpalatable — a  kind  of  Intellectual 
Sauerkraut,  which  none  but  Germans  can  appreciate ;  and 
readers,  who  are  unable  to  examine  the  Greek  for  them- 
selves, perceive  such  a  general  similarity  in  the  style  and 
subject  of  the  poems,  that  they  rest  quite  satisfied  in  opi- 
nions which  seem  as  incorrect  as  though  one  should  think 
the  'Book  of  Common  Prayer'  or  the  'Psalms  of  David' 
were  the  work  of  a  single  author.* 

Even  granting  that  the  poems  were  the  work  of  one 
man,  would  it  not  be  an  interesting  and  profitable  study 
to  try  to  trace  the  development  of  his  mind  and  art ;  for 
poems  of  such  extent  grow  up  gradually,  receiving  constant 
additions  from  the  poet  himself,  if  from  no  other,  and  may 
therefore  well  show  indications  of  differing  moods  and  dif- 
fering powers,  and  thus  afford  tangible  basis  for  an  hypo- 
thesis as  to  their  evolution. 

Few,  however,  have  inclination  for  such  a  study,  which 
in  this   country  is  decidedly  unpopular.     Most  real    lovers 

*  Cf.  Professor  Mahaffy's  '  History  of  Greek  Literature  ',  vol.  i.  p.  69. 
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of  poetry  look  upon  it  with  aversion,  while  another  class, 
pledging  themselves  to  an  admiration  of  the  poems  that  is 
almost  aggressive,  cannot  tolerate  for  an  instant  that  'bold, 
bad  man '  the  critic.  These  remind  one  of  the  lovers  of  the 
picturesque  in  Heine's  poem — 

'  Philister  in  Sontagsrocklein 

Spazieren  durch  Wald  und  Flur ; 
Sie  jauchzen,  sie  hiipfen  wie  Bocklein, 
Begriissen  die  schone  Natur. 

'  Betrachten  rait  blinzelnden  Augen, 
Wie  alles  romantisch  bliiht ; 
Mit  langen  Ohren  saugen 
Sie  ein  der  Spatzen  Lied.' 

And  it  is  for  such  as  these  that  those  epideictic  essays  are 
written,  in  which  the  essayist  points  out  the  exceeding 
beauty  of  Homer,  as  who  should  exhibit  the  sun  by  the 
light  of  a  candle.  Therefore,  when  some  German  critic  who 
has  long  contemplated  the  brightness  of  that  glory,  and  like 
an  astronomer,  has  long  been  familiar  with  its  sun-spots, 
comes  forward  with  an  hypothesis  to  explain  them,  the  good 
souls,  who  were  it  not  for  the  candle  would  never  have 
known  there  was  any  sun  at  all,  cry  out  as  though  it  were 
about  to  be  destroyed. 

The  sooner  we  get  to  feel  that  '  Homer '  is  but  a  conve- 
nient 'label'  to  mark  certain  books  upon  our  shelves  the 
better.  Of  Homer  the  man  we  know  and  can  know  no- 
thing beyond  his  work,  that  is,  beyond  the  origination  and 
partial  development  of  the  Iliad,  and  perhaps  of  the  Odys- 
sey.    If  we  erect  to  him  a  shrine,  a  'Ofiripsiov,  as  did  the 

B  2 
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Smyrnaeans,  it  must  bear  the  inscription,  '  To  the  Un- 
known Bard'.  Of  course  nothing  is  easier  than  to  yield  to 
the  soft  allurement  of  those  graceful  stories  which  the  Greek 
mind,  beyond  all  others,  could  invent  to  make  up  for  defi- 
ciency of  facts  about  the  poets  : — '  the  blind  old  man  of 
Scio's  rocky  isle';  Anacreon  and  the  grape-stone;  Ibycus 
and  the  cranes ;  Arion  and  the  dolphins ;  the  Athenians 
purchasing  their  freedom  by  reciting  passages  from  the 
plays  of  Euripides,  and  returning  home  to  thank  the  poet. 
Who  can  forget  the  thousand  and  one  lovely  stories  which 
charmed  our  boyhood,  but  which  to  the  adult  mind,  seek- 
ing for  truth,  are  mocking  mirages,  which  make  us  call  to 
mind  the  words  of  Pindar — 

T)  9a.Vjj.aTa.  TroXXa,  Kai  irov  ti  koX  fipor&v 

(fxxTiv  VTrep  tou  aXaOrj  Xoyov 
SeScuSaA/Aevoi  ij/evSecn  ttoiklXols 
i^aTrarwvTL  fxvOoi. 


I. 


We  have  told  the  reader  he  will  find  here  an  agnostic 
standpoint  with  regard  to  Homer :  he  will  therefore  pro- 
bably lose  patience  when  we  proceed  to  discuss  the  poetry 
and  poets  who  preceded  the  Unknown  Bard;  but  as  he 
has  no  doubt  often  quoted  the  words  of  Horace,  'Vixere 
fortes  ante  Agamemnona',  so  let  him  bear  with  our  '  quid 
pro  quo'  when  we  quote  a  very  similar  saying  of  Cicero 
(Brutus,  §  71)  :  'Nee  dubitari  debet  quin  fuerint  ante  Ho- 
mer um  poetae'. 

That  there  must  have  been  epic  poets  before  Homer  who 
composed  lays  in  hexameter  metre  is  self-evident,  unless 
we  suppose  that  the  inventor  of  the  metre  brought  it  him- 
self to  Homeric  perfection.  Who  these  poets  were  is  for 
ever  a  secret ;  yet  if  we  think  what  genius  the  creation 
and  elaboration  of  the  hexameter  pre-supposes,  we  must 
feel  that  among  them  was  one  perhaps  greater  than  Homer, 
for  I  consider  the  invention  of  the  Hexameter  to  have  been 
the  greatest  achievement  of  the  Human  Spirit,  between  the 
evolution  of  language  and  the  introduction  of  writing, 
among  the  Greeks :  it  rendered  possible  both  Iliad  and 
Odyssey ;  it  assisted  the  memory,  and  thus  ensured  their 
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preservation ;  until  writing  was,  as  I  may  say,  discovered 
by  the  Greeks,  this  was  the  form  of  every  composition 
meant  to  survive  ;  and  not  until  writing  came  to  super- 
sede it,  and  to  perform  more  effectively  the  office  it 
had  performed,  did  the  hexameter  fall  into  neglect,  just 
as  calligraphy  fell  into  neglect  upon  the  discovery  of 
printing. 

The  inventor  is  said  to  have  been  Olen,  a  name  coined 
no  doubt  to  satisfy  those  who  wanted  information  on  the 
point,  and  who  were  quite  contented  when  they  were  dog- 
matically told  something  definite. 

Of  pre-Homeric  poetry  there  seem  to  have  been  three 
great  streams,  when  the  Greeks  were  originally  coming  into 
Greece,  after  leaving  the  other  Indo-Germans,  viz.,  the 
Thracian,  Phrygian,  and  Cretan.  To  try  to  be  more  defi- 
nite than  this  is  idle.  Orpheus,  a  pre-Homeric  poet  of 
whom  we  hear  a  great  deal,  is  purely  mythical — a  poet- 
hero,  an  ideal  bard;  Ribhu  is  the  Sanscrit  name.  As  for 
Musaeus  ('  servant  of  the  Muses'),  and  Eumolpus  ('  the  good 
chaunter'),  their  names  are  transparent;  Thamyris,  too, 
seems  to  be  but  a  pre-historic  Fata-morgana  of  the  later 
'  Blind  Maeonides'  of  tradition.  Chrysothemis,  Philammon, 
Linus,  Pamphos,  Hyagnis,  Bakis,  and  Olympus,  the  pupil 
of  satyr  Marsyas  flayed  by  Apollo,  these  of  Pausanias' 
mentioning,  and  the  host  of  pre-Homeric  poets  whose  names 
were  given  by  Demetrius   Phalereus  (Schol.,  y.  267 ',*  and 

*  All  through  I  cite  the  Iliad  by  Greek  capitals ;  the  Odyssey  by  small 
letters. 
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Suidas,  v.  Qa/xvpig),  may  be  consigned  to  the  same  limbo 
as  '  Old  John  Naps  of  Greece'.* 

For  pre-Homeric  poetry  the  Homeric  poems  themselves, 
and  whatever  light  we  can  derive  from  Indian  literature, 
furnish  the  oldest  authority  and  best  evidence  that  we  can 
have  :  it  is  vain  to  seek  information,  as  the  Germans  do,  in 
the  fictions  of  late  writers  who  were  as  ignorant  of  the  facts 
of  the  case  as  we  are.  Judging,  therefore,  merely  from  the 
Homeric  poems,  epic  lays  seem  not  only  to  have  existed 
before  them,  but  actually  to  have  become  somewhat  arti- 
ficial, mechanical,  and  dead.  To  show  their  artificial  and 
mechanical  nature,  I  need  only  call  attention  to  the  fixed 
and  stock  epithets,  some  of  them  indeed  as  old  as  the  Vedas, 
Sorjjpfe  iah)v,  daturas  vasunam;  certain  formulas  like  wSe  $( 
rig  tt7TE(7K£ ;  and  ever- recurring  numerations.  How  often  do 
we  hear  of  something  continuing  nine  days,  and  being  com- 
pleted in  the  tenth  ?  how  often  of  something  thrice  at- 
tempted, and  thrice  failing?  For  seven  years  is  Aegisthus 
king  (7.  304) ;  for  seven  years  is  Odysseus  with  Kalypso  (jj. 
259) ;  for  seven  years  is  the  beggar  in  Egypt  (£.  285).  To 
show  its  partial  numbness  and  deadness,  I  need  only  refer 
to  the  epithets  TpiToytveia,  ' Apytt<f>6vTtig,  and  <Pi\ojujiieio/jc> 
which  the  epic  poets  seem  to  use  without  understanding 
their  meaning. 

*  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  1.  Sc.  ii.  95  : — 

'  Why,  sir,  you  know  no  house  nor  no  such  maid, 
Nor  no  such  men  as  you  have  reckon'd  up, 
As  Stephen  Sly  and  Old  John  Naps  of  Greece, 
And  Peter  Turph  and  Henry  Pimpernell, 
And  twenty  more  such  names  and  men  as  these 
Which  never  were  nor  no  man  ever  saw'. 
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We  cannot,  however,  establish  with  certainty  the  exist- 
ence of  any  definite  cycle  of  legends,  any  '  Sagenkreis',  ante- 
rior to  Homer,  because  the  passages  which  seem  to  suggest 
such  a  cycle  occur  only  in  the  Odyssey,  which  will  be  shown 
hereafter  to  be  later  than  the  Iliad  :  I  refer  to  such  passages 
as  fi.  69,  sqq.,  where  the  tale  of  the  Argo  is  spoken  of  as 
being  known  to  all  {iraai  fxiXovaa),  or  to  6.  500  where  De- 
modocus  is  represented  beginning  as  it  were  at  a  certain 
chapter  in  the  legend  of  the  Trojan  War  (ZvOsv  tAwr).  The 
only  reference  in  the  Iliad  to  such  pre-Homeric  epic  lays 
is  in  I.  189,  the  kXeo  avSpwv  that  Achilles  sings,  and  we 
cannot  do  better  than  give  to  such  lays  this  name  in  per- 
petuity. 

Poetry  pervaded  all  Greek  life ;  but  at  the  different  pe- 
riods of  the  development  of  Greek  civilization  different  kinds 
were  perfected — '  some  grew  to  honour,  some  to  shame ' — 
heroic,  didactic,  dithyrambic,  satiric,  gnomic,  tragic,  comic, 
bucolic,  epigrammatic — all  waxed  and  waned,  all  had  their 
day.  Destiny,  looking  upon  the  different  sorts  of  poetry 
amongst  the  people,  discerns  some  little  sign  of  differentia- 
tion— some  characteristic  for  natural  selection  in  one  kind 
more  than  in  another — and  forthwith  marks  out  this  kind 
for  future  development  and  renown.  So  from  the  many 
kinds  of  pre-Homeric  poetry  which  were  popular  amongst 
the  masses,  and  of  which  we  find  mention  in  the  Iliad — the 
Threnos,  the  Hymn,  the  Paean  (A.  473,  X.  391),  the  Linus, 
the  Hymenaeus,  the  dancing  songs  whether  warlike  or  festal, 
and  the  icAta  avdpwv — the  last  had  the  mark  of  distinction, 
and  were  therefore  chosen  for  cultivation  and  renown,  were 
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the  favourites  of  fate,  and  outstripped  their  fellows  in  the 
race  for  fame. 

Indeed  some  of  the  songs  of  the  people  never  rose  to 
fame  at  all,  nor  did  any  poet  of  great  genius  deign  to  lift 
them  out  of  their  obscurity  and  marry  them  to  his  immortal 
verse,  as  for  instance  the  cradle-songs,  fiavKaXiifiara  and 
vavvapirr/xctTa ;  the  beggar-songs,  xfAtSovto-juoi  and  Kopwviv- 
fxara  ;  the  working- songs,  whether  tttigtiko.  and  laXfuoyiara, 
or  the  Ifxalov  fiiXoQ,  and  etti/ivXioi  ;  fables,  -^aoMVita  ;  drink- 
ing-songs, Trapoivia  ;  the  aubade,  dieyeprtKuv  ;  and  the  riddle, 

JplipOC. 

That  Homer  was  in  doubt  whether  the  development  of 
the  yplcpog  or  of  the  epos  was  his  true  vocation  in  life  seems 
as  certain  as  any  other  soi-disant  fact  about  him  given  by 
late  writers  :  it  was  commonly  stated  that  he  died  of  grief 
and  vexation  at  not  being  able  to  solve  a  riddle. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  then,  that  the  hexameter  was  in 
full  swing  before  Homer;  that  epic  lays  were  already  com- 
posed in  that  metre ;  that  already  their  style  and  diction 
had  become  definitely  fixed,  formal  and  technical,  and  in 
some  few  instances  even  archaic  ;  then  came  the  Mighty 
One, — Homer, — and  by  the  torrent  of  his  genius  marked 
the  channel  in  which  epic  poetry  should  ever  after  flow  ;  the 
Mighty  One  who  laboured,  and  into  whose  labours,  as  we 
shall  show,  lesser  men  entered  without  the  slightest  effort, 
as  the  Caesars  succeeded  the  great  Julius,  or  the  emperors 
Charlemagne. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  most  of  the  following  chapters  to 
show  how  the  Iliad  aud  Odyssey  are  the  united  product  of 
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the  genius  of  Homer  and  of  his  successors.  I  believe  that 
Homer's  great  merit — the  merit  which  makes  him  '  a  name 
for  ever' — was  his  seeing  that  the  hexameter,  the  epic,  the 
tale  of  the  Trojan  "War,  the  heroes  Achilles  and  Odysseus, 
were  the  elements  out  of  which  the  poetry  of  the  future  was 
to  be  made.  From  amongst  the  vague  and  formless  legends 
of  his  day  he  chose  those  of  the  Trojan  War  for  immortality, 
and  fixed  them  in  rigidly-defined  form  by  his  genius :  his 
successors  might  add  to  it,  but  could  not  alter  its  shape  and 
the  main  features  which  he  had  given  it.  For  fully  two 
centuries  after  his  death  that  crystallized  mass  of  poetry 
kept  slowly  augmenting  like  an  Alpine  glacier.  We  can 
imagine  the  divine  spirit  of  the  poet  looking  down  with 
majestic  pride  from  the  heaven  of  his  immortality  upon 
the  gradual  advance  of  his  work —  . 

'  The  Glacier's  cold  and  restless  mass 
Moves  onward  day  by  day  ; 
But  I  am  he  who  bids  it  pass, 
Or  with  its  ice  delay.' 


II. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  English  books  to  speak  of  Wolf's 
'  Prolegomena  ad  Homerum '  as  though  the  views  therein 
contained  were  till  then  unknown  and  uncreate,  and  as 
though  in  the  year  1795  they  sprang  suddenly  into  the  world 
armed  for  battle,  and  terrible  as  Athene  from  the  head  of 
Zeus.  Such  a  view  is  unwarrantable.  Many  of  the  ideas 
which  the  book  contains  had  been  put  before  the  modern 
world  a  long  time  previously.  Jacob  Perizonius,  in  his'Ani- 
madversiones  Historicae'  (1684),  had  stated  that  the  Ho- 
meric poems  were  not  originally  committed  to  writing ; 
Bentley,  in  1713,  mixing  truth  and  falsehood  in  a  strange 
haphazard  way,  had  said  '  Homer  wrote  (!)  a  sequel  of  songs 
and  rhapsodies  to  be  sung  by  himself  for  small  earnings  and 
good  cheer  at  festivals  and  other  days  of  merriment :  the 
Iliad  he  made  for  the  men ;  the  Odyssey  for  the  other  sex. 
These  loose  songs  were  not  collected  together  in  the  form  of 
an  epic  poem  till  500  years  later'.  That  the  poems  did  not 
impress  Bentley's  mind  with  the  idea  of  their  original  unity 
of  design  is  plain  from  his  words,  which  are  otherwise  of 
little  worth,  being  quite  unsupported  by  proof,  and  assum- 
ing as  incontrovertible  that  Homer  xorote.    Similar  guessing, 
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with  the  additional  drawback  of  being  at  once  dogmatic  and 
systematized,  characterizes  the  book  of  Francois  Hedelin, 
Abbe  d'Aubignac,  which,  from  a  comparison  of  the  Homeric 
lays  with  the  French  chansons,  represented  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  as  the  merest  patchwork  :  the  absence  of  proofs  for 
his  assertions,  and  the  obvious  ignorance  of  the  writer,  were 
fatal  to  his  theory.  A  perusal  of  the  book  nearly  cured 
Wolf  of  scepticism,  for  indeed  the  Abbe  goes  too  far  :  not 
content  with  demolishing  Homer,  he  proceeds  to  disparage 
all  Greek  literature,  from  which,  he  says,  he  never  learned 
anything  worth  speaking  of  :  a  statement,  as  Wolf  slyly 
remarks,  true,  and  moreover  the  only  thing  true  in  his 
whole  book. 

On  Griambattista  Vico,  however,  the  book  seems  to  have 
made  a  more  favorable  impression,  for  in  his  '  Principi  di 
Scienza  nuova'  (Nap.  1730),  he  maintains  that  Homer  was 
no  historical  personage,  but  a  mere  Ideal,  and  that  his  name 
means  'joiner  of  lays,'  a  view  which  meets  with  corrobora- 
tion from  recent  etymologies  of  the  name.* 

Another  forerunner  of  Wolf  was  Thomas  Black  well, 
Professor  of  Greek  in  Aberdeen,  whose  book,  '  An  Enquiry 
into  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer,  London,  1735',  is 
unfortunately  chiefly  epideictic,  and  of  little  critical  value. 
The  author  shows  that  Homer  was  merely  the  topmost  blos- 
som of  all  the  rich  efflorescence  of  Ionian  life ;  that  he  was 
the  child  of  his  time  as  much  as  Shakspere  was ;  and  that  he 

*  G.  Curtius,  however,  maintains  that  it  must  have  a  passive  sense,  '  fitted 
together'  ;  so  that  it  would  not  he  the  name  of  a  poet,  hut  of  his  perfectly- 
finished  work. 
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looks  on  life  with  the  same  clear  eyes,  the  same  simple  and 
natural  feeling.  Soon  after  came  an  '  Essay  on  the  Original 
Grenius  of  Homer,  London,  1769 ',  by  Robert  Wood,  a  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  friend  of  the  Earl  Granville  of  that 
day.  In  the  year  1742  he  had  travelled  in  the  East,  visiting 
Egypt,  Palmyra,  and  Troy ;  and  on  his  return  to  England, 
as  a  foretaste  of  that  banquet  which  the  detailed  account  of 
his  travels  should  furnish,  he  got  some  few  copies  of  this 
Essay  printed  and  circulated  privately  among  his  friends 
(for  being  a  person  of  quality  he  objected  to  his  books 
being  sold  in  the  common  shops).  The  Essay  is  important, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  acuteness  and  daring  which  cha- 
racterize it,  but  also  as  an  attempt,  the  first  in  modern  times, 
to  identify  the  scene  of  the  Iliad  with  the  actual  Troad  as 
existing  in  the  year  of  grace  1742.  It  is  an  old  story  by 
this  time  how  successful  later  discoverers,  going  on  Wood's 
lines,  have  been,  and  the  achievements  of  Dr.  Schliemann 
in  especial  have  made  him  known  throughout  the  world. 

In  1783  Wolf  was  appointed  Professor  in  Halle,  and 
soon  after  edited  the  Odyssey  and  Iliad,  with  prefaces  in 
which  we  see  a  faint  glimmer  of  the  views  he  afterwards 
publicly  set  forth.  To  mature  these  views  he  collected  for 
ten  years  all  the  material  that  could  throw  any  light  upon 
the  Homeric  poems;  but  it  was  not  till  the  publication  of 
the  Scholia  of  the  Venetian  MS.  by  Yilloison  that  he  had 
proper  apparatus  to  work  with.  Half  a  century  previously 
Antonio  Bongiovanni  had  given  to  the  learned  world  a  short 
account  of  a  Yenetian  MS.,  sister  to  the  one  which  it  was 
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Villoison's  glory  to  edit  in  1788.  It  is  a  year  for  ever  me- 
morable, and  marks  an  epoch  in  classical  scholarship. 

Jean  Baptiste  Gasparde  d'Ansse  de  Villoison  was  still  a 
young  man  when,  in  1781,  he  discovered  the  manuscript 
which  has  made  his  name  immortal,  but  he  was  already 
known  as  a  scholar  through  editing  the  Lexicon  of  Apol- 
lonius,  which  he  had  unearthed  in  the  Library  of  Saint 
Germain  des  Pres.  The  Yenetian  MS.,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
Codex  Venetus  Marcianus  A,  is  of  the  tenth  century,  and 
besides  the  text  contains  the  Scholia,  which  are  principally 
the  criticisms  of  Aristarchus  as  reproduced  by  Aristonicus, 
Didymus,  Herodian,  and  Nicanor,  but  very  often  they  are 
verbal  quotations  from  Aristarchus  himself.  The  publica- 
tion of  these  Scholia  threw  such  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
Homeric  poems  that  all  previous  knowledge  of  their  history 
seemed  mere  darkness.  In  these  Scholia,  and  in  Villoi- 
son's '  Anecdota  Graeca',  which  are  two  quarto  volumes  of 
gleanings  from  hitherto  unpublished  material  in  the  Library 
of  Saint  Mark,  Wolf  found  much  food  for  meditation  till 
1795.  In  that  year  he  could  keep  silence  no  longer :  the 
scepticism  which  he  had  subdued  and  kept  under  for  nearly 
twenty  years  at  last  bursts  forth :  '  Jacta  est  alea',  he  cries, 
'  ad  quam  certe  non  imparatus  accessi'. 

Wolf's  '  Prolegomena'  forms  an  excellent  propaedeutic 
to  the  Homeric  question :  it  is  a  celebrated  book,  but  one 
little  read  outside  Germany,  and  the  quotations  that  one 
occasionally  finds  made  from  it  are  made  at  second-hand. 
The  fame  it  gained  for  its  author  upon  its  first  appearance  is 
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almost  incredible  ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  a  second  edition 
of  it  was  not  printed  till  1859.  The  book  is  octavo,  and 
the  full  title  is  '  Prolegomena  ad  Homerum,  sive  de  operum 
Homericorum  prisca  et  genuina  forma  variisque  mutationi- 
bus  et  probabili  ratione  emendandi,  scripsit  Frid.  Aug. 
Wolfius.  Halle:  1795'.  The  following  chapter  will  be 
mainly  an  abstract  of  its  contents,  with  some  necessary 
criticisms. 


III. 


The  book  opens  by  distinguishing  between  the  recognitio 
and  recensio  of  texts ;  the  former  being  a  kind  of  a  priori 
guessing  at  the  right  reading  ;  the  latter  being  based  upon  a 
careful  examination  and  collation  of  MSS.  As  far  as  Homer 
is  concerned,  all  the  MSS.  at  first  accessible  to  Wolf  were  so 
late  as  to  be  but  of  little  use :  they  are  not  at  all  as  old 
as  some  which  we  have  of  Herodotus,  Plato,  or  Isocrates ; 
and  yet  the  text  of  these  authors  is  far  from  perfect.  Bad, 
however,  as  are  our  MSS.,  far  worse  were  those  worked 
on  by  the  Alexandrian  critics,  to  whose  untiring  labours 
we  owe  our  text  in  its  present  state.*  As  for  ever  getting 
at  the  original  form  of  the  poems,  Wolf  deems  it  sheer 
folly  to  think  of  such  a  thing :  and  we  may  rest  well  con- 
tent if  we  make  our  present  copies  as  good  as  those  which 
were  used  by  Plutarch,  Longinus,  and  Proclus. 

Wolf  decries  former  editors  for  not  giving  Scholia,  &c, 

*  The  few  fragmentary  papyri  of  the  first  century  which  we  possess  contain 
no  readings  better  than  the  Vulgate.  They  are  often  disfigured  by  barbarous 
mistakes  made  by  slaves  whom  the  booksellers  employed  to  imiltiply  copies 
of  tin:  text  for  the  market,  and  who  seem  not  to  have  understood  Greek. 
Some  more  papyri,  found  last  year  at  Fayoum,  are  at  present  being  ex- 
amined by  scholars  at  Munich,  and  may  in  time  yield  some  profitable 
results. 
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and  for  having  never  read  even  Eustathius,  quoting  Barnes' 
boast,  'Eustathii  intima  scrinia  se  compilasse ',  and  convict- 
ing him  of  a  deliberate  falsehood.  To  Ernesti,  however,  he 
gives  high  praise :  '  Tantum  aberat  ille  a  perversa  opinione 
eormn  qui  hodieque  hunc  textum,  qualis  paullatim  forte 
fortuna  factus  est,  genuinam  ac  prope  /uovaoirvtvaTov  habere 
videntur ;  istorum  exemplo  Buxtorfianorum,  qui  eandem  rem 
olim  praedicabant  de  Hebraico  codice  suo,  quum  ab  eo  om- 
nem  ingenii  et  tantum  non  rationis  humanae  usum  arcerent, 
ea  quoque  tanquam  OtoTrvevara  reveriti  quae  nunc  a  doctis 
vitiosissima  putantur.' 

Yilloison's  Homer  furnished  invaluable  information,  but  it 
failed  to  satisfy  the  extravagant  hopes  which  had  been  raised 
about  it  amongst  scholars  who  had  for  a  long  time  previously 
been  hearing  the  names  of  Zenodotus,  Aristarchus,  Crates, 
Alexion,  and  of  all  the  other  Alexandrian  critics,  and  who 
expected  the  publication  of  their  commentaries  and  SiopOu)- 
aetg.  Of  these  Villoison's  book  contains  only  the  'shreds  and 
patches'  which  Time  has  left,  and  which  show  what  a  vast 
amount  of  commentary  formerly  existed  on  the  poems,  and 
no  doubt  was  still  extant  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  of 
our  era.  Wolf  eulogises  the  Venetian  Scholia,  comparing 
them  to  the  Jewish  Masora,  and  vaunting  their  superiority, 
and  then  proceeds  in  no  very  modest  strain  to  recount  his 
own  labours  in  preparing  an  edition  of  Homer  previous  to 
Villoison's  publication.  He  had  read,  he  tells  us,  the  pon- 
derous commentary  of  Eustathius  several  times,  and  made 
careful  extracts  from  it ;  had  collected  all  the  Scholia  then 
extant ;  had   perused  every  lexicographer,  grammarian,  or 
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ancient  author,  in  whom  any  quotations  from  Homer  could 
be  found,  and  above  all,  had  studied  the  poems  of  his  Alex- 
andrian imitators.  He  had  elaborated  all  this  material, 
when  suddenly,  by  the  publication  of  the  Venetian  Scholia, 
his  labours  were  for  ever  superseded,  and  to  his  no  small 
astonishment  he  found  that  Eustathius,  till  then  the  infal- 
lible authority  on  all  matters  Homeric,  had  been  nearly  as 
badly  off  as  himself;  for  that  prolix  divine  had  not  so  good  a 
text  as  the  one  in  the  Library  of  Saint  Mark,  and  dropped 
into  utter  disgrace  as  a  commentator  when  compared  with 
the  newly- published  scholiasts,  '  non  tantam,  quanta  vulgo 
fruitur,  laudem  meruit;  plurimam  debet  jacturae  doctiorum 
scholiorum.'  Yet  these  scholiasts  themselves  often  indulge 
in  dreary  ineptitudes ;  but  as  they  were  men  speaking 
Greek,  which  had  not  yet  become  a  dead  language,  they 
not  unfrequently  explain  difficulties  with  an  ease  unknown 
to  later  scholars,  and  by  reading  them  one  makes  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sort  of  studies  which  were  in  vogue  amongst 
the  teachers  of  Cicero,  Horace,  and  Virgil :  '  non  ambitiose 
hoc  dici  plures  loci  Ciceronis,  Senecae  et  aliorum,  docent, 
atque  omnis  ratio  grammaticae  et  liberalis  institutionis  apud 
Romanos.' 

The  goal  that  Wolf  set  before  him  was  to  reconstitute 
the  text  of  Homer,  so  that  one  of  the  ancient  critics,  Lon- 
ginus  for  instance,  would  have  been  satisfied  with  it.  He 
then  proceeds  to  a  history  of  the  text,  which  he  divides  into 
six  periods — (1)  the  first  reaching  from  the  origin  of  the 
poems  to  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  who  is  said  to  have  col- 
lected and  formed  them  into  two  complete  poems ;  (2)  from 
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Pisistratus  to  Zenodotus,  who  first  inaugurated  the  criticism 
afterwards  cultivated  with  such  success  by  the  Alexandrians  ; 

(3)  from  Zenodotus  to  Apion  ('  propter  artem  interpretandi 
poetae,    ut    Seneca    scribit,    tota    Graecia    circumlatum')  ; 

(4)  from  Apion  to  Longinus,  and  his  pupil  Porphyry,  both 
of  whom  emended  and  explained  the  poems ;  (5)  from  Por- 
phyry to  the  Athenian  Demetrius  Chalcondylas,  who 
brought  out  the  first  printed  edition ;  (6)  from  Demetrius 
Chalcondylas  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Some  may  wonder  that  works  like  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey, in  which  one  meets  so  few  gross  mistakes,  should  de- 
mand the  great  labour  which  Wolf  imposed  upon  himself. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  critic  is  more 
exacting  than  the  ordinary  reader,  and  often  has  his  sus- 
picions roused  by  the  very  smoothness  of  a  passage  and  the 
apparent  absence  of  faults,  and  he  often  forces  us  to  accept 
some  unattractive  reading  whose  long  descent  is  duly  at- 
tested in  preference  to  some  parvenu  no  matter  how  charm- 
ing :  '  saepe  enim  severiore  judicio,  quod  a  veterrimarum 
auctoritatum  collatione  ducendum  est,  plane  efficitur  ea  om- 
nes  numeros  veritatis  habere,  in  quibus  maxime  offensae 
sint ;  alia  autem  incertae  aut  nullius  fidei  esse,  quae  per- 
quam  probabili  et  festivo  sensu  niteant'. 

There  are  readings  which  are  in  all  the  MSS.,  and  which 
must  be  rejected,  as  Xvaain  (A.  20)  ;  Tlupiy  (B.  766)  ; 
tTToipiov  (r.  42).  Some  of  these  are  very  ancient,  and  have 
excellent  authority ;  but  Wolf,  who  cares  little  for  great 
names  if  they  are  nothing  more  than  names,  wishes  it  were 
possible  to  know  in  what  state  each  critic  received  the  text 

C  2 
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from  his  predecessors,  and  what  changes  he  introduced  into 
it,  '  ridetur  cor  Zenocloti  et  jecur  Cratetis ;  an  Aristarcho  ea 
ubique  acies  mentis  et  judicii  fuit,  ut  ab  eo  dissentire  sit 
nef as  ? ' 

Yerses,  too,  are  found  in  all  the  MSS.  which  are  certainly 
interpolations,  as  for  instance  N.  731,  which  even  in  the 
Venetian  Codex  is  not  obelized,  and  yet  has  no  more  autho- 
rity than  those  verses  which  are  sometimes  quoted  as  Ho- 
mer's by  ancient  authors,  but  which  will  not  fit  anywhere 
into  our  present  text.  Among  the  ancients,  as  among 
ourselves,  the  text  met  with  much  superstitious  reverence. 
Lucian  would  not  hear  of  a  single  traditional  line  being  set 
aside ;  but,  on  this  principle,  one  would  blindly  accept  what- 
ever text  might  be  accidentally  extant  in  one's  day,  and 
would  cherish  every  lapsus  calami  as  a  special  beauty-mark, 
e.  g.  Ix^op  (E.  416)  for  lx^ ;  6/iiX^  (I.  545)  for  6/uiiXov. 

The  Greeks  themselves  had  not  any  standard  text  of 
Homer:  from  the  quotations  which  both  Hippocrates  and 
Aristotle  make,  we  see  that  their  texts  must  have  differed 
considerably  from  ours,  and  "Wolf  proves,  by  instancing 
many  variants,  that  the  text  called  '  the  edition  of  the  cas- 
ket', possessed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  has  not  survived  in 
ours.  Indeed  as  the  poems  were  composed  without  the  aid 
of  writing,  and  for  a  long  time  preserved  by  memory  only, 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  very  first  copies  which  were 
written  must  have  differed  considerably  from  one  another, 
and  that  these  differences  quickly  gave  birth  to  others. 
An  interesting  analogue  is  presented  by  the  MSS.  of  Dante 
which  vary  considerably  within  twenty  years  of  his  death, 
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and  thus  render  the  fixing  of  his  text  well-nigh  hopeless. 
How  difficult  then,  nay,  how  impossible  it  must  be,  to  re- 
store the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  their  original  form,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  the  work  not  of  one  but  of  several  bards. 

It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  we  should  find  out  at 
what  period  the  Greeks  first  made  use  of  writing.  And 
when  examining  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  we  must  above  all 
things  eschew  notions  about  the  evolution  of  epic  poetry 
which  we  may  have  derived  from  the  Aeneid  or  Paradise 
Lost.  In  Homer  we  find  fresh  and  vigorous  genius,  and 
little  of  that  elaborate  art  which  characterizes  the  latter 
poems.  The  erudition  attributed  to  Homer  by  commen- 
tators is  quite  chimerical ;  yet  many  who  would  perhaps 
readily  grant  that  Homer  was  unlettered  are  quite  shocked 
to  hear  that  he  was  illiterate,  although  this  fact  only  serves 
to  heighten  our  estimate  of  his  genius.  We  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive how  he  could  do  without  writing,  just  as  we  wonder  at 
the  old  navigators  doing  without  the  compass,  or  Csesar  and 
Alexander  fighting  battles  and  storming  cities  without  gun- 
powder. We  must  not,  however,  by  laying  too  much  stress 
on  vague  words  and  expressions,  go  too  far,  and  conclude, 
says  Wolf,  that  Homer  could  not  count  save  on  his  fingers 
{■KifxiT a^o/uai) ;  nor,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  word  tvvofx'm\ 
conclude  that  there  were  then  written  codes  of  law ;  nor 
must  we  take  -ypafytiv  and  arifia  as  denoting  the  actual  writ- 
ing of  alphabetic  signs. 

Of  the  origin  of  their  alphabet  the  Greeks  themselves 
knew  nothing ;  late  authors  naively  quote  prose  and  verse 
of  a  period  anterior  to  Cadmus,  '  Mirum  est,  inquit  Plinius, 
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quo  procedat  Graeca  credulitas  !  nullum  tarn  impudens  men- 
dacium  est,  quod  teste  careat.'  The  form  of  the  Greek 
letters  points  to  their  Phoenician  origin  ;  but  granting  that 
the  Greeks  had  an  alphabet,  and  had  even  carved  a  few 
inscriptions,  yet  this  would  not  prove  writing-  to  have  been 
in  general  use.  At  that  early  time  writing  had  not  become 
the  indisjjensable  necessity  of  life  it  is  nowadays,  and 
poetry  could  well  do  without  it.  Papyrus  was  probably  not 
obtained  in  large  quantities  till  the  seventh  century,  when 
Egypt  was  opened  to  the  Greeks  (Herodot.  v.  56)  :  before 
that,  writing,  thinks  Wolf,  was  confined  to  stone,  wood, 
and  metal.  '  Sed  folia  Sibyllis  et  amantibus  relinquimus 
etsi  illius  moris  vestigium  quoddam  videri  possit  in  k-^uX- 
\n(popia  et  in  petalismo  Syracusano'.  The  Greeks  did  not 
use  linen  like  the  Romans,  and  though  the  preparation  of 
skins  for  MSS.  may,  as  Herodotus  says,  have  preceded  the 
use  of  papyrus,  yet  even  when  the  means  of  writing  were 
abundantly  provided,  it  took  many  years  before  the  Greek 
alphabet  was  perfected.  At  Athens  it  was  only  in  403  b.  c. 
that  the  alphabet  of  twenty- four  letters  was  adopted.  The 
Ionians,  no  doubt,  were  the  first  to  adopt  the  Phoenician 
characters  and  to  use  writing ;  though  Kirchhoff  in  his  re- 
cent 'Studien'  is  opposed  to  this  view. 

In  664  b.  c.  we  are  told  that,  for  the  first  time  in  Greece, 
written  laws  were  formulated  for  the  Locri  Epizeplryrii  by 
Zaleucus.  In  the  time  of  Solon  public  inscriptions  at 
Athens  were  (3ov<7Tpo<pvi$6v,  that  is,  going  from  right  to  left, 
and  then  from  left  to  right.  Writing  need  not  have  become 
common  until  prose  began,  for  prose  cannot  exist  without 
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it ;  and  though  the  poets  Archilochus,  Alcman,  &c,  must 
have  written  their  poems,  still  it  would  not  be  common 
until  the  time  of  Pherecydes  of  Syros  and  Hecataeus,  of 
Miletus,  who  range  between  550  B.C.,  and  500. 

Though  the  Homeric  poems  imply  that  the  heroes  knew 
nothing  of  writing,  it  has  been  doubted  whether  Homer 
may  not  himself  have  been  acquainted  with  the  art.  Jose- 
phus  says  he  was  not,  and  probably  expresses  the  ordinary 
Greek  belief,  oAa>c  Se  irapa.  To'ig"EXXt)aiv  ov&v  opoXuyovptvov 

ivpiaKtrai  ypappa  Trig  'Opi)pov  Troriiaeug  irptcrfivTEpov icai 

(jjaaiv  ouSe  tovtov  Iv  ypdf.ip.aaiv  Tr)v  avrov  iroii)mv  KaTaXnrtlvy 
aXXa  SiapviipovtvoptvTiv  sk  tuv  qapariov  vartpov  ovvTtdiivai, 
koX  Sia  tovto  iroXXag  iv  avTrj  c^av  rag    Siatpwvlag. 

The  two  passages  in  the  Iliad  supposed  to  speak  of 
writing  know  nothing  of  an  alphabet:  in  H.  175  the 
kXtipol  are  only  arbitrary  symbols  scratched  on  wood  or 
pebbles,  which  the  herald  carries  round  to  the  chiefs,  that 
he  who  threw  one  into  the  helmet  may  recognise  it :  accord- 
ingly tiriypatjteiv  in  v.  187  means  to  scrape  or  scratch.  The 
other  passage,  Z.  168, 169, 

7re'/A7re  Be  piv  AvKirjv8e,  rroptv  8'  oye  arjpaTa  Xvypa, 
ypdij/as  Iv  ttlvclki  tttvktiS  6vpo<f>$6pa  iroXXa 

presents  no  difficulty ;  all  the  old  scholiasts  are  agreed  upon 
the  point :  ypcKpuv  is  equivalent  to  xa9^aaHV  or  £"  vj  o">Varct 
to  ti'SwAa  riva,  and  TrivaKCi  to  cravica  or  ^vXapiov. 

In  the  poems,  then,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  which 
would  lead  us  to  infer  the  existence  of  writing,  and  the  his- 
tory of  their  transmission  seems  to  establish  the  very  con- 
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trary.     We  may  well  accept  the  words  of  Rousseau :  '  Si 
l'lliade  eut  ete  ecrite,  elle  eut  ete  bien  moins  chantee,  les 
rhapsodes  eussent  ete  moins  recherches  et  se  seraient  moins 
multiplies'.     In  Homer's  time  there  was  no  necessity  for  a 
poem  to  he  written  :  if  it  was  a  poem  at  all,  it  would  pass  on 
from  generation  to  generation,  '  vivu'  per  ora  virurn.'     It  is 
only  in  the  present  day  that  poems  have  to  trust  for  immor- 
tality to  beautiful  typography  and  a  binding  in  '  congenial 
calf  ;  it  is  only  modern  poets  who  deliberately  set  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  writing  '  for  posterity.'     The  Homeric 
bards  composed  for  the  immediate  applause  of  their  hearers, 
as  we  see  from  the  cases  of  Phemius  and  Demodocus,  and 
at  a  later  period  from  what  the  rhapsodist  Ion  says  in  Plato 
of  his  recitations.     All  sorts  of  poems,  even  those  of  Xeno- 
phanes  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  18),  used  to  be  recited  by  such 
rhapsodists.    The  most  famous  school  of  them  was  at  Chios ; 
it  was   a  family  of  Homerids  (the  most  celebrated  being 
Cynaethus,  01.  69),  who  sung   Homer's   poems,   and  who 
themselves  also  composed :  '  atque  ex  hoc  factum  esse  puto, 
ut  tarn  multa  carmina  illorum  temporum,  oblitteratis  rhap- 
sodorum,  a  quibus  confecta  essent,  nominibus,  quum  ab  aliis 
et   aliis   subinde   repeti   solerent,   tandem   falsis   auctoribus 
assignata  et  ad  extremum  adiairora  circumferrentur '. 

In  Homer's  time  the  calling  of  bard  was  quite  special, 
and  followed  by  men  wholly  devoted  to  it :  these  bards,  and 
afterwards  the  rhapsodists,  recited  purely  from  memory  ; 
and  even  in  the  time  of  Socrates,*  when  a  fashionable  craze 
for  collecting  MSS.  of  Homer,  similar  to  that  in  modern 

*  Xen.  Mem.  iv.  2,  10. 
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times  for  collecting  Elzevirs,  took  possession  of  the  biblio- 
phils  of  Athens,  the  recitations  of  the  rhapsodists  were 
made  without  the  aid  of  book  or  written  copy.  Of  course 
their  memories  when  carefully  cultivated  soon  became  mar- 
vellously retentive,  and  the  poems  were  no  doubt  handed 
down  in  the  schools  of  the  rhapsodists  with  as  much  jealous 
care  as  that  which  guarded  religious  learning  amongst 
the  Hebrews.  The  words  technically  appropriated  to 
poetry  and  poets  all  point  to  oral  instruction  :  SiSchtkuv 
Spajuara,  docere ;  fiavdavuv,  discere  partes ;  StBaaicaXoi,  viro- 
StSa(7icaXot,  arnStSacxKaXot,  &C. 

Once  these  schools  of  rhapsodists  were  firmly  established, 
the  Homeric  poems  were  quite  as  safe  in  their  keeping, 
although  unwritten,  as  they  would  have  been  in  libraries 
and  MSS.,  so  elaborate  and  careful  was  the  training  to 
which  neophytes  were  subjected.  The  Alexandrian  critics, 
who  had  no  more  idea  of  the  disintegrating  criticism  of 
nineteenth  century  Germans  than  they  had  of  gunpowder 
or  dynamite,  attributed  most  of  the  variants  to  these  rhap- 
sodists ;  and  no  doubt  the  rhapsodists  did  occasionally  make 
mistakes  in  single  words,  or  perhaps  now  and  then  one 
of  them  'greatly  daring'  deliberately  changed  the  position 
of  a  verse;  and  often,  no  doubt,  some  rhapsodist  of  high 
poetic  power  would  interpolate  verses  of  his  own  into 
the  poems  it  was  his  profession  to  recite.  That  they  had 
poetic  genius  is  plain  from  the  Hymn  to  Apollo,  which 
is  confessedly  later  than  Iliad  or  Odyssey.  It  is  well 
known  that  both  poems  of  Homer  were  recited  only  in 
parts  at  a  time — parts,  too,  arranged   in   different   orders, 
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and  each  generally  with  a  special  name.  These  names 
are  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  rhapsodies  by  Aelian  and 
Eustathius,  and  by  many  other  writers,  who  often  quote 
Homeric  passages  under  these  titles.  The  parts  were  of 
very  uncertain  length,  nor  did  they,  as  we  may  infer  from 
Eustathius,  coincide  with  the  division  into  books  made  by 
Aristarchus :  the  'AAkivou  a7roAo7oc,  for  instance,  embraced 
four  or  five  books  of  the  Odyssey,  an  amount  which  could 
not  be  got  through  with  ease  at  one  recital.  Others,  how- 
ever, are  shorter,  as  the  Ato/z/jSoug  aptarda  (E  and  part 
of  Z),  QwfxaXia  (Y  and  <£),  Ao\u>vsia  (K).  &c.  Their 
titles,  however,  and  length  were  not  definitely  fixed,  but 
varied  according  to  the  exigencies  of  recitation,  or  the 
caprice  of  the  reciter. 

Under  such  conditions  then  as  we  have  pointed  out  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  imagine  bards  composing  poems  of  as 
great  length  as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  their  present  state. 
Not  even  Homer,  exclaims  Wolf,  could  have  done  it,  '  de- 
cern linguis,  f  errea  voce,  aeneis  lateribus ' ;  no,  he  would 
surely  have  required  pen,  ink,  and  paper  for  it.  But 
granted  that  he  had  them,  and  had  written  his  poem,  would 
he  not  have  been  in  the  same  plight  as  Robinson  Crusoe 
when  he  had  built  his  boat,  unable  to  launch  it  into  the 
world  of  publicity  ?  For  though  some  men  of  exceptional 
acquirements  may  have  used  writing  at  that  early  time,  yet 
we  cannot  postulate  a  reading  public;  and  without  written 
copies  and  a  reading  public  how  could  even  a  Greek 
audience,  in  an  age  when  scenic  acting  was  unknown,  sit 
out  an  epic  of  15,000  lines,  and  grasp  its  beauty  as  a  whole  ! 
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The  Odyssey  is,  in  the  main,  dominated  by  one  idea — 
the  Eeturn  of  Odysseus;  but  in  the  Iliad  we  cannot  be 
quite  sure  what  is  the  chief  subject  of  the  poem.  If  one 
were  to  take  the  opening  lines  in  their  strict  sense,  the 
poem  should  end  with  the  eighteenth.  Book ;  but  if  all  the 
Books  are  to  be  brought  under  one  great  idea,  then  the 
majority  of  them  will  be  in  celebration  of  the  ira  memor 
of  Achilles,  and  all  of  them  of  his  glory.  Wolf  suggests 
that  the  opening  line  may  have  originally  begun — 

KYA02  &i8e  0ea  .   .   .  . 

The  connexion  between  the  Books  is  so  slight,  and  the 
inconsistencies  which  they  contain  so  numerous  and  so  vital, 
that  Wolf  sees  in  the  Iliad  no  more  than  a  mere  juxtapo- 
sition of  independent  rhapsodies.  Would  it  not  be  strange, 
he  asks,  that  from  amongst  the  many  stories  of  the  war 
just  one  only — the  Iliad — should  remain  to  us  '  perfect  and 
entire,  wanting  nothing '  ?  and  would  it  not  be  still  more 
strange  that  we  should  hear  nothing  of  other  stories  '  done 
into  verse ',  too  ?  It  would  be  strange,  indeed  :  and  the  ex- 
planation is,  that  our  Iliad  consists  of  just  these  very  stories 
collected  together,  and  made  to  fit  into  each  other  as  well  as 
they  can.  Were  four  different  poets,  says  Wolf,  to  treat  of 
the  war,  their  collected  poems  could  not  differ  from  one  an- 
other more  than  parts  of  the  Iliad  do  from  other  parts.  The 
subject  of  the  'iXiag  in  its  present  state  is  certainly  not  the 
wrath  of  Achilles,  but  infinitely  more ;  and  that  the  wrath 
did  not  dominate  the  whole  poem  seems  to  have  been  the 
feeling  of  those  superstitious  ancients  who  wondered  why 
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Homer  began   such   a  splendid  work   with  the   ill-omened 
word  fxi)viQ. 

In  the  Odyssey,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  whole 
put  together  by  some  bard  in  an  age  when  subordination 
of  details  to  the  main  subject  had  begun  to  be  better  under- 
stood. We  can  well  imagine  that  the  sojourn  of  Telenia- 
chus  with  Nestor  and  Menelaus,  of  Odysseus  in  Ogygia,  and 
the  tale  of  his  wanderings  which  he  tells  to  the  Phseacians, 
were  composed  and  sung  apart  by  themselves,  without  any 
intention  that  each  should  be  an  integral  part  of  a  great 
future  poem,  a  poem  which  when  put  together  would  be  more 
than  the  mere  aggregate  and  sum  of  its  components,  hav- 
ing had  breathed  into  it  the  breath  of  life, — plot  and  or- 
ganization. It  is  quite  erroneous  to  think  that  what  is 
indispensable  to  any  such  work  of  literature  in  the  matu- 
rity of  a  nation,  viz.,  duly- articulated  plot,  was  understood 
so  early  in  the  development  of  the  Greeks.  That  the  Ho- 
meric poems  were  originally  without  it  seems  plain,  from 
the  fact  that  their  imitators,  the  'cyclic'  poets,  are  all 
destitute  of  plot ;  for  Aristotle  naively  remarks  that  Homer 
was  the  only  one  of  the  epic  poets  who  knew  how  to 
invent  and  develop  a  single  action  :  '  Quam  sero  Grraeci 
in  poesi  didicerint  totum  ponere,  permulta  docent'.  In 
didactic  poetry  we  must  come  down  to  the  age  of  Xeno- 
phanes  and  Parmenides  to  find  works  well  composed,  with 
a  fundamental  idea  and  a  well-sustained  plan.  There 
is  hardly  any  plot  at  all  in  Hesiod.  It  is  mere  sophistry 
to  declare  that  the  ships'  catalogue  is  an  integral  part  of 
the   Iliad :  had  it  been  wanting,  no  one  would  ever  have 
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discovered  that  the  poem,   to  be   complete,  stood  in  need 
of  it. 

Wolf  has  found  many  breaks  in  the  continuity  of  the 
poems :  for  example,  at  2.  356-368,  where  the  disturb- 
ing element,  a  quarrel  between  Zeus  and  Hera,  is  shown 
by  the  Scholia  to  be  an  interpolation.  There  are  many 
similar  examples  in  the  Odyssey;  but  most  absurd  of  all 
is  the  case  of  Pylaemenes,  who  though  slain  by  Menelaus 
in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Iliad,  yet  weeps  among  the  mourners 
at  the  death  of  his  son  Harpalion  in  the  thirteenth.  A  good 
instance  in  the  Odyssey  is  at  S.  620,  where  we  are  hurried 
away,  sooner  than  one  would  wish  or  expect,  from  the  plea- 
sant discourse  of  Menelaus,  not  to  return  again  till  the 
fifteenth  book.  Now  after  S.  620  four  verses  follow  which 
are  very  harsh,  owing  to  the  strangeness  and  ambiguity  of 
their  language.  Eustathius  explains  Sairvfioveg,  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usage  of  Homer  as  guests,  but  as  hosts,  touq 
rrjv  Smra  Iro^ia^ovrac.  He  also  explains  a\6\ovg  in  a  not 
less  unusual  sense,  maid-servants,  as  they  were  the  concubines 
of  the  suitors,  and  he  refers  the  whole  passage  to  the  hall  of 
Odysseus,  not  to  that  of  Menelaus.  Barnes  took  aXo^ouc  to 
mean  wives  of  the  sons  and  friends  of  Menelaus.  Madame 
Dacier  thinks  it  refers  to  Sparta,  probably  being  misled  by 
the  Oeiov  (5acri\riog;  but  jufjAa  ayeiv  recalls  the  suitors  to 
our  memory,  aid  juf/X'  aSiva  a^a^ovTeg}  and  /nv^ariipec  in 
v.  625,  appears  to  go  very  well  with  the  servants  preparing 
the  banquet :  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  sudden  shifting  of 
the  scene  from  Sparta  to  Ithaca  is  clumsily  managed,  and 
the  voice  that  we  hear  singing  is  not  the  voice  of  Homer. 
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I  wonder  no  emendator  has  as  yet  obliterated  these  trou- 
blesome verses,  and  by  marking  the  change  of  scene  as 
simply  as  at  p.  166,  won  for  himself  a  name  amongst  the 
critics.  Certainly  had  this  been  done,  or  had  v.  625  been 
made  the  beginning  of  a  new  book,  I  imagine  no  one 
would  ever  have  discovered  that  the  passage  had  been  tam- 
pered with. 

The  putting  together  of  the  Homeric  poems,  like  the 
proverbial  building  of  Rome,  was  not  the  work  of  a  single 
day,  nor  of  a  single  man,  nor  even  of  a  single  age.  The 
Alexandrian  critics  set  aside  the  end  of  the  Odyssey  from 
\p.  297,  and  the  last  book  of  the  Iliad,  as  later   additions. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  throw  light  on  the  origin  of 
the  poems  is  to  detail  their  subsequent  history.  From 
the  tradition  that  Lycurgus  introduced  the  poems  into 
Peloponnesus  from  Ionia  we  may  obtain  a  small  precipi- 
tate of  fact,'  viz.,  that  before  his  time  few  rhapsodies  were 
known  to  the  Spartans,  but  that  he  increased  their  num- 
ber, and  that  thereafter  Homer  was  held  by  them  in  high 
esteem.  From  the  days  of  Lycurgus  to  those  of  Solon  the 
rhapsodists  sung  the  poems  according  to  their  own  caprice  ; 
at  Athens,  however,  Solon  ordained  that  they  should  be  sung 
at  the  Panathenaea,  e£  t>7ro/3oA»}e,*  that  is,  in  the  natural 
order  of  the  events  they  celebrated ;  elsewhere  the  rhapso- 
dists were  masters  of  the  situation,  and  adopted  whatever 
order  they  chose,  reciting  the  f07rAo7rou'a  before  the  Atrat, 

*  Tradition  states  a  further  order  of  Solon's,  namely,  that  they  were  to  be 
recited  e|  vnohrityeajs.  This  is  explained  by  Bemhardy  as  implying  fixed  divi- 
sions, or  lays  in  the  poems,  which  were  to  be  sung  entire. 
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and  sometimes  even  before  the  Aoipog.  Solon  thus  did 
much  for  the  unification  of  the  poems  at  their  recitation, 
and  the  work  so  well  begun  by  him  was  completed  by  Pi- 
sistratus :  the  lays  chanted  in  every  order,  or  rather  disorder 
(confusa,  Siecnrappiva,  diypi\p.iva,  arropadr^v  clSopeva)  by  the 
rhapsodists,  were  collected,  say  the  ancients,  and  arranged 
in  their  proper  order  by  him,  and  for  this  they  give  him 
high  praise.  If  Pisistratus  did  no  more  than  this,  he  de- 
serves no  more  fame  than  a  printer  who  rearranges  the 
disordered  sheets  sent  to  press  by  a  careless  author,  '  omnino 
tantum  in  hoc  negotio  relinquunt  homini,  qui  ex  eo  ipso 
maximam  famam  eruditionis  consecutus  est,  quantum  hodie 
interdum  negligentiores  scriptores  relinquunt  curae  typo- 
graphorum.'  Wolf  thinks  that  Pisistratus  did  not  re- 
arrange them  at  all,  but  rather  arranged  them  for  the  first 
time,  duly  organizing  and  articulating  them.  The  Dolo- 
neia,  according  to  the  Alexandrian  critics,  was  originally 
a  separate  poem,  and  it  was  made  an  integral  part  of  the 
Iliad  by  Pisistratus,  who  placed  it  where  it  now  stands. 
There  is  an  absurd  story  that  the  raison  d'etre  of  Pisistratus' 
edition  was  to  supply  copies  of  the  poems  for  the  Athenians, 
whose  own  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  that  Pisistratus 
established  a  commission  to  collect  material  from  all  quar- 
ters of  Grreece,  and  to  publish  an  authorized  text.  Now 
this  sounds  anachronistic  enough,  but  it  is  too  much  to  be 
told  by  Eustathius  that  Zenodotus  and  Aristarchus  took 
part  in  it  along  with  Onomacritus  !  Wolf  cannot  help 
being  severe  :  '  nos,  qui  scire  nobis  videmur  quid  inter  f  abu- 
lam  et  historiam  intersit,  illic  historiam  sub  fabula  agnosci- 
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mus,  simili  eruendam  modo  quo  versati  sunt  viri  docti  in 
Judaieo  commento  de  lxx.  interpretibus'. 

Whatever  the  work  of  Pisistratus  may  have  been,  it  left 
much  that  might  still  be  done  by  others,  and  which  never 
was  done,  not  even  by  the  Alexandrians  themselves,  as  we 
see  from  verses  quoted  by  Plato*  and  others  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  our  Homer.  It  is  impossible  to  form  a  de- 
finite idea  of  the  text  as  settled  by  Pisistratus ;  Hipparchus 
followed  the  example  set  by  his  father,  and  then  other 
editors  took  up  the  task,  SutaKtvaaTai  as  they  are  called, 
which  in  Aristarchus'  use  of  the  word  is  almost  equivalent 
to  interpolator. 

*  Rep.  ii.  379.     See  Bergk.  G.  L.  1,  887. 


IV. 


The  second  period  of  the  history  of  the  Homeric  poems, 
viz.,  from  Pisistratus  to  Zenodotus,  is  scarcely  less  obscure 
than  the  first.  Until  the  age  of  Pericles,  Homer  was  known 
throughout  Greece  almost  solely  from  the  recitations  of  the 
rhapsodists,  and  not  from  reading.  Cynaethus  of  Chios, 
the  most  famous  of  the  rhapsodists,  and  reputed  author  of 
the  Hymn  to  Apollo,  was  contemporary  with  Pindar.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  philosophers  attack  Homer  on  moral 
grounds,  while  others  defend  him,  reading  into  the  poems 
all  kinds  of  allegorical  meanings,  which  would  transform  the 
poet  into  a  sage  philosopher  and  grave  theologian.  Later 
on,  many  of  the  sects,  especially  the  Stoics,  showed  the  great- 
est zeal  in  discovering  these  v-rrovoiai.  Aristarchus,  however, 
opposed  this,  and  everywhere  adhered  to  the  literal  mean- 
ing; yet  this  did  not  deter  the  philosophers  from  finding 
weighty  airoppwa  and  doctrines  of  their  own  all  through 
the  poems,  and  it  has  continued  to  be  a  favourite  pursuit 
even  to  the  present  day.  The  Sophists,  on  the  other  hand, 
only  used  the  poems  as  a  source  whence  to  draw  difficult 
problems,  which  required  the  subtlest  ingenuity  to  solve. 
These  wnofiXi'inara,  or  arropiai  and  their    Xvau?,  in  which 
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afterwards  the  learned  alumni  of  Alexandria  occupied  them- 
selves so  much,  were  very  fashionable  in  the  schools  of  the 
philosophers  and  Sophists ;  nor  must  we  seek  elsewhere  the 
origin  of  critical  study  which  those  very  airopiai  in  many 
instances  rendered  indispensable.  Two  emendations  of  the 
kind  remain,  which  were  made  by  Hippias  of  Elis  ;*  the 
place  for  the  first  of  which,  were  it  not  for  Aristotle's  passing 
notice  (Poet.  25),  would  never  have  been  discovered,  so  altered 
is  our  text.  It  is  B.  15,  where  at  that  time,  instead  of 
the  words  Tpweam  Si  K>'/Se'  tyijTTTai,  was  read  pretty  nearly 
as  at  <I>.  297,  StSo/xtv  Be  ol  tvx°c  apiaOai.  It  was  thought  im- 
pious to  represent  Zeus  as  promising  what  was  not  to  happen 
(Wolf  compares  1  Kings,  ch.  22)  ;  therefore  Hippias,  with 
sophistical  subtlety,  altered  the  word  SiBoptv  to  BiSopev,  the 
infinitive  for  the  imperative,  so  that  by  the  change  of  an 
accent  the  blame  might  fall  not  on  Zeus  but  on  the  Dream. 
The  other  passage  is  \p.  328,  to  which  he  gave  its  present 
form.f  Where,  if  Hippias  was  the  first  to  expunge  ov,  and 
if  his  contemporaries  handed  down  such  readings  as  OtjXvre- 
paojv  in  <£.454  for  the  rrjAecWaajv  of  Aristarchus,  we  see, 
without  going  further  into  the  matter,  what  faults  disgraced 
the  copies  of  that  day. 

In  the  time  of  Pericles  copies  of  Homer  were  used  in  the 
schools  for  boys,  though  the  instruction  was  chiefly  given 
orally.  Afterwards  it  became  usual  to  collect  texts  of 
Homer,  as  we  read  Euthydemus  did,+  and  this  may  have 

*  Bergk.,  G.  L.  G.  p.  891. 

t  2/cuA.Arje  6',  :/]v  oi>  irdwor'  aKripiot  &i>8pes  aXv^ay. 

X  Xen.  M.  S.  iv.  2.  1. 
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naturally  suggested  their  collation,  which  was  not,  however, 
carried  to  any  great  extent.  We  know  of  eight  famous 
SiopOuxreig  previous  to  that  of  Zenodotus :  two  by  indivi- 
dual scholars,  Antimachus  and  Aristotle ;  the  remaining  six 
the  town  editions,  of  which  some  few  variants  are  preserved 
to  us.  But  let  us  here,  once  for  all,  do  away  with  the 
notion  that  the  critics  of  that  day  were  like  those  of  the 
present  time  :  they  did  their  best,  no  doubt,  to  restore  to 
Homer  his  original  and  genuine  form,  but  their  attempts 
were  very  vague  and  rash,  and  aimed  chiefly  at  making  the 
bard  everywhere  consistent,  and  removing  any  passages 
which  they  considered  deficient  in  merit,  and  occasionally 
adding  beauty  where  there  was  little  before.  And  just  as 
a  man  of  taste  and  talent,  but  unskilled  in  criticism,  would 
deal  with  some  old  poetic  relic  of  our  language,  which  he 
might  find  in  a  fragmentary  state  and  with  many  variants 
inserted  in  the  margin,  even  so,  Wolf  thinks,  those  early 
editors  treated  the  poems ;  so  far  were  they  from  that 
sternness  which  takes  care  lest  anything  be  introduced 
which  was  not  written  by  the  author  of  the  book.  In  fine, 
all  early  emendations  proceeded  upon  the  aesthetic,  not  upon 
the  critical  judgment.*  The  editions  called  ai  apxcuai  in 
the  Scholia  are  also,  no  doubt,  earlier  than  Zenodotus. 

Villoison  has  shown  that  Antimachus  the  editor  was  no 
other  than  Antimachus  the  poet.  Of  the  Siopdioaig  of  Aris- 
totle, n  he  vapdiiKog  zkSooiq,  we  know  but  little,  except  that 
Alexander  the  Great  carried  it  with  him  during  his  conquer- 

*  How  infantile  were  the  first  essays  in  criticism  is  plain  from  the  proce- 
dure of  Aristophanes  in  his  Frogs. 

D  2 
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ing  career,  and  professed  as  much  admiration  for  Homer's 
poetry  as  Napoleon  Buonaparte  is  said  to  have  had  for 
Macpherson's.  Editions  are  mentioned  of  an  unknown  Euri- 
pides, and  an  unknown  Nessus  of  Chios.  The  poet  Philetas 
of  Cos,  the  master  of  Zenodotus,  is  also  said  to  have  cor- 
rected the  text.  Later  than  Zenodotus  we  find  three  poet- 
editors  :  Aratus  for  the  Odyssey,  Rhianus  for  the  Iliad,  and 
Apollonius  Rhodius  for  general  textual  criticism.  Alexan- 
dria becomes  the  birth-place  of  grammatical  studies,  and 
under  the  Ptolemies  grammarians  and  commentators  spriug 
up  with  startling  rapidity. 

Most  of  the  authors,  whose  variants  and  critical  remarks 
are  quoted  in  the  Scholia  or  in  Eustathius,  are  grammarians 
who  treated  special  Homeric  questions,  and  were  not  editors 
or  even  commentators  in  the  strict  sense  at  all.  They  were 
either  ivaTaTinoi  (that  is,  proposers  of  subtle  difficulties  in 
the  poems),  or  \vtikoi  (those  who  solved  them),  and  their 
writings  had  ceased  to  exist  long  before  the  Scholiasts  made 
the  compilations  which  we  now  possess ;  indeed,  even  the  re- 
censions and  expositions  of  the  best  critics,  i.  e.  Zenodotus, 
Aristophanes,  Aristarchus,  and  Crates,  were  not  then  extant : 
in  fact,  from  the  time  of  Augustus  on,  scholars  contented 
themselves  with  making  abstracts  of  the  works  of  the  great 
critics,  copying  scholia,  and  compiling  lexicons.  Of  these, 
one  by  Apollonius,  though  in  a  fragmentary  state,  is  ex- 
tant, and  has  been  edited  by  Yilloison. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  what  was  done  by 
Zenodotus  of  Ephesus,  whom  Suidas  calls  the  first  corrector, 
§iopdit)T)')s,  of  the  text.     The  scholiasts  attribute  to  him  all 
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sorts  of  ineptitudes :  even  a  tiro  would  be  ashamed  of  the 
absurd  readings  attributed  to  him  ;  and  so  numerous  are  the 
verses  '  athetized'  that  he  leaves  Homer  but  a  shadow  of  his 
former  self  ('  nonnullis  visus  est  Homerum  prope  ex  Homero 
tollere ')  ;  often  removing  the  very  finest  passages,  '  contami- 
nating', curtailing,  enlarging,  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  treating 
the  Iliad  as  though  he  were  the  author  and  composer  of  it 
himself — 'omnem  sibi  in  Iliada  velut  in  propium  opus  ar- 
rogat  potestatem ' ;  so  violent  and  capricious  was  criticism  at 
its  commencement.  Yet  Wolf  has  a  fellow-feeling  for  Zeno- 
dotus,  and  quotes  Ausonius  in  his  honour — 

'  Maeonio  qualem  cultum  quaesivit  Homero 
Censor  Aristarchus  normaque  Zenodoti'. 

To  Zenodotus  is  attributed  the  correction  of  0?'/  for  wg,  B. 
144,  and  many  changes  of  syntax,  as  well  as  the  substitution 
of  more  modern  forms  for  old-fashioned  or  obsolete  ones ; 
also  the  correction  of  many  mistakes  which  had  arisen  from 
the  imperfection  of  ancient  writing,  the  non-separation  of 
words,  or  from  the  rapidity  with  which  copies  were  multi- 
plied for  sale. 

After  Zenodotus  comes  his  pupil  Aristophanes  of  Byzan- 
tium, in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  (^tXo^urjpoc,  Wolf 
styles  him)  and  Epiphanes.  Although  his  attention  was 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  tragic  poets  and  to  his  namesake's 
comedies,  yet  whatever  he  did  for  Homer  was  sound  and 
excellent  :  some  of  his  readings  are  quite  as  good  as  those 
of  our  common  text,  and  his  corrections  not  unfrequently 
win  the  approval  of  Aristarchus.     This  is  no  small  praise, 
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for  Aristarchus  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  king  of 
critics ;  indeed  his  name  has  become  proverbial  for  severity ; 
yet  of  the  800  books  which  he  wrote  on  literary  questions 
almost  nothing  remains,  although,  thanks  to  the  Venetian 
Scholia,  his  recension  of  Homer  is  tolerably  well  known  to 
us.  The  commentaries  of  Didymus  and  Aristonicus  were 
abstracts,  and  often  word-for-word  transcriptions  of  Aris- 
tarchus'   commentary  on  the  Iliad. 

Wolf  treats  Aristarchus  rather  unfairly;  but  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  truth  in  his  estimate  of  the  great  Alexan- 
drian. He  shows  that  Aristarchus  was  not  a  critic  in  the 
same  sense  as  Bentley  or  Valckenaer :  from  Horace's  words, 
'  Fiet  Aristarchus ',  he  concludes  that  he  was  more  an  inter- 
preter and  judge  of  poetry  than  a  textual  critic,  and  main- 
tains that  he  dealt  with  the  Homeric  poems  as  Varius  and 
Tucca  would  have  dealt  with  the  unfinished  poem  of  Virgil, 
had  they  not  been  prevented  by  the  request  of  Augustus  and 
of  their  dying  friend.  To  a  Greek  or  a  Roman,  a  critic 
meant  a  connoisseur  in  literature,  a  man  like  Maecius  Tarpa. 
The  aim  of  Aristarchus'  criticism  was  not  to  restore  the 
poems  to  their  original  condition,  but  to  give  them  the  ele- 
gance demanded  by  prevailing  taste  and  fashion,  so  that 
the  greatest  of  poets  might  not  seem  awkward  amongst  the 
brilliant  Alexandrian  savants :  '  forma  genuina  illis  fuit  ea, 
quae  poetam  maxime  decere  videbatur.  In  quo  nemo  non 
videt  omnia  denique  ad  Alexandrinorum  ingenium  et  arbi- 
trium  redire'. 

Ammonius  says  there  was  but  one  edition  by  Aristar- 
chus :  the  bad  readings  which  are  attributed  to  him  are  not 
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really  his,  but  are  merely  the  old  ones  allowed  to  stand  un- 
altered :  as  he  did  not  introduce  into  the  text  the  readings  of 
which  he  himself  approved,  they  remained  only  in  notes 
and  scholia.  To  Aristarchus  belongs  the  glory  of  having 
first  fixed  the  rules  of  Homeric  grammar  ;  it  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  where  a  slight  correction  would  bring  the  text 
into  accordance  with  his  rules,  he  should  make  that  correc- 
tion ;  but  when  this  was  impracticable,  he  declared  the  pas- 
sage spurious,  as  K.  397-399,  for  instance,  on  account  of  fxera 
aty'imv,  inter  vos.  Apollonius  Ehodius,  however,  had  taken 
no  offence  at  this  meaning  of  the  pronoun,  and  had  even 
used  it  as  a  first  person  plural,  n.  1277.*  Perhaps,  there- 
fore, Aristarchus  carried  his  grammatical  pedantry  too  far. 
We  have  seen  how  justly  he  rejected  allegorical  explana- 
tions of  the  poems,  and  limited  himself  to  common  sense : 
yet  even  in  this  he  goes  too  far,  and  often  lays  himself  open 
to  the  charge  of  \pi>xpo\oyla.  In  E.  860,  and  23.  148,  where 
Ares  and  Poseidon  shout  as  loud  as  lweaxi\oi  rj  $zkolxi^oi, 
he  introduces  the  correction  ewta^eiXoi  /}  ^eKa\^i^oi  !  This 
can  only  be  paralleled  by  his  conjecture  in  Pindar,  Pytlt. 
in.  76,  where,  thinking  the  stride  of  Apollo  was  too  long,  he 
read  for  j3a/uan  iv  -kowtw,  j3afxaTi  Iv  rpiTUTq  !  In  his  use  of 
the  obelus  Aristarchus  seems  not  to  have  marked  lines  which 
we  should  consider  spurious,  but  those  which  he  thought 
unworthy  of  Homer,  and  which  Homer,  had  he  been  trained 
in  the  schools  of  Alexandria,  would  himself  have  con- 
demned :  '  obelum  ab  Aristarcho  non  tarn  iis  versibus  esse 

*  Both  Apollonius  and  Aratus  use  their  pronouns  with  great  license. 
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praeposituni,  quos  crederet  Homeri  non  esse,  quam  his  omni- 
bus, qui  ei  viderentur  digni  reprehensione  minusque  digni 
loco  suo  vel  absolutissima  arte  priucipis  poetarum.'  Yet 
though  Aristarchus  may  have  carried  his  self-importance 
too  far,  he  was  in  the  main  right  when  he  felt  that  the 
critic  who  would  emend  these  poems  whose  early  history 
was  so  strange — orphans,  as  it  were,  of  noble  birth — must 
above  all  things  free  them  from  aught  misbecoming  their 
divine  origin :  '  non  quid  cecinerit  Homerus,  sed  quid  canere 
debuerit,  spectare  debuit  emendaturus'. 

'Hence,'  says  Wolf,  'it  is  plain  that  we  have  not  Homer's 
poems  in  their  original  freshness  and  vigour  as  they  were 
known  to  his  contemporaries,  but  that  we  receive  them, 
wasted  as  by  a  long  illness,  continued  from  the  time  of  Solon 
to  that  of  the  Alexandrians,  during  which  arrarjgers,  inter- 
polators, and  correctors,  subject  the  poems  to  whatever  course 
of  treatment  they  think  fit.'  Scholars  had  long  suspected 
this,  but  the  publication  of  the  Venetian  Scholia  placed  it 
beyond  all  doubt. 

Crates  of  Mallos  is  the  last  critic  of  whom  Wolf  treats. 
He  belongs  to  this  period,  and  founded  at  Pergamum  a 
school  similar  to  that  of  Alexandria,  and  almost  as  famous. 
He  did  his  best  to  read  all  the  science  of  his  day  into 
the  poems,  and  make  Homer  out  as  great  a  polymath  as 
himself. 

Wolf  never  completed  the  '  Prolegomena',  which  were 
published  in  their  present  fragmentary  state ;  but,  incom- 
plete though  they  are,  they  give  us  a  fair  outline  of  the 
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external  history  of  the  text,*  and  of  the  amount  of  knowledge 
or  ignorance  possessed  by  the  ancients  with  regard  to  the 
origin  and  proper  form  of  the  poems.  As  to  their  au- 
thorship or  origin,  in  many  respects  the  Greeks  knew 
even  less  than  we  :  Aristarchus  himself  appears  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  di gamma ;  therefore, 
putting  the  ancients  aside,  let  us  turn  with  the  moderns 
to  the  poems  themselves,  and  try  what  we  can  learn  from 
their  nature  and  contents.  Perhaps  we  shall  not  be  alto- 
gether unsuccessful  in  our  attempt  to  unweave  that  glorious 
'double  rainbow'  which  spans  the  mist  and  darkness  sur- 
rounding the  cradle  of  European  civilization. f 

*  This  is  now  supplemented  by  Lehrs  and  Ludwich  very  considerably,  in 
separating  the  Scholia  as  to  origin  and  tradition. 

t  In  his  recently-published  '  Aristarch's  Homerische  Textkritik  nach  den 
Fragmenten  des  Didymos  dargestellt  und  beurtheilt,'  Ludwich  maintains  (p.  27) 
that  the  great  Alexandrian's  criticism  was  only  tentative  ;  he  establishes  (p.  16) 
against  Ammonius,  as  Lehrs  has  done  also,  that  there  were  two  editions  by 
Aristarchus,  a  point  on  which  Wolf  hesitated. 


The  Homeric  poems  are  the  oldest  works  of  European 
literature,  and  were  the  earliest  achievement  of  the  Greek 
race,  for  which,  as  for  all  cultivated  nations  since,  they 
established  the  high-water  mark  of  intellectual  excellence, 
and  now  for  nearly  three  thousand  years  have  remained 
unapproached  and  unapproachable  in  their  freshness  and 
beauty  above  all  other  works  of  literature  and  art.  They 
have  become,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  Nature  to  us  and  to 
other  cultivated  Indo-Germanic  peoples.  To  the  transient 
generations  of  men  they  seem  everlasting  as  the  hills  them- 
selves. They  are  older  than  the  city  called  Eternal ;  and 
in  another  three  thousand  years,  when  that  city  may  be 
nothing  but  a  name,  they  will  still  be  as  fresh  and  lovely 
as  a  summer  dawn. 

The  influence  that  the  Homeric  poems  exercised  on  the 
subsequent  literature  of  Greece  can  scarcely  be  overrated. 
Greek  epic  poetry  is  but  an  echo,  and  later  on,  a  conscious 
imitation  of  them.  Aeschylus,  the  founder  of  Greek  tragedy, 
calls  his  poems  but  'crumbs  from  the  Homeric  banquet'. 
Amid  Sophocles'  merits  it  is  not  the  least  that  his  treatment 
of  character  is  'Homeric'.     History  first  accepts  the  myths 
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and  traditions  of  Homer  as  true,  moulds  its  style  after 
them,  and  soon  interprets  seriously  the  germs  of  fact  which 
it  believes  they  contain.  Philosophy,  too,  as  soon  as  she 
begins  to  ponder  the  problem  of  Humanity,  sees  in  the 
Homeric  poems  the  great  '  fact '  to  be  dealt  with,  and  either 
tries  to  expel  the  poems  from  their  place  in  education, 
or  else,  by  importing  into  them  her  own  views,  to  claim 
Homer  as  an  ally  and  support.  Phidias,  the  greatest  of 
Greek  sculptors,  confessedly  borrowed  from  Homer  the 
conception  of  his  Zeus,  which  was  set  up  in  Olympia,  the 
centre  and  focus  of  Hellas,  and  which  was  acknowledged  by 
all  as  a  satisfactory  embodiment  of  the  Hellenes'  idea  of  the 
Most  High.  To  Athens,  that  other  focus  of  Hellas,  Homer 
was  all  in  all :  and  to  imagine  Greek  life  without  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  is  as  impossible  as  to  imagine  it  without  sun- 
shine or  air. 

In  Europe  educators  have  wisely  used  the  Homeric 
poems  to  sweeten  the  often  bitter  draught  of  schoolboy 
learning :  and  many — looking  back  on  years  of  life  deso- 
lated by  school  routine  in  remote  towns,  where  the  light 
of  culture  nickered  and  went  out — remember  how  their 
hearts  leaped  at  the  sudden  sunlight  that  burst  on  them 
when  they  first  read  Homer,  and  how  his  caressing  verse 
made  divine  amends  for  their  long  journey  through  the 
gloomy  desert  of  'useful'  knowledge.  Everybody  knows 
what  an  awakening  in  Elysium  it  was  to  Keats  when  he 
first  read  Chapman's  English  rendering  of  the  poems ;  and 
it  is  an  old  story  now  how  great  a  boon  Voss  conferred  on 
the  German  nation  by  his  translation   of  Homer  into  the 
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vulgar  tongue :  anyone  who  looks  into  the  literature  of  the 
time  will  see  what  a  deep  sensation  it  produced,  and  how 
Homer's  poems  became  in  art  and  poetry  the  canon  of 
Truth  and  Nature.  Goethe's  words  have  become  a  familiar 
aphorism :  '  Homer  stellt  die  Existenz  dar,  wir  gewohnlich 
den  Effect :  er  schildert  das  Furchterliche,  wir  fiirchterlich, 
er  das  Angenehme,  wir  angenehm'.  Lessing,  in  his  famed 
'Laocoon',  seems  not  to  know  whether  Homer  is  more  true 
to  Nature,  or  Nature  to  Homer.*  The  French  and  Italian 
have  their  translations  by  Madame  Dacier  and  Monti,  the 
Slav  and  even  the  Irish  Kelt  have  theirs  by  Schukoffsky 
and  Mac  Hale,  f  The  Greeks  gave  the  greatest  honour  to 
Homer's  memory,  and  indeed  deified  him,  nor  has  their 
high  estimate  of  his  genius  been  set  aside  by  succeeding 
ages. 

But  all  the  calm  light  that  rested  on  the  godlike  head 
of  the  deified  Homer  has  been  within  the  last  century  dark- 
ened and  overcast;  and  amidst  a  'mighty  pother'  of  storm 
and  thunder  he  has  been  caught  away  from  our  eyes  like 
a  second  Romulus.  He  is  gone,  and  in  vain  we  seek  him 
sorrowing. 

The  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  commonly  called  the  poems  of 
Homer,  are  not  the  work  of  one  poet ;  but  each  is  a  col- 
lection of  separate  lays  by  different  bards.     Of  the  two  the 

*  Cf.  Tope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  134  : 

'  And  when  to  examine  every  part  he  (i.  e.  Virgil)  came, 
Nature  and  Homer  were,  he  found,  the  same ' . 

f  Sehukoffsky's  version  is  of  the  Odyssey  ;  Archbishop  Mac  Hale's  is  of  tho 
first  six  books  of  the  Had. 
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Iliad  is  the  elder  collection.  On  a  festal  evening,  in  some 
rich  man's  home,  the  lay  was  sung  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  Kithara.  Probably  it  was  of  moderate  length,  and 
treated  only  of  a  single  exploit  glorifying  the  ancestry  of 
the  entertainer.  Lays  which  dealt  with  the  same  subject — 
the  siege  of  Troy  for  instance — tended  to  fuse  together, 
having  more  natural  affinity  for  one  another  than  for  those 
which  treated  of  some  alien  subject.  As  this  war  surpassed 
all  others  in  interest,  the  '  tale  of  Troy  divine '  was  most  often 
demanded  by  audiences,  and  so  the  separate  lays  of  separate 
bards  dealing  therewith  were  brought  closely  together  until 
they  formed  wholes,  one  of  which  by  the  natural  law  of 
survival  proved  itself  the  fittest.  While  other  collections 
perished  by  neglect,  the  '  fittest '  throve  and  augmented,  and 
finally,  being  brought  to  Athens,  it  was  fixed  in  writing 
by  Pisistratus.  The  poems  are  the  poetic  growth  of  a  long 
period  of  time,  conditioned  by  natural  laws  like  language 
itself,  and,  like  it,  in  nowise  the  work  of  a  single  individual. 
This  was  the  obvious  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  Wolf's 
'Prolegomena  ad  Homerum'.  It  caused  the  most  wide- 
spread commotion  in  Germany,  not  merely  among  scholars, 
but  among  the  general  public,  who  had  been  all  bewitched 
by  the  charm  of  the  Homeric  poems  a  few  years  previously 
in  Voss's  translation.  Fichte  and  Humboldt  adopted  Wolf's 
views,  and  Goethe  eulogized  the  great  critic  in  verse : — 

'  Erst  die  Gesundheit  des  Mannes,  der,  endlich  von  Xamen  Homeros 

Kuhn  uns  befreiend,  uns  auch  ruft  in  die  vollere  Bahn  ! 
Denn  wer  wagte  mit  Gottern  den  Kampf,  und  wer  mit  dem  Einen  ? 
Docb.  Homeride  zu  sein,  auch  nur  als  letzter,  ist  schon'. 
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These  names  suffice  to  show  how  Wolf's  theory  influenced 
the  best  minds  of  Germany  on  the  question  :  but  quite  apart 
from  Homer,  Wolf's  work  is  of  the  highest  importance  in 
the  science  of  history  and  criticism,  owing  to  the  conscien- 
tiousness of  his  method.  For  almost  twenty  years  he  had 
in  silence  pondered  and  proved  the  thoughts  which  he  un- 
folded in  his  'Prolegomena';  for  twenty  years  he  had  untir- 
ingly investigated  the  traditions  of  antiquity,  the  poems 
themselves,  and  all  that  cultivated  men  of  any  age  or  coun- 
try had  written  about  them ;  and  after  his  twenty  years  of 
study  he  resolved,  though  with  inward  repugnance,  to  yield 
to  the  inexorable  force  of  reason,  and  abandon  errors  which 
had  become  most  dear  to  him.  Fr.  Schlegel,  a  man  whom 
no  one  will  suspect  of  taking  delight  in  the  overthrow  of 
time-honoured  beliefs,  bestows  the  highest  praise  on  Wolf's 
work  : — '  Through  the  spirit  of  disinterested  love  of  wis- 
dom, science,  and  truth  that  it  breathes — through  its  con- 
centration, and  the  skilful  concatenation  of  such  a  long 
chain  of  evidence — it  is  a  model  of  research'. 

Many  scholars  have  since  followed  the  path  pointed 
out  by  Wolf,  minutely  examining  the  connexion  between 
the  poems  and  their  dialectic  and  metrical  form ;  carefully 
reviewing  all  notices  of  Homer  or  Homeric  poetry  in  an- 
cient authors;  and  studying  closely  the  growth  of  Greek 
culture  in  connexion  with  the  literary  development  of  other 
nations  ;  for  all  these  momenta  must  meet  with  their  due 
and  proper  consideration  if  we  are  to  arrive  at  a  trust- 
worthy result.  Lachmann  (who  applied  Wolf's  principles 
to  old  German  poetry)  confined  himself  strictly  to  the  struc- 
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ture  and  connexion  of  the  Iliad,  contributing  much  of  the 
very  highest  value  in  that  department.  So  numerous  and 
so  excellent  are  the  writings  of  others  on  the  subject, 
especially  of  Nitzsch,  Baumlein,  Nugelsbach,  Diintzer,  Fried- 
lander,  and  Jacob,  that  they  have  interested  not  scholars 
merely,  but  the  general  public  of  Germany  in  the  '  Homeric 
Problem'.  And  amongst  other  good  results  it  is  not  the 
least  that  they  have  freed  the  subject  from  the  limitations 
of  pretended  historical  facts.  The  answer  to  the  question 
of  original  unity,  or  subsequent  union  of  originally  inde- 
pendent lays,  can  only  be  sought  in  the  poems  themselves. 

In  the  poems  themselves.  Theoretically  this  sounds  very 
well,  but  in  practice  it  often  means  leaving  the  decision  to 
subjective  inclination  and  individual  feeling ;  yet  the  fact 
that  convictions  are  divided  ought  not  to  make  us  give  up 
hope  that  we  may  obtain  a  fair  solution  by  careful  study ; 
and  poems  of  the  extent  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  by  mi- 
nute comparison  of  their  separate  parts,  afford  a  standard 
which  very  considerably  limits  the  uncertainty  of  subjective 
views.     Let  us  first  examine  the  Iliad. 

The  events  and  actions  which  the  Iliad  presents  to  us 
have  a  tolerably  close  connexion  with  each  other.  The  host 
of  the  Achaeans  are  already  in  the  tenth  year  of  their  effort 
to  take  Troy  by  way  of  vengeance  for  the  crime  of  Paris  ;  but 
Achilles,  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks,  deeply  mortified  at  an 
insult  put  upon  him  by  Agamemnon,  the  leader  of  the  army, 
resolves  to  avenge  the  wrong  done  him  by  withdrawing  from 
the  combat.  Thetis,  the  goddess-mother  of  Achilles,  by  her 
prayers  obtains  from  Zeus  the  promise  that  the  Greeks  shall 
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suffer  defeat  until  Agamemnon  repent  his  injustice  and  offer 
satisfaction.  Then  follows  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise.  At 
first  the  daring  of  the  Greek  chieftains  stems  the  tide  of 
Trojan  valour,  but  soon  the  Greeks  fall  into  such  distress 
that  Agamemnon  sends  an  embassy  of  the  noblest  men  in 
the  army  to  pray  for  reconciliation  with  Achilles,  and 
offer  full  satisfaction.  But  Achilles'  thirst  for  vengeance  is 
still  unslaked.  The  distress  of  the  Greeks  must  intensify, 
the  Trojans  must  press  into  the  camp,  and  the  burning  of 
the  ships  must  threaten  them  with  complete  destruction, 
before  he  can  bring  himself  to  give  up  his  rancour  and 
throw  off  his  inaction.  It  is  the  next  day  which  brings 
matters  to  the  crisis.  The  bravest  Greeks  retire  wounded 
from  the  field,  Hector  breaks  through  the  gate  and  rampart 
of  the  camp,  even  the  mighty  Ajax  cannot  stop  him,  and 
soon  a  ship  is  set  on  fire.  Hereupon  Patroclus,  the  trusty 
companion  of  Achilles,  begs  him  to  help  the  Greeks  in  their 
hour  of  need,  or  at  least  to  allow  himself  and  the  Myrmidons 
to  take  part  in  the  fight.  Achilles  gives  permission.  The 
timely  succour  brought  by  Patroclus  turns  the  fortune  of  the 
day,  and  lured  on  by  his  success,  contrary  to  the  express 
command  of  Achilles  that  he  should  do  no  more  than  defend 
the  camp,  he  presses  boldly  on  the  flying  Trojans.  But  soon 
he  falls,  and  with  difficulty  is  his  dead  body,  already  stripped 
of  its  armour,  rescued  from  the  enemy.  On  learning  the 
heart-rending  tidings,  Achilles  comes  to  the  rampart,  and 
merely  by  his  battle-shout  awes  the  Trojans  and  drives 
them  back.  Next  morning  Agamemnon  gives  full  satis- 
faction  for  his  insult,    and   Achilles  discards   his  rancour, 
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burning  with  desire  to  avenge  his  beloved  friend.  This 
vengeance  he  wreaks  in  the  renewal  of  the  fight,  and  slays, 
after  many  heroes  of  lesser  note,  Hector,  the  hope  and  pillar 
of  Troy.  The  burial  of  Patroclus,  the  funeral  games  in  his 
honour,  the  giving  back  of  Hector's  body  to  the  aged  Priam 
and  the  death-lament  over  it,  close  the  epic. 

This  brief  sketch  will  suffice  to  recall  the  main  features 
of  the  poem.  One  cannot  possibly  review  it  without  im- 
mediately perceiving  the  clear  connexion  of  the  whole, 
and  the  grouping  of  details  about  a  common  centre.  But. 
admiration  of  the  Homeric  poems  has  advanced  a  step 
further  than  this,  and  has  made  the  discovery  that  the 
whole  Iliad  is  dominated  by  a  single  thought,  a  leading 
idea,  a  motif,  running  all  through  it,  and  in  the  following 
way  is  the  doctrine  formulated :  '  To  Achilles'  righteous 
and  just  resentment  the  Most  High  Euler  of  the  world 
grants  satisfaction ;  but  human  passion  drives  into  excess 
and  malignity  resentment  which  in  itself  was  just.  Achil- 
les sins  in  rejecting  the  proffered  atonement,  and  through 
the  death  of  his  dearest  friend  pays  the  penalty  for  his 
excessive  wrath'. 

Who  would  deny  that  the  course  of  events  in  the  Iliad 
is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  expression  of  this  great  moral 
idea  ?  Who  is  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the  right  measure  of 
excess  and  defect — the  Mean — is  that  notion  which  through 
a  natural  tact  the  Greeks  of  every  age  considered  the  Ideal 
of  the  Good  and  Noble  ?  Yet  it  is  much  to  be  doubted 
whether  in  the  Iliad,  as  we  have  it  now,  and  as  the  old 
Greeks  had  it  (be  it  a  single  conception  or  a  union  of  sepa- 
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rate  elements),  we  can  find  the  presentation  of  that  idea 
dominating  the  whole,  or  can  even  fairly  read  it  into  the 
poem.  In  fact,  we  are  justified  in  giving  the  statement 
an  unhesitating  denial.  It  is  not  for  righteousness'  sake 
that  Zeus  grants  full  vengeance  to  the  wrathful  Achilles; 
he  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Thetis  for  former  kindnesses, 
by  means  of  which  she  moves  him  to  grant  her  request. 
The  rejection  of  the  proffered  atonement  by  Achilles  is  not 
the  point  on  which  the  subsequent  action  turns  :  no  notice 
is  taken  of  it  afterwards,  where  there  is  every  need  of  its 
being  mentioned,  and  Zeus,  without  the  slightest  indication 
of  displeasure  at  Achilles  for  being  so  implacable,  remains 
true  to  his  promise  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  him  through 
the  ever-increasing  distress  of  the  Greeks.  When  Patro- 
clus  falls,  neither  God  nor  man  regards  it  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  excessive  wrath  of  Achilles ;  he  is  slain  by  the 
direct  action  of  a  god  friendly  to  the  Trojans,  and  because 
he  transgresses  Achilles'  express  command  in  pressing  on  the 
retiring  enemy.  The  motif  which  we  were  to  find  running 
through  the  poem  is  on  all  vital  occasions  not  only  wanting, 
but  there  is  another,  essentially  different,  occupying  its 
place.  One  must,  as  it  were,  stand  far  away  from  the 
Iliad,  and  take  a  very  distant  view  of  it  indeed  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  any  single  thought  domi- 
nates the  whole. 

As  soon  as  we  leave  the  merest  general  outline,  and  ap- 
proach the  details  of  its  execution,  weighty  considerations 
force  us  to  give  up  all  thought  of  a  continuous  whole. 
Difference  of  style  and  manner  one  cannot  hope  to  make 
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generally  understood ;  and  as  to  the  grounds  for  doubt  which 
depend  upon  the  contents  of  the  poem,  so  great  is  their 
number  and  complexity,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  con- 
vey an  adequate  idea  of  them  without  entering  into  a  mi- 
nute and  lengthy  examination;  yet  here  we  may  give  a 
slight  foretaste  to  show  their  general  nature,  and  the  basis 
they  afford  for  theory. 

Such  discrepancies  as  that  of  the  same  hero  being  killed 
on  different  days  and  by  different  adversaries  may  be  passed 
over  as  trifles ;  they  only  occur  in  the  case  of  unimpor- 
tant names,  and  incongruities  of  the  kind  in  a  long  poem 
might  readily  be  set  down  to  forgetfulness  in  the  poet  even 
on  the  presupposition  of  single  authorship.  But  there  is 
something  further  which  deeply  affects  the  main  action 
itself. 

There  are  three  days  of  battle,  the  detailed  account  of 
which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  Iliad :  the  first  is 
tolerably  favourable  for  the  Greeks  though  deprived  of  Achil- 
les, and  reaches  from  the  second  almost  to  the  end  of  the 
seventh  book ;  the  second — which  tells  of  the  distress  of  the 
Greeks,  Patroclus's  fight  and  death,  and  ends  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  Achilles  on  the  scene  of  battle — embraces  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  eighteenth;  and  finally  the  third — in 
which  is  recounted  Achilles'  vengeful  slaughter  of  the 
Trojans,  and  the  slaying  of  Hector — occupies  the  twen- 
tieth, twenty-first,  and  twenty-second  books.  On  closer 
acquaintance  we  meet  the  greatest  difficulties.  Zeus  pro- 
mises in  the  first  book  to  bring  about  the  defeat  of  the 
Greeks  to  satisfy  the  wrathful  Achilles  :  yet  so  far  is  this 

E  2 
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from  taking  place,  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  day's  fight- 
ing the  Greeks  have  decidedly  the  best  of  it.  Again,  on 
the  second  day,  the  account  of  the  commencement  of  the 
battle  begins  briskly :  after  eighty  verses  we  hear  that 
as  long  as  the  sun  was  mounting  the  heaven  the  luck  was 
equal ;  but  after  that,  i.  e.  after  noon,  the  decisive  change 
began  ;  yet  further  on,  when  we  have  through  five  books 
followed  the  many  vicissitudes  of  the  fight,  and  have  learnt 
events  which  must  have  occupied  a  considerable  time,  viz. — 
the  battle  round  the  rampart  of  the  Greeks,  the  storming  of 
its  gate  after  obstinate  resistance,  Poseidon's  help  given  to 
the  Achaeans,  the  cozening  of  Zeus  by  Hera,  his  sleep,  and 
the  assistance  he  lends  to  the  Trojans  on  awaking,  their 
rallying,  the  fight  round  A j ax's  ship,  Patroclus's  prayer  to 
Achilles  for  permission  to  succour  the  Greeks,  the  arraying 
of  Patroclus  and  the  Myrmidons,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
combat  in  which  they  engage — after  all  this,  though  4000 
verses  previously  we  were  expressly  told  it  was  noon,  we 
learn  that  it  is  still  noon,  or  nearly  noon,  for  the  sun 
is  in  the  mid-heaven.  Arbitrarily  to  excise  some  passages 
between  the  two  notices  of  noon,  as  later  enlargements  of 
the  originally  compact  relation,  avails  but  little,  for  the 
whole  development  of  the  fight — which  is  to  bring  about 
the  appearance  of  Patroclus — and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  battle  shared  in  by  him,  fall  into  a  period  which  has 
no  existence,  viz.,  between  two  points  of  time  which  are 
expressly  stated  to  be  identical. 

The  appearing  of  Patroclus  on  another  occasion  is  just 
as  strange.     At  the  beginning  of  the  unfavourable  turn  of 
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events  in  the  eleventh  book  he  is  sent  by  Achilles  in  hot 
haste  to  inquire  who  is  the  wounded  man  that  Nestor 
is  bearing  from  the  battle.  Patroclus  is  in  such  a  hurry  to 
fulfil  his  impatient  lord's  command,  that  he  refuses  Nestor's 
courteous  invitation  to  seat  himself  in  his  tent.  Soon,  how- 
ever, this  haste  is  all  forgotten  ;  and  during  the  storming  of 
the  rampart  by  Hector,  during  the  many  reverses  of  fortune 
which  occupy  four  long  books,  Patroclus  remains  in  the  tent 
of  the  Greek  chief  placidly  conversing ;  nay,  stranger  still, 
when  he  finally,  in  the  sixteenth  book,  returns  to  Achilles  he 
brings  no  answer  to  the  commission  laid  upon  him,  nor  is  a 
word  said  about  his  having  been  sent  out  at  all. 

Similar  want  of  consistency  we  find  all  through  the 
poem,  no  matter  how  vivid  and  intuitively  intelligible 
the  separate  episodes  may  be :  even  scenes  which  are  most 
closely  united  often  will  not  fit  in  with  the  whole  state 
of  the  fight,  or  the  manner  of  it,  or  the  place  where  it  is 
carried  on.  We  have  mentioned  how  Agamemnon  sends 
an  embassy  of  the  noblest  men  in  the  army  to  Achilles  to 
offer  reparation  so  complete  that  we  wonder  it  is  not  ac- 
cepted, yet  shortly  after  Achilles  speaks  as  if  the  embassy 
had  never  been  sent  at  all  (n.  71)  : 

(Tpwes)  Tct^a  K€v  <f>evyovTe<;  ivav\ov<; 
irXrjcretav  veKviov,  el  fxoi  Kpeiutv  Ayafxefxvwv 
7773-10,  el8eirj. 

Of  the  part  which  Poseidon  takes  in  the  battle  on  one 
occasion  we  have  two  separate  and  irreconcilable  accounts 
(N.  345-360,  and  N.  10-39).  In  the  later  passage  he  is 
represented  'stealing  secretly  forth  from  the  grey  salt  sea' 
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(v.  352),  and  'avoiding  to  give  open  aid'  (v.  356)  to  the 
Argives ;  yet  in  the  earlier  passage,  where  his  glorious  com- 
ing from  Samothrace  with  chariot  and  horses  is  described, 
there  is  not  a  thought  of  secrecy  or  concealment.  Again  in 
A.  we  find  a  prophecy  of  Zeus  about  the  immediate  future 
which  is  irreconcilable  with  what  follows.  Zeus  (vv.  191— 
194)  promises  that  when  Agamemnon  is  wounded  and  retires 
from  the  combat  he  will  '  give  Hector  strength  to  slay  till 
he  come  to  the  well-timbered  ships,  till  the  sun  goeth  down 
and  sacred  darkness  draweth  on'.  Soon  after  Agamemnon 
is  wounded  and  leaves  the  fight ;  but  Hector,  instead  of 
pressing  on  victoriously  with  god-given  strength,  and  hew- 
ing his  way  towards  the  ships,  is  himself  wounded  by  Dio- 
rnede  (vv.  355,  356) : 

(TTrj  8k  yvv£  ipnrwv  kou  epetcraro  xeLPL  "^o-X^V 
ya.L7)<;'   a.fJL<f)l  Se  ocrae  KeXaivr)  vv$  IkoXv^^v 

and  as  soon  as  he  gets  breath  again  he  leaps  into  his  chariot 
and  drives  away  !  So,  too,  in  9.  we  come  upon  a  jarring 
discord :  Zeus  prophesies  that  Achilles  will  rouse  himself 
(vv.  475,  476)  : 

r)fjLa.Ti  tw,  or  av  ol  /xkv  e7rl  TrpvfjLvfjcri  fj-d^oiVTat 
crretvei  iv  alvoTdru),  irepl  TJarpoKkoio  7recrovTOS. 

Now  ii/mciTL  Tti"  is  never  used  to  signify  the  immediate  future, 
yet  it  is  on  the  evening  of  the  very  next  day  that  Achilles 
appears  at  the  trench,  and  the  fight  over  Patroclus's  dead 
body  was  in  the  open  field  and  not  at  the  ships.  So  patent 
were  these  inconsistencies  that  Aristarchus  struck  out  the 
lines  as  later  interpolations.     But  perhaps  even  more  re- 
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markable  are  the  irreconcilable  narratives  describing  the 
death  of  Patroclus,  which  are  in  immediate  juxtaposition. 
In  fl.  793-815  we  read  how  Apollo  stripped  him  of  his 
armour;  yet  in  P.  125-187,  and  still  more  expressly  in 
v.  205,  it  is  stated  that  Hector  did  so. 

Here  are  inconsistencies  which  cannot  be  set  aside.  We 
may  be  captivated  by  the  life-like  vividness  and  power  of 
the  separate  parts  and  of  individual  episodes,  but  the  effort 
to  hold  fast  the  thread  of  the  narrative  ends  in  utter  failure. 
We  cannot  maintain  our  equilibrium,  but,  as  though  in  a 
mighty  ocean-current,  are  swept  away  out  of  our  steady 
course.  Yet  in  an  age  where  there  was  no  other  way  to 
make  acquaintance  with  a  poem  but  by  hearing  it  recited, 
surely  it  must  have  been  necessary  that  above  all  things  the 
plot  should  be  simple,  easily  comprehended,  and  clear. 

Quite  different  is  the  impression  left  by  the  account  of 
the  battle  of  the  first  day  (reaching  from  the  second  to  the 
seventh  book),  which,  though  it  be  inconsistent  with  what  we 
are  led  to  expect  from  A.,  yet  is  in  itself,  if  we  make  some 
inconsiderable  exceptions,  clear  and  intelligible.  Who  that 
has  ever  read  the  Iliad  can  forget  the  striking  picture  of 
Helen  amongst  the  Trojan  grey-beards  as  they  sit  viewing 
the  Greeks  from  the  wall  of  Troy;  the  delicately-finished 
sketch  of  Pandarus,  the  beauty  of  which  Lessing  has  ap- 
preciated so  well ;  the  heroic  deeds  of  Diomede,  the  chival- 
rous scene  where  he  meets  with  Glaucus ;  and,  finally,  the 
parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  which,  though  often 
imitated,  has  never  been  surpassed  in  its  touching  beauty 
and  truth?     But  though  each  separate  portion  is  so  fine  that 
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it  is  hard  to  give  the  preference  to  any  one  of  them, 
yet  their  union  with  one  another  cannot  be  accepted 
without  hesitation.  There  are  too  many  events  crowded 
together  for  us  to  consider  them  as  taking  place  succes- 
sively on  one  day ;  and  the  connexion  of  scene  with  scene 
is  anything  but  clear. 

These  books  begin  with  the  arming  of  the  Greek  heroes, 
which  is  splendidly  pourtrayed :  the  muster  of  the  host  and 
the  names  of  the  chieftains  occupy  nearly  400  lines ;  all 
points  to  the  beginning  of  a  great  general  engagement ; 
and  there  follows — a  truce,  and  the  single  combat  of  Paris 
with  Menelaus.  A  solemn  agreement,  ratified  with  sacrifices 
and  oaths,  that  if  Menelaus  be  victor  Helen  and  the  trea- 
sures shall  be  restored,  is  wantonly  broken ;  and  yet  later, 
on  that  very  same  day,  Hector  is  represented  as  proposing  a 
second  single  combat  without  covenanting  for  any  prize  of 
victory,  and  almost  without  a  thought  of  the  previous  com- 
bat. The  Greeks,  too,  without  a  word  of  reproach  for  the 
former  perfidy  of  the  Trojans,  accept  the  challenge  ;  and 
still  more  strange,  though  the  former  combat  resulted  in 
their  favour,  though  in  the  general  action  they  had  been 
superior,  yet  their  bravest  chieftains  have  not  courage  for 
the  fight,  and  need  Nestor's  reproaches  to  rouse  them  from 
their  dismay.  Among  these  cowards  is  Diomede,  who  on 
this  very  day  had  courage  enough  to  fight  with  Ares  and 
to  vanquish  him.  But  even  before  this  we  find  Diomede's 
prowess  has  all  evaporated  most  mysteriously,  for  scarcely 
has  he  driven  Aphrodite  and  Ares  from  the  field,  when 
upon   meeting  Glaucus    he   inquires  with  most  punctilious 
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piety  whether  he  be  a  god  or  no,  '  since  in  a  combat  with 
the  gods  no  man  should  engage'. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enumerate  here  any  more 
contradictions  of  this  kind,  though  the  abundance  of  them 
invites  one  to  do  so ;  for  in  the  two  parts  of  the  Iliad 
under  review,  that  is,  in  almost  half  of  the  entire  poem, 
the  host  of  considerations  that  present  themselves  would 
take  up  too  much  space,  and  we  can  only  attempt  by  some 
obvious  instances  to  point  out  their  kind  and  their  signifi- 
cation. Whoever  would  wish  to  find  full  confirmation  of  the 
importance  of  these  contradictions  will  not  seek  it  in  the 
writings  of  those  who  have  so  convincingly  established  the 
dissonances,  but  will  rather  turn  to  the  best  essays  of  the 
opposite  school,  which  vainly  tries  to  prop  up  the  unity  of 
the  poem.  The  artful  interpretations  and  sophistical  subtle- 
ties which  are  resorted  to  by  the  conservatives  are  the  best 
justification  our  disbelief  can  have.  When  a  poem  like  the 
Iliad — at  one  time  through  a  few  hundred  lines,  at  another 
time  through  nearly  a  thousand  verses — has  characters 
and  situation  strongly  marked,  and  expressed  even  in  the 
most  trifling  details  with  the  greatest  clearness  ;  and  yet  in 
the  verses  immediately  following  foregoes  all  that  this  pre- 
ceding situation  implied,  and  abandons  the  'feeling'  of  the 
former  passage ;  and  when  this  sort  of  discord  pervades  the 
poem — occurring  not  so  much  in  the  separate  episodes,  as  in 
their  uniting  together  to  form  a  greater  totality — we  are 
naturally  led  to  the  conclusion  that  those  single  narrations 
are  the  original  elements,  and  that  their  union  was  an 
afterthought. 
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Though  the  narrative  of  Diomedes'  meeting  with  Glau- 
cus  is  in  its  kind  as  excellent  as  that  of  his  Aristeia,  yet  it 
can  neither  have  been  composed  nor  intended  as  a  continua- 
tion of  that  narrative.  Hector's  proposal  of  single  combat, 
the  fear  of  the  Greek  chiefs  to  fight  with  him,  Nestor's  re- 
proaches and  admonitions,  are  all  excellently  told ;  but  as 
incidents  of  the  same  day,  on  which  the  Achaeans  are  cheated 
of  the  prize  of  a  previous  single  combat,  and  of  a  day  on 
which  they  are  completely  victorious,  they  are  simply  incon- 
gruous. Facts  of  this  kind  speak  so  loudly  that  one  cannot 
be  deaf  to  them,  and  their  consideration  has  brought  about 
an  unanimity  on  certain  points  between  the  opposing  parties. 
No  one  really  familiar  with  the  question  at  issue  any  longer 
thinks  that  an  individual  poet,  by  name  Homer,  created 
the  whole  Iliad  in  its  present  shape  and  extent.  That  the 
authors  of  the  Iliad  in  its  present  state  had  older  separate 
lays  to  work  on — by  the  expansion,  development,  and 
piecing-together  of  which  they  formed  a  collective  poem — 
that  the  incongruities,  or  as  they  are  more  mildly  termed 
discrepancies,  which  present  themselves  arise  from  this  patch- 
ing, is  acknowledged  even  by  the  intelligent  upholders  of  the 
unity  of  conception.  Extreme  conservatives  think  it  suf- 
ficient to  remark  how  difficult  it  is  to  point  out  expressly 
the  older  and  independent  elements,  and  maintain  that  the 
value  of  the  Iliad  rests  not  on  the  beauty  of  its  separate 
episodes,  but  on  its  grandeur  as  a  whole.  The  first  objec- 
tion is  quite  beside  the  mark  :  the  point  at  issue  is,  whether 
the  poem  did  or  did  not  spring  from  such  elements — and 
upon  this  considerable  unanimity  is  now  felt.     The  propor- 
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tion  which  the  subsequent  additions  bear  to  the  original  germ 
will  be  set  in  a  clearer  light  by  further  examination  and  dis- 
cussion. The  question,  whether  we  are  to  consider  the  sepa- 
rate episodes  or  their  grouping  together  as  of  higher  value, 
may  well  be  left  unanswered.  We  may  remark,  however, 
that  the  composition  of  comprehensive  and  delicately-arti- 
culated epic  poems — compared  with  that  of  simple  lays, 
dealing  each  with  a  separate  adventure — is  a  marked  ad- 
vance in  epic  literature.  The  greatness  of  Homer  lies  in 
making  this  advance  beyond  the  older  poets,  and  originat- 
ing an  extensive  and  duly-organized  poem,  which  was  sub- 
sequently still  more  extended  and  skillfully  articulated  by 
later  bards,  sometimes  with  more,  sometimes  with  less,  suc- 
cess. The  origination  of  the  Iliad,  therefore,  in  contra- 
distinction to  its  subsequent  elaboration  and  augmentation, 
is  a  fact  of  the  highest  significance  in  the  evolution  of  the 
Greek  Epos. 

What  we  have  just  said  makes  for  the  superiority  of 
the  poem,  in  its  character  of  an  articulated  whole,  to  other 
lays  of  its  own  time,  rather  than  to  its  own  separate  ele- 
ments ;  for,  with  all  its  greatness,  we  must  never  forget  that 
in  the  Iliad  the  inconsistencies  are  so  obvious  and  so  vital 
that,  when  once  pointed  out,  they  cannot  be  glossed  over ; 
and  though  for  centuries  thousands  of  readers,  bewitched  by 
the  entrancing  beauty  of  the  poetry,  heeded  them  not,  it  was 
not  owing  to  any  deficiency  in  power  of  observation,  but 
rather  because  the  separate  portions  fascinate  so  irresis- 
tibly that  one  does  not  regard  their  mutual  connexion 
and  interdependence,  being  transported  with  enchantment, 
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like  the  boatman  who  forgets  the  reefs  as  he  listens  to  the 
song  of  the  Lorelei : 

'  Den  Schiffer  im  kleinen  Schiffe 
Ergreif  t  es  mit  wildem  "Weh  ; 
Er  schaut  nicht  die  Felsenriffe 
Er  schaut  nur  hinaiif  in  die  Hoh ' . 

What  Goethe  and  what  Lessing  admired  in  the  Iliad  was 
not  its  totality,  but  the  exceeding  beauty  of  separate  parts ; 
and  I  think  we  do  not  lose,  but  rather  gain,  when  we  feel 
that  these  are  complete  in  themselves,  and  cease  to  regard 
the  Iliad  as  the  work  of  one  man — a  miracle,  or  a  '  lusus 
naturae*. 

Hitherto  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  Iliad 
only :  now  we  shall  briefly  discuss  the  Odyssey.  The  plea 
for  the  unity  of  design  in  the  Odyssey  is  not  based  upon  the 
well-considered  limits  of  its  subject-matter,  and  the  group- 
ing of  its  many  details  about  a  common  centre,  but  rather 
on  the  skilful  and  complicated  plaiting  of  the  whole.  The 
despite  Odysseus  suffers  at  the  hands  of  fate  during  his 
return,  and  afterwards  from  the  suitors,  all  serves  to  one 
end,  to  show  the  character  of  the  hero ;  his  endurance  and 
circumspect  prudence  are  superior  to  perils  by  sea  and  perils 
by  land  :  neither  the  love  of  pleasure,  nor  the  magic  of  god- 
desses' beauty,  nor  the  naive  sweetness  of  the  maiden  who 
befriends  him  in  his  distress,  can  avail  to  ease  his  yearning 
for  his  home,  or  overmaster  his  love  for  his  wife,  who  is 
equally  true  to  him,  '  pure,  lovely,  and  without  reproach'. 

The  story  of  which  this  is  the  leading  motif  is  not  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  order  of  events ;  the  commencement 
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of  the  poem  places  us  already  at  the  end  of  the  wanderings 
of  Odysseus,  which  are  narrated  not  by  the  poet  in  his  own 
person,  but  with  much  greater  effect  by  Odysseus  himself 
when  a  guest  amongst  the  Phaeacians,  and  quite  assured  of 
his  safe  return.  Three  strands  of  narrative — the  proceedings 
iu  Odysseus's  house,  the  journey  of  Telemachus  to  his  father's 
companions  in  arms,  and  Odysseus's  wanderings — at  first  run 
parallel  to  one  another,  but  by  degrees  are  gradually  plaited 
together  into  a  single  thread ;  and  Odysseus  and  Telema- 
chus, returning  almost  simultaneously  to  Ithaca,  master  and 
slay  the  enemies  in  their  house.  That  this  skilful  arrange- 
ment is  the  result  of  mature  design,  and  that  this  complexity 
of  plot  is  an  advance,  in  the  art  of  composition,  upon  the 
consecutive  arrangement  of  the  Iliad  will  readily  be  con- 
ceded, but  will  not  give  us  much  help  towards  deciding 
whether  the  Odyssey  in  its  present  form  was  originally 
single  in  its  design,  or  is  an  excellent  piecing-together  of 
older  poems  not  originally  designed  to  coalesce,  or  is  an  ex- 
pansion and  development  of  a  germ  originally  much  simpler. 
But  against  the  first  of  these  there  are  the  following  irre- 
futable arguments : — First,  with  regard  to  the  plot  as  just 
pointed  out,  it  is  only  by  taking  a  very  general  and  abstract 
view  indeed  that  we  can  regard  it  as  an  indication  of  unity 
of  design.  The  third  and  fourth  books  contain  really  no- 
thing which  has  the  remotest  bearing  on  Odysseus;  they 
deal  with  the  return  of  the  heroes  from  Troy  (expressly 
exclusive  of  Odysseus).  The  character  of  the  hero,  which  is 
so  well  sketched  in  the  first  half  of  the  poem,  suffers  fatal 
degradation  in  the  second  half ;  and  though  it  would  be  too 
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much  to  declare  it  a  parody  or  caricature  of  the  preceding 
representation,  yet  the  contrast  is  so  very  marked  that  we 
cannot  see  how  one  and  the  same  poet  could  have  composed 
both.  How,  for  instance,  could  the  poet  who  represented 
Odysseus  braving  the  horrors  of  the  Cyclops'  cave,  and  in- 
flicting such  vengeance  on  the  slayer  of  his  companions,  all 
unaided  by  the  gods,  represent  him  enduring  so  unmanf  ully, 
nay  protracting  and  almost  courting,  such  despiteful  usage 
at  the  hands  of  the  '  wanton  dissolute  boys'  who  seem  never 
to  have  engaged  in  any  war  save  that  of  words — he  the 
TTToX'nropOog,  and  assisted  at  every  turn  by  Athene  herself  ? 
In  fact  his  endurance  in  this  part  of  the  poem  is  more 
worthy  of  the  '  captator  TJlixes '  of  Horace's  Satire  (u.  5) 
than  of  the  wave-worn  warrior  of  the  previous  books.* 

We  said  that  the  Odyssey,  was  more  complicated  than 
the  Iliad  :  so  loose,  however,  is  the  connexion  between  the 
two  separate  lines  of  action,  that  the  narrative  of  Telema- 
chus's  expedition  is  perfectly  otiose,  and  the  expedition  itself 
quite  futile.  But  apart  from  this,  the  sutures  are  very 
plain  where  this  narrative  is  joined  on  to  the  other.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  fifth  book,  to  get  us  back  from 
the  Telemachy  to  the  Odyssey  proper,  an  assembly  of  gods 
is  held  whose  deliberations  are  out  of  harmony  with  what 
we  read  of  in  the  first  book,  and  are  related  in  verses  which 
are  a  cento  from  other  parts  of  the  poem.f    On  the  other 

*  The  dreary  repetition  of  the  insults  heaped  on  Odysseus  finds  a  parallel 
in  the  dreary  battle-scenes  which  are  tiresomely  repeated  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  hooks  of  the  Iliad. 

t  The  Odyssey  opens  with  the  promise  of  Odysseus's  return  given  by  Zeus  to 
Athene,  to  effect  the  accomplishment  of  which  the  goddess  proposes  the  sending 
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hand,  when  we  are  to  pass  from  the  account  of  Odysseus's 
arrival  in  Ithaca  to  that  of  Telemachus,  in  the  fifteenth 
book,  Athene  is  put  into  requisition ;  but  unfortunately  she 
leaves  Odysseus,  with  whom  she  has  been  much  busied, 
a  long  time  after  dawn,  and  yet  arrives  that  very  day  before 
dawn  in  Lacedaemon ;  the  points  of  time  are  expressly 
marked  as  they  require  to  be,  and  this  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  the  passages  being  composed  by  the  same  poet. 

Another  important  argument  against  unity  of  design 
is,  that  the  groundwork  of  the  narrative,  which  must 
surely  be  clear  in  the  mind  of  an  individual  poet,  is  by 
no  means  clear,  but  varies.  Now  these  variations  cannot 
be  explained  as  '  f reie  Dichtungen '  which,  though  violating 
strict  logical  consistency,  are  often  deliberately  introduced 
by  a  poet  into  his  work  for  the  sake  of  adding  some  special 
charm  or  beauty,  thus  justifying  their  existence ;  for  the 
variations  to  which  we  refer  add  no  special  charm  or  beauty, 
but  are  rather  blemishes  and  disturbing  elements.  For  ex- 
ample; the  god  whose  wrath  is  visited  on  Odysseus  is  at 
one  time  Helios,  at  another  Poseidon :  there  are  also  diffe- 

of  Hermes  to  Kalypso,  while  she  herself  goes  to  Ithaca.  Athene  indeed  goes  to 
Ithaca,  but  Hermes  is  not  sent,  though  his  mission  is  much  more  needed. 
Afterwards,  when  the  interpolator  has  done  with  the  less  important  episode,  he 
lays  the  blame  of  the  delay,  which  is  really  his  own,  on  Zeus,  to  whom  he  re- 
presents Athene  as  coming  with  complaints,  reminding  him  of  his  promise,  and 
getting  Hermes  sent.  But  there  is  another  inconsistency  :  Telemachus  intends 
that  his  journey  shall  be  of  brief  duration,  and  that  his  absence  from  home  shall 
remain  a  secret  ($.  374).  In  strict  accordance  with  this  intention  he  refuses 
Menelaus'  invitation  to  stay  longer  at  his  Court,  and  for'  very  excellent  rea- 
sons (8.  594).  And  yet  after  all  he  remains  more  than  twenty  days  in  Sparta, 
viz.,  all  the  time  occupied  by  the  return  of  Odysseus  from  Ogygia  to  Scheria, 
by  his  stay  at  Scheria,  and  his  voyage  thence  to  Ithaca. 
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rent  accounts  of  the  number  of  the  suitors,  of  their  abodes, 
and  of  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  carousing  in 
Odysseus's  house,  of  their  bringing  marriage  gifts  or  not, 
of  the  outward  form  and  appearance  of  the  hero  himself, 
of  the  age  of  Telemachus,  of  the  attempt  of  the  suitors 
on  his  life,  of  the  name  of  a  most  important  personage 
(Eurykleia,  Eurynome)  within  Odysseus's  house.  Here  are 
inconsistencies,  exhibited  most  convincingly  by  Jacob  and 
Fasi,  which  cannot  be  set  aside. 

A  third  argument  of  the  greatest  possible  weight,  but 
not  very  capable  of  demonstrative  proof,  is  derived  from 
the  difference  of  style  and  poetic  merit  of  different  parts, 
which  will  be  perhaps  best  felt  by  comparing  the  wretched 
confusion  of  the  twentieth  book  with  the  crystalline  clear- 
ness of  the  sixth. 

Sometimes  it  is  very  hard  to  say  which  of  two  similar 
passages  in  the  Odyssey  is  to  be  considered  the  original, 
and  which  the  copy ;  for  a  scene  often  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  a  slightly- altered  form  :  indeed  the  whole  poem  is 
haunted  by  these  'doubles',  a  characteristic  which  differen- 
tiates the  Odyssey  from  the  Iliad.  In  addition  to  those 
instances  of  variation  and  repetition  mentioned  above,  we 
may  call  attention  to  the  two  solitary  goddesses  Kirke  and 
Kalypso,  who  on  account  of  their  many  resemblances  are 
constantly  in  after  ages  confounded,  as  we  see  from  Pau- 
sanias'  account  of  the  figures  on  the  Chest  of  Kypselos 
(Lib.  v.  xix.  7):  Ela\v  oiiv  ev  cnr^Xaitf)  ywrj  naOevdovaa  avv 
uv$q\  iir\  k\(vq,  teal  a<pag  'O^vaala  tlvat  Kai  Kipxriv  ISos- 
d£o/i£v  apiOfxi^  r£  tCjv  Otpuiraiviov,   al  tloi  irpb    tov   (nrr)\a'iov 
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kcu  role  iroiov/nivoig  ujt'  avriov.  Now  it  was  Kalypso  that 
lived  in  a  grotto,  not  Kirke,  although  the  rest  of  the  scene 
evidently  is  from  the  Kirke-episode  (k.  348-360).  In  the 
same  way  we  have  two  wonder-working  speeders  of  Odysseus 
o'er  the  sea,  Aeolus  and  Alcinoos  ;*  the  similar  prophecies 
of  Kirke  and  Teiresias;  the  ill-timed  slumbers  of  Odysseus 
which  are  twice  fraught  with  disaster.  In  the  second  half 
of  the  poem  stools  and  baser  missiles  are  flung  thrice  at  the 
hero,f  when  once  would  have  sufficed.  He  is  recognised  by 
dogs  on  four  different  occasions;*  on  four  different  occa- 
sions, to  audiences  not  entirely  different,  he  gives  deceptive 
accounts  of  himself,  which,  though  similar,  do  not  agree  in 
the  chief  points. §  Penelope,  too,  is  always  ready  to  fall 
asleep  no  matter  what  hour  it  is;||  Octysseus'  constant  beg- 
ging and  eating  is  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  as  to  draw 
down  the  ridicule  of  the  ancients  (see  Athenaeus,  x.  412  b) ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  signs  from  heaven  which  the  gods 
never  tire  of  repeating.*! 

Lachmann  dissected  the  Iliad ;  Kirchhoff  has  dissected 
the  Odyssey  with  as  much  conscientious  care  as  acuteness. 
His  theory  is  that  the  Odyssey  is  a  systematic  re-editing, 
by  a  poet  or  poets  of  moderate  abilities,  of  an  original 
germ  incorporated  with  kindred  lays,  and  further  enlarged 

*  It  is  worth  while  remarking  that  first  we  are  told  the  Phaeacian  ships  go 
without  sails  or  rowing,  and  yet  afterwards  they  are  rowed. 

t  p.  360-491;  <r.  346-428;   v.  284-344. 

t  £.  29;  sr.  4,  162;  p.  291. 

§  v.  257-286;  £.  199-359;  p.  419-444;  r.  172-248. 

||  8.  793 ;  7T.  450  ;   <r.  188 ;   v.  54  ;  <p.  357  ;  (J/.  5. 

IF  o.  160-165,   525-528;   p.  160,  541;   t.  535;    v.   103,   345;   </>.  411-413; 
X-   240. 
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by  freely-invented  additions ;  that  the  original  germ  itself, 
viz.,  the  return  and  adventures  of  Odysseus,  is  not  a 
simple  lay  like  those  which  go  to  form  the  Iliad,  but 
belongs  to  a  period  when  the  art  of  poetry  had  greatly 
developed,  and  that  the  amplifications,  such  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  and  later  additions,  belong  to  a  period  when 
the  creative  power  of  epic  poetry  was  nearly  effete,  and 
mere  prolixity  was  supplanting  force.  If  we  may  be  al- 
lowed a  Euhemeristio  interpretation  of  the  story  that  the 
Iliad  was  the  production  of  Homer's  youth,  and  the  Odyssey 
of  his  decay,  we  would  say  that  the  Iliad  is  the  child  of 
youthful  epio  poetry,  and  the  Odyssey  the  offspring  of  its 
age. 

It  is  the  fashion  amongst  some  scholars  to  compare  the 
evolution  of  Greek  epic  poetry  with  that  of  the  sagas  and 
legends  of  other  nations,  from  China  to  Peru,  on  a  prin- 
ciple no  other  than  that  of  '  obscurum  per  obscurius';  and 
to  refer  the  reader,  who,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  is  omniscient 
or  nearly  so,  if  not  to  the  'epics'  of  Polynesians,  Aztecs, 
Eskimo,  and  Tartars,  at  least  to  the  Indian  Hahabharata, 
the  Scandinavian  Edda,  the  Finnish  Kalevala,  the  Nibe- 
lungen-Lied,  and  the  Chansons  de  Geste  :  far  be  it  from 
us,  however,  to  essay  such  an  eagle-flight, 

'  Di  meliora  piis,  errorem  et  hostibus  ilium' ; 

therefore  let  us  proceed  in  the  following  chapters  to  a  more 
minute  examination  of  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Homeric 
poems  themselves. 


VI. 

The  Homeric  poems  were  produced  and  orally  preserved  by- 
bards  of  whom  we  find  idealized  pictures  in  the  Odyssey. 
These  bards  live  at  the  courts  of  princes,  and  their  themes 
are  similar  to  that  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  :  the  quarrel  of 
Odysseus  and  Achilles  (9.  72),  the  taking  of  Troy  by  the 
wooden  horse  (9.  499),  the  tale  of  Ares  and  Aphrodite 
(9.  226),  and  the  return  of  the  Greeks  from  Troy  (a.  325). 
They  alone  sing,  and  never  do  any  of  their  hearers  attempt 
to  meddle  with  what  is  the  exclusive  profession  of  the  bards. 
Once  and  once  only  do  we  read  of  anyone  not  a  bard  by 
profession  singing  such  lays,  and  that  person  is  no  less 
(  than  Achilles,  the  goddess-born,  to  whom  the  poet  does  not 

f 

grudge  a  share  in  his  skill  and  art  (I.  186).  Lachmann  and 
Grote,  therefore,  are  doubtless  wrong  in  talking  of  tho  epic 
lays  as  though  they  were  mere  '  Volkspoesie',  as  in  the 
poems  themselves  the  people  are  represented  as  quite  mute, 
and  it  is  not  from  their  traditions  that  the  poet  gets  his 
themes,  but  by  direct  inspiration  of  the  muse  (9.  63).  In 
fine,  from  internal  evidence  it  is  plain  that  epic  poetry  on 
the  Tale  of  Troy  had  become  emphatically  '  Kunstpoesie ', 
practised  and  jealously  guarded  by  a  special  caste  of  profes- 
sional singers. 

F    2 
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The  bard  is  represented  as  singing  lays  which  are  most 
in  fashion  (9.  74) ;  the  newest  poems  are  expected  of  him, 
and  he  does  not  sing  merely  the  lays  of  others,  but  is  him- 
self a  composer,  welcomed  and  invited  to  kings'  courts 
(p.  382),  living  for  his  art  and  by  his  art  alone.  We  must 
further  notice  that  he  is  not  represented  as  singing  for  the 
whole  people,  but  only  for  a  select  audience  of  chiefs  and 
nobles. 

We  have  broken  away  from  tradition  :  what  are  we  to 
set  in  its  place  ?  By  what  hypothesis  shall  we  explain  the 
present  state  of  our  Iliad  and  Odyssey  ?  Wolf  never  aimed 
at  being  constructive  ;  Lachmann's  '  Liedertheorie  ',  though 
brilliant,  starts  from  the  wpwrov  \pevSog  of  '  Yolkspoesie ', 
which  we  see  the  Homeric  poems  were  not.  Nitzsch,  start- 
ing with  a  floating  capital  of  popular  lays,  maintains  that  the 
poems  are  not  a  mere  juxtaposition  of  tliem,  but  a  whole, 
which  Homer  has  animated  and  vivified  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  great  moral  idea ;  and  though  interpolations  are 
common,  yet  that  their  number  is  not  very  great.  Grrote's 
theory  is  a  somewhat  modified  form  of  Lachmann's,  for  he 
talks  about  other  lays   (B.-H.,    I.-K.)   already  pre-existent  , 

in  the  Trojan  'Sagenkreis'  or  'iAta'c,  as  he  names  it,  which 
grouped  themselves  about  the  Achilleis  or  Wrath  of  Achilles, 
a  poem  dominated  by  one  idea,  and  forming  the  nucleus  of 
our  present  Iliad. 

Yet  all  these  scholars  are  right  in  agreeing  that  the 
poems  in  their  present  state  are  not  the  work  of  one  poet, 
but  contain  many  subsequent  additions.     That  these  addi-  X 

tions    are    really   subsequent    and    not    even    cotemporary, 
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much  less  older  than  the  original  germ  as  the  believers 
in  '  Volkspoesie  '  and  in  the  '  Sagenkreis '  suppose,  may 
be  proved  once  for  all  by  a  decisive  example.  That 
the  Doloneia  (K.)  was  not  originally  an  integral  part  of 
the  Iliad  but  that  it  was  subsequently  added,  and  that  it 
presupposes  the  '  Wrath  of  Achilles '  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  it  the  Trojans  are  represented  as  bivouacking  in 
the  open  field  in  front  of  the  Achaean  camp  :  this  fixes  the 
point  of  time  during  which  its  action  is  laid  as  no  other  than 
that  when  Achilles  in  his  wrath  has  withdrawn  from  the  con- 
test, since  (I.,  352),  Achilles  says — 

8<f>pa  S  eyw  /xer  'A^atoio-tv  iroXefxit,ov 
ovk  €$eXe<TK€  y,<xyv}v  oltto  ret'^eos  opvvfxev  "E/ercop 
dXX   oaov  es  2/<aias  re  7ri>Aas  koll  <j>rjydv  iKav€, 

so  that  it  must  have  been  composed  strictly  with  reference 
to  the  absence  of  Achilles  during  his  Wrath. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  '  Epic  Cycle '  was 
put  together  from  materials  furnished  by  the  imaginary 
'  Sagenkreis '  of  Grote  and  others.  That  the  Epic  Cycle 
is  wholly  the  poetical  '  creation '  of  later  bards,  and  was 
composed  strictly  with  reference  to  the  Homeric  poems,  is 
plain  from  the  fact  that  the  Cypria  end  where  the  Iliad 
begins,  and  that  the  Aethiopis  begins  where  the  Iliad  leaves 
off.  The  Nostoi  and  the  Telegonia  stand  in  similar  rela- 
tionship to  the  Odyssey.  Welcker,*  from  the  scanty  evi- 
dence at  his  disposal,  has  done  his  best  to  establish  that  the 
poets  of  the  '  cycle  '  show  many  traces  of  imitation  of  the 

*  Ep.  Cycl.  ii.  13  and  285;  also  Kirchhoff,  Od..  p.  331,  seqg. 
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Homeric  poems  :  for  instance — in  the  Aethiopis  of  Arctinus, 
Memnon,  son  of  the  Dawn,  conies  to  the  help  of  the  Tro- 
jans, and  having  slain  Antilochus,  the  dearest  friend  of 
Achilles,  is  himself  slain  just  as  is  Hector  in  the  Iliad. 
Similarly  in  the  Nostoi  of  Hagias  of  Troezen,  the  story  of 
Menelaus'  wanderings  is  prohahly  copied  from  the  fourth 
book  of  the  Odj^ssey,  where  that  hero  himself  tells  his  ad- 
ventures to  young  Telemachus.  Wherever  the  stories  in  the 
cyclic  poems  differ  from  those  in  Homer,  we  are  no  doubt 
right  in  attributing  the  variations  not  to  diifering  current 
traditions,  but  to  the  invention  of  some  later  bard  who  felt 
an  individual  preference  for  alterations  and  improvements 
of  his  own. 

That  such  variation  was  whollv  due  to  the  bard's  own 
poetic  genius,  an  instance  taken  from  the  Iliad  will  show. 
All  through  the  poem  Achilles  has  a  boding  of  imminent 
death;  but  this,  vaguely  represented  at  one  time  (<t>.  112), 

omrore  T19  kou  epeio  "Apei  ck  6vp.6v  cA^rai, 
77  oyc  Sovpl  /3aAwv  rj  oltto  vevpr)<piv  oicttw, 

is  at  another  more  definite  (3>.  277), 

7]  fX     e<pOLTO  TpWWV  VTTO  Tei^t'l  OwprjKTOLiDV 

\auf/r)poL<;  6\ee<r6a.L  'AttoAAwvos  (3e\e€acn.v, 

till  at  last  (X.  359)  the  dying  Hector  speaks  with  prophetic 
clearness : 

rjp.a.Ti  tw  ore  K€v  ere  Ilapis  kou  <£ot/3os  'A7roAAa>v 
(.<t6\6v  Iovt   oAe'crwcrij/  ivl  ^Katfjcn  7rv\rj(rt. 

The  poet  introduces  such  variations  merely  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  moment  for  poetical  effect. 
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It  may  be  well  to  give  some  further  instances,  to  show 
how  there  was  really  no  definite  tradition  on  a  given  point, 
and  how  passages  were  composed  quite  irrespective  of  one 
another.  According  to  A.  (100  and  431)  Chryseis  comes 
from  Chrj^se  and  is  brought  back  thither,  yet  Achilles  tells 
his  mother  that  it  was  at  Thebe,  the  city  of  Eetion,  that  she 
was  taken  captive  (A.  366).  From  verse  392  it  would  seem 
that  Briseis  was  captured  on  the  same  occasion,  and  yet  in 
T.  60  we  read  that  she  comes  from  Lyrnessus  (cf.  v.  296),  and 
in  the  Catalogue  (B.  690)  both  towns  are  united  together.* 
In  Z.  395  we  find  an  expansion  of  the  story  of  the  taking 
of  Thebe,  and  learn  how  Andromache  was  the  daughter  of 
Eetion,  and  how  her  father  was  slain  at  the  storming  of 
the  city. 

Similarly  in  the  Odyssey  we  find  no  fixed  and  unalter- 
able tradition,  but  see  how  the  bards  could  alter  it  as  they 
chose.  Twice  are  we  told  the  story  of  the  death  of  Aga- 
memnon (y.  246,  8.  511).  On  the  first  occasion  Nestor 
relates  how  Aegisthus  beguiles  Klytaemnestra,  and,  assisted 
by  her,  murders  Agamemnon.  On  the  second  occasion 
Menelaus  hears  from  Proteus  of  the  return  of  Agamemnon 
and  of  his  death.  Now,  though  this  latter  account  is  the 
more  circumstantial,  Klytaemnestra  is  not  mentioned  as 
having  taken  any  part  in  the  murder,  whereas  her  crime 
is  the  main  theme  of  Nestor's  narrative. 

Nestor's  narrative,  therefore,  is  an  enlargement  of  the 
passage  in  the  fourth  book,  as  the  story  of  his  own  ex- 
perience is  in  like  manner  an  enlargement  of  the  account 

*  Strabo,  xm.  584,  J  7  ;  611,  §  61,  and  Venetian  Scholia  on  A.  366. 
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which  Menelaus  gives :  nay,  more  than  this,  it  is  an  inter- 
polation as  well,  because  we  see  from  y.  193  that  the  poet 
had  no  intention  of  relating  the  death  of  Agamemnon  at 
all,  since  Nestor  there  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  story- 
is  known  to  everybody — a  supposition  apparently  confirmed 
by  Telemachus's  answer  (v.  203).  Accordingly  the  sudden 
eagerness  of  Telemachus,  some  fifty  lines  afterwards  (v. 
248),  to  hear  about  it  is  very  ill-timed,  and  had  the  origi- 
nal poet  told  the  story  in  full  in  the  fourth  book,  the 
interpolator  would  probably  have  let  Telemachus  wait  pa- 
tiently till  then ;  but  knowing  that  the  story  would  even- 
tually be  told  incompletely,  he  could  not  refrain  from  here 
telling  it,  as  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  told.  In  the 
Nekyia  (A.  405)  both  passages  are  combined,  and  the 
death  of  Cassandra  added. 

These  are  fair  instances  of  the  way  in  which  the  Ho- 
meric poems,  and  the  stories  contained  in  them,  gradually 
developed  in  the  hands  of  imaginative  bards. 

When  those  who  first  essayed  Homeric  criticism  found 
various  improvisations  of  the  poet  in  one  book  and  not  in 
another — improvisations  merely  suited  to  the  occasion  and 
of  no  further  import— they  were  often  much  puzzled,  and 
sometimes  exalted  such  difficulties  to  the  rank  of  '  indica- 
tions of  separate  authorship.'  In  Z.  431  Andromache, 
with  that  charming  na'ivete  which  characterises  her,  tells 
a  little  wifely  fib,  about  an  imaginary  escalade,  that  she 
may  thereby  detain  her  husband  in  safety  in  the  city. 
The  ancients  (Strabo  xm.  598).  were  greatly  distressed 
that  Homer  had  given  no  account  of  this  escalade  in  the 
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previous  books,  and  after  the  most  mature  consideration 
it  was  decided  that  the  passage  describing  it  must  be  lost ! 
Similarly,  when  Agamemnon  (H.  113)  wishes  to  detain 
'  auburn-haired '  Menelaus  from  single-combat  with  Hector, 
he  tells  him  that  even  Achilles  is  afraid  to  meet  the  brave 
Trojan — a  statement  which  has  caused  great  perplexity 
among  the  critics,  who  can  tind  nowhere  any  corrobora- 
tion of  Agamemnon's  words.  But  perhaps  the  most  ab- 
surd instance  of  ^uvjooVjjc  is  finding  difficulty  in  the  skin 
of  wine,  by  the  help  of  whioh  Odysseus  takes  vengeance 
on  the  Cyclops  [t.  195  and  163).  We  are  told  that  Maron, 
priest  of  Apollo  in  Ismarus,  whose  life  he  had  spared, 
had  given  it  to  him  ;  and  yet  in  the  account  of  the 
adventures  among  the  Kikones  it  is  never  mentioned ! 

Such  poetical  inventions  ('  freie  Dichtungen  ')  are  ex- 
tremely frequent,  and  have  no  other  object  than  to  lend 
some  adornment  to  that  which  might  seem  prosaic  with- 
out them.  Thus,  in  Z.  289,  when  costly  garments,  'the 
work  of  Sidonian  women,'  are  mentioned,  in  order  to  give 
them  a  more  worthy  history  and  higher  importance,  the 
poet  invents  a  voyage  of  Paris  to  Sidon,  which  is  never 
afterwards  mentioned  when  it  has  once  served  its  turn. 
Similar  to  this  is  the  descent  assigned  to  an  unimportant 
hero  when  Homer  is  introducing  him  to  the  reader  :  for 
instance,  Othryoneus  (N.  362),  and  Asteropaeus  (<S>.  139). 

Sometimes  in  these  '  freie  Dichtungen '  the  later  poets 
go  a  little  too  far,  and  thus  convict  themselves  in  the  very 
act  of   interpolating  and  amplifying  :    for  instance,  in  the 
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account  of  the  adventures  in  the  Cyclops'  cave,  we  do  not 
hear  of  Antiphos  at  all ;  and  yet,  before  Odysseus,  who  was 
the  only  one  who  could  bring  news  of  what  had  happened 
there,  gets  back  to  Ithaca,  we  find  (|3.  17)  old  Aegyptios 
in  the  Ithacan  assembly  relating  to  his  hearers  how  his  son 
Antiphos  was  the  last  to  be  eaten  by  the  Cyclops  !    Odysseus 
himself,  too,  though  asleep  at  the  time  when  his  companions 
conspired  to  open  the  wind-bags,  yet  afterwards  can  tell  all 
they  said,  and  who  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  traitorous 
act ;  he  also  relates  the  proceedings  of  the  Olympic  Council, 
though  he  was  on  earth  at  the  time  and  could  have  known 
nothing  about  it;   but  perhaps   the   most  curious  instance 
of    'freie    Dichtung '    rising   superior   to    Logic,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  case  of  Amphimedon,  who,  though  killed  in 
x.  284  before  he   had    discovered    that    the   insulted    beg- 
gar was  Odysseus,  yet  is  aware  of  the  fact  in  Hades,  and 
is   aware  also  of   the   fact  that  it  was  Odysseus  who  had 
removed  the  arms  out  of  the  suitors'  way  with  the  aid  of 
Telemachus;    though   how  he   could   have   learned  all  this 
is  hard   to    see.     Kirchhoff    ventures   upon   a   jocular   ex- 
planation,   supposing   that    Hermes,    while   conducting   the 
shade   of   Amphimedon    down    to    Hades,    may   have    ex- 
plained the   situation  to  him  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  the 
journey ! 

These  instances,  which  some  may  think  trivial,  have  been 
soberly  advanced  by  many  scholars  as  indications  of  separate 
authorship,  and  curiously  enough  they  occur  in  passages 
which  will  be  shown  hereafter  on  independent  grounds  to 
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be  of  later  date,  and  by  a  different  bard.  To  show  how 
different  in  kind  are  the  logical  inconsistencies  which  are 
likely  to  occur  in  a  work  by  a  single  mind  let  us  take 
some  instances  from  Dante. 

The  Spirits  in  Purgatory  are  represented  as  shadowy 
forms  through  which  the  sun  can  shine ;  the  shadows  have 
no  shadow,  and  Dante  is  amazed  to  see  that  he  alone 
throws  a  shadow  on  the  ground, 

I'  vidi 

Solo  dinanzi  a  me  la  terra  oscura  (Purg.,  in.  20). 

So  bodiless  are  these  phantom  forms,  that  in  the  third  circle 
of  Hell  Dante  passes  over  a  mass  of  sinners  lying  on  the 
ground,  and  his  foot  passes  through  them  as  though  they 
were  not  there  at  all.  Yet  after  he  has  shown  so  clearly 
how  unsubstantial  they  are,  he  represents  them  as  feeling- 
heat,  cold,  and  other  sensations :  indeed  one  instance  is 
almost  ludicrous,  where  Dante  himself  causes  an  unsub- 
stantial shadow  to  shriek  with  pain  by  pulling  that 
shadow's  unsubstantial  hair : — 

'  Io  avea  gia  i  capelli  in  mano  avvolti, 
E  tratti  glien  avea  piu  d'  una  ciocca, 
Latrando  lui  con  gli  occhi  in  giu  raccolti ; 
Quando  un  altro  grido  :  Che  hai  tu,  Bocca  ? 
N  on  ti  basta  sonar  con  le  mascelle, 
Se  tu  non  latri  ?'  qual  diavol  ti  tocca  ? — (Infer.,  xxxii.  103.) 

Again  when  Virgil  meets  his  fellow-countryman,  the  trou- 
badour Sordello,  they  embrace  passionately : 

'  0  Mantovano,  i'  son  Sordello 
Delia  tua  terra.     E  l'un  1' altro  abbracciava'. — (Purg.,  vi.  74.) 
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Yet  when  Statius  would  fain  embrace  his  feet,  Virgil  tells 

him  it  is  impossible  : 

'  Frate, 
Non  far,  che  tu  se'  ombra,  e  ombra  vedi ;  ' 

to  which  Statius  answers  that  his  great  love  for  Virgil  made 
him  for  the  moment  forget  that  he  was  a  shadow  : 

'  Or  puoi  la  quantitate 
Comprender  dell'  amor  cb'  a  te  mi  scalda, 
Quando  dismento  nostra  vanitate, 
Trattando  1'  ombre  come  cosa  salda  ' — (Purg.,  xxi.  131-136.) 

Similarly  Dante  tries  thrice  to  embrace  his  friend  Casella, 
but  cannot ;  his  arms  pass  through  the  shadow  and  return 
to  his  own  breast  (Purg.  ii.  76-91);  yet  in  the  'Inferno' 
we  read  how  he  is  lifted  and  carried  by  Virgil  (xxiii.  50).* 

Let  us  now  examine  some  passages  in  the  Odyssey  which 
seem  to  be  unconscious  reminiscences  of  the  Iliad,  and  there- 
fore make  for  the  supposition  that  the  Iliad  was  already  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  their  compositiou. 

On  two  different  occasions  in  the  Iliad  (T.  334,  Q.  488)  is 
Achilles  filled  with  sorrow  for  his  lonely  father  Peleus,  espe- 
cially when  the  sight  of  aged  Priam  brings  the  sad  lot  of 
desolate  Peleus  so  vividly  before  his  mind.  Of  this  we  have 
an  echo  in  the  Odyssey  (A.  494),  where  we  see  the  same  lov- 
ing solicitude  felt  by  him  even  in  the  abode  of  the  dead. 

Again,  when  Helen,  the  most  lovely  woman  of  the  world, 
is  charming  her  boy-guest  Telemachus  with  a  tale  of  Troy, 
she  thrills  him  with  a  story  of  how  his  father  ventured  into 
IHon   and  slew  many   Trojans,   which  is   'the   counterfeit 

*  '  Dante  Aligbieri,  sein  Leben  und  seine  Werke,  von  Hartwig  Floto,  Stutt- 
gart, 1858.' 
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presentment '  of  the  Doloneia.  When  Menelaus  mentions 
Odysseus' s  victory  in  the  arena  at  Lesbos  (8.  341),  we  feel 
that  the  poet  has  before  his  mind  a  similar  victory  over 
Ajax  in  the  Iliad  (¥.  700). 

But  still  more  important  evidence  that  the  Odyssey  pre- 
supposes the  Iliad,  is  the  fact  that  the  poets  of  the  Odyssey, 
with  the  fixed  desire  to  invent  'some  new  thing',  when  re- 
counting any  former  achievement  of  Odysseus,  studiously  try 
to  avoid  re-handling  any  deed  of  prowess  already  treated  in 
the  Iliad,  and  tell  us  things  which  the  singers  of  the  Iliad 
knew  nothing  of  ;  in  S.  269  Odysseus'  self-possession  in- 
side the  wooden  horse  is  praised ;  in  t.  308  he  calls  to 
remembrance  the  fight  round  Achilles'  dead  body ;  in 
0.  219  he  says  that  he  is  second  only  to  Philoctetes  in 
shooting  with  the  bow ;  in  9.  75  and  499  we  hear  of  the 
quarrel  of  Odysseus  and  Achilles ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
the  result  of  chance  that  Patroolus,  who  is  so  all-important 
in  the  Iliad,  speaks  not  a  word  when  he  appears  in  the 
Nekyia  (A.  468). 

Other  evidence  that  the  Iliad  is  prior  to  the  Odyssey 
may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  words  of  the  two 
greatest  heroes  of  the  former  poem  are  parodied  in  the 
later.  Everyone  knows  the  words  of  Hector  when  he  bids 
his  wife  cease  from  useless  anxiety  about  his  life,  and 
then,  'taking;  his  last  embrace',  adds  that  war  is  for  men 
alone,  and  most  of  all  for  him  (Z.  490-493) : 

d/\/V  ets  oTkov  lovcra  to.  <t   avTrj<;  epya  ko/xi£c, 
1(tt6u  t   ij\aKa.Trjv  re,  koll  afJL<f>nr6\oi<JL  KeAeve 
epyov  €Troi^cr6aL'  7ro'A€/xos  8'  ai'Specrcrt  /xeX?;cr£6 
Traaiv,  i/xol  8e  fxaKicrra,  rot   lAtw  iyyeydaaiv. 
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Everybody  knows  these  noble  verses,  but  everybody  perhaps 
does  not  know  the  ignoble  parody  of  them  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Telemachus  in  the  Odyssey  (a.  355-364),  where 
he  is  represented  as  a  precocious  youngster  ordering  his 
mother  to  go  about  her  business,  and  adding  that  talking 
is  for  men  alone,  and  most  of  all  for  him  ! 

dXX'  eis  olkov  iovtra  rd  <t  avTrjs  tpya  k6jjli^€, 

ICTToV  T    rj\aKOLTr]V  T€,   KOLL  afX^LTToXoLdL  KeXeV€ 

epyov  iTCOL-yza-QaC  fxvOos  8'  uropecrcrt  fizXycra. 

Tracri,  fidXicrra  8   e/xot'    rov  yap  Kpdros  ecrT   ivc  oikw. 

This  parody  is  at  least  comic ;  but  the  parody  of  the 
words  which  Achilles  speaks  on  the  occasion  of  the  Embassy 
(I.  312,  313)  is  irredeemable  : 

i^Opos  yip  p.ot  Ketvos  6/x.ws  AiSao  TrvXr](riv, 

os  X   tTtpov  /^v  Kevvy  tvt  cppeacv,  aAAo  oe  €177-17. 

The  moral  majesty  of  these  lines  stamps  them  deeply  in  the 
memory.  But  the  irreverence  of  some  buffoon  has  put  them 
into  the  mouth  of  Odysseus  when  transformed  into  a  beggar; 
Eumaeus  has  warned  him  not  to  tell  any  of  the  hackneyed 
falsehoods  that  beggars  usually  tell,  to  which  Odysseus  re- 
plies that  there  are  beggars  and  beggars,  but  that  he  is  a 
very  superior  sort  of  beggar,  winding  up  by  a  parody  of 
Achilles'  words  such  as  we  might  expect  from  the  mouth  of 
Thersites  (£.  156,  157)  : 

e)(6p6<;  yap  p.01  kcivos  6/x.ojs  'Ai8ao  7rvXrjcriv 
yiyveraL,  os  Trtvirj  €*kwv  diraTrjXia  fidget, 

'  The  beggar  who  a  beggar's  tale  will  tell 
To  me  is  Hateful  as  the  Gates  of  Hell'. 
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That  Odysseus  in  his  disguise  should  thus  lig 
apply  the  words  of  righteous  resentment,  which  he  l 
spoken  on  the  occasion  of  the  Embassy,  is  as  incredible  a, 
that  the  poet  of  the  Presbeia  could  thus  carelessly  traduce 
his  own  work. 

The  desire  to  say  or  sing  '  some  new  thing,'  which  we 
have  noticed  in  the  poets  of  the  Odyssey,  seems  to  be  the 
final  cause  of  the  Telemachy ;  for  the  poet  who  invented 
the  Nostoi  which  it  contains,  and  which  were  decidedly 
'new'  compositions  (' neue  Erfindungen '),  had  no  other 
way  of  introducing  them  into  the  Odyssey  than  by  this 
skilful  device  of  getting  them  told  to  Telemachus.  So 
Telemachus  is  made  to  undertake  the  journey  to  Sparta 
to  hear  these  nostoi,  and  not,  as  the  poor  boy  thinks,  to 
hear  tidings  of  his  father :  he  goes  ostensibly  in  obedience 
to  divine  promptings,  but  really  at  the  bidding  of  the 
poet. 

Owing  to  this  desire  of  '  some  new  thing,'  we  find  in  the 
Iliad  also  later  additions  of  the  same  kind,  which,  apart 
from  their  immediate  value  as  forming  an  integral  part  of 
the  whole,  have  a  separate  interest  in  themselves :  for  in- 
stance, the  story  of  Bellerophon  (Z.  152),  of  Meleager  (I.  524), 
of  the  assembling  in  Aulis,  and  the  prodigy  of  the  sparrow 
(B.  304).  Now,  from  the  manner  in  which  these  passages 
are  '  inlaid,'  and  their  own  intrinsic  slightness,  it  seems 
clear  that  they  were  never  independent  lays  existing  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  poem,  but  rather  that  they  were  spe- 
cially composed  for  the  positions  they  now  occupy.  So 
far,    therefore,  is   the    Iliad    from    being    a   selection    and 
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Everybody] on  of  separate  lays  self-existent,  and  forming  an 
does  usive  floating  mass  of  poetry  ('Die  Sage  vom  trojani- 
p^chen   Kriege'),   that  as  there  is  no  evidence  for  the   ex- 
istence of  such  a  '  Sagenkreis  '  before  the  Iliad,  the  '  Sagen  ' 
can  only  have  come  into  existence   subsequently,    as   aug- 
mentations of  the  Homeric  poems. 

No  hypothesis  hitherto  advanced  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  poems  has  met  with  general  acceptance.  But  from  the 
many  which  have  been  advanced,  and  from  the  careful 
special  studies  made  by  scholars,  we  may  glean  something 
of  value.  We  have  seen  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of 
the  present  day  have  undergone  various  changes,  and  are 
no  longer  in  their  original  state.  We  have  seen  many 
diversities  between  different  parts,  and  how  sometimes  a 
conception,  vague  at  first,  gradually  increases  in  precision 
and  definiteness,  as  for  instance  the  manner  of  Achilles' 
death.*  On  occasions  like  these  we  may  well  suppose  that 
one  passage,  accepting  the  other  as  an  unalterably  exist- 
ing fact,  merely  imitates,  enlarges,  and  improves  upon  it, 
and  is  of  course  subsequent  to  it  in  date  of  composition. 
Now  this  is  an  exact  characterization  of  the  relations  which 
exist  between  the  greater  part  of  the  Odyssey  and  the  Iliad. 
As  extensions  of  the  story  in  the  Iliad  we  find  in  the  Odys- 
sey the  slaying  of  Antilochus  by  Memnon  (§.  187,  A.  468, 
522),  the. taking  of  Troy  by  the  wooden  horse  (§.  269, 
0.  492,  A.  523),  Odysseus's  entry  in  disguise  into  Ilion 
(S.  240),  and  in  the  strife  of  Odysseus  and  Achilles  (d.  77) 
we  have  an  unmistakable  reference  to  the  Iliad  : 

*  See  p.  70. 
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aVa£  8"  avSpuJV   Ayapep.vwi/ 
\olpe.  vow,  or   apttrrot   A^atwv  SyptuiovTO. 
ws  yap  oi  xpeiwv  [xv6y)o~a.TO  <J>oi/3o9  'AttoXXwv 
TIvOol  ev  rjyaOer],  or   V7repj3rj  Xa'tVov  ovSbv 
Xp?7(rop,evos'  Tore  yap  pa  KvXtvSero  7n/paros  dp^?; 
Tptoo-t  re  Kai  Aavaoto-t  Aios  peyaAou  Sia  /SouAas. 

Here  is  the  j3ouA»)  Atoe  of  the  Iliad  reiterated.  But  an- 
other mark  shows  that  it  is  later  than  the  Iliad,  namely, 
that  Agamemnon  consults  the  oracle  at  Pytho :  the  Iliad 
knows  nothing  of  oracles,  and  the  issue  of  the  war  is  fore- 
told in  Aulis  by  Kalchas. 

Many  indications  too  may  be  found  in  the  Odyssey  of 
a  higher  and  therefore  later  state  of  culture  and  civilization 
than  what  we  find  in  the  Iliad.  In  the  latter  there  are  only 
the  familar  trees,  pine,  oak,  beech,  ash,  poplar,  alder,  and 
willow,  but  in  the  Odyssey  we  have  the  recently  acclima- 
tized fig,  bay  (i.  183),  cypress  (c.  64),  cedar  (e.  64),  and 
palm  (£.  163).  The  olive  also,  which  is  frequent  in  the 
Odyssey,  is  only  once  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  and  there 
too  as  a  rarity,  in  the  simile  at  P.  53  : 

olov  Se  t pe  <p  e  i  e'pvo?  avr/p  ept^r/Aes  eAat'779 
^cupci)  iv  oloTro\.(i),  08   aAi9  ava[H[ipv^€v  v8<»p, 
KaAoV,  TTjX(.6aov. 

Indeed  there  are  many  references  in  later  literature  to  the 
acclimatization  of  the  olive  in  Greece,  which  was  said  to 
have  been  introduced  by  Athena,  and  planted  at  Colonus, 
or  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.*  More  too  is  known  about 
the    world  :    Egypt,    which    is   little   known    in    the    Iliad 

*  Soph.  0.  C.  701,  sq,  ;   Hit.  5,  82. 
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yKi).    381),    is    much    more    familiar    to    the    Odyssey,    and 
twice   is   the   island   of   Pharos   named  (§.  351,  227). 

The  religious  ideas  of  the  two  poems  also  differ.  The 
ancients  noticed  that  the  messenger  of  the  Gods  in  the 
Iliad  was  Iris,  but  in  the  Odyssey  Hermes.  Only  in  the 
late-added  12  does  Hermes  go  on  a  mission.  That  Iris  was 
known  to  the  Odyssey,  in  her  capacity  of  messenger,  is  clear 
from  the  play  on  the  name  in  a.  6  : 

lpov  Se  vkoi  klkXtjctkov  airavT€$ 
ovvck   anrayyeWe<TK€  kiwv  6t€  ttov  rts  dvcuyoi. 

The  idea  of  a  life  after  death  is  more  developed  in  the 
later  poem,  and  we  find  mention  of  Elysium.  In  the  ques- 
tioning of  Teiresias,  and  the  strange  rites  recounted,  we 
seem  to  have  a  reference  to  oracles  of  the  dead  which  were 
wholly  unknown  to  the  Iliad.  The  interest  which  the  gods 
take  in  the  doings  of  men  is  more  of  a  moral  nature  in 
the  Odyssey  than  in  the  Iliad,  as  we  see  from  p.  484, 
where  it  is  said  the  gods  wander  unseen  amongst  men, 
watching  their  deeds  of  piety  or  sin, 

avOpwirwv  vfipiv  re  Kal  tvvofjiirjv  tcpopwvTes. 

The  Mythology  is  also  different.  In  the  Iliad,  Helen 
(Z.  345)  says  she  wishes  the  storm-wind  had  carried  her 
away  : 

ojs  p.   ocf>eX   7]p.ari  tuj  ore  p.e  irpioTov  Te/cc  fxrjTTjp 
OL^€cr6ai  7rpo<f)tpov<Ta  Ka/c>)  avip.01.0  OmWa 
ets  opos  r)  is  KVfxa  7roXv(f>XoLcrf3oio  OaXdcrcrrjs. 

Here  we  have  the  storm-wind  merely  as  one  of  the  ele- 
mental forces  of  nature.     The  poet  of  the  Odyssey  is  not 
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satisfied  with  such  vagueness ;  he  becomes  more  definite, 
and  imagines  a  Harpyia  dwelling  at  the  estuary  of  the 
Okeanos  :   in  v.   63,    scqq.   we  have   the  intermediate  link  : 

rj  €7T€tTa  fJL   dvap7raf  acra  OveWa 
ot^oiro  7rpo(f>€povcra  /car  rjepoevra  KeXevOa 
iv  7rpo^oi^s  Se  /?aXot  anf/oppoov  QxeavoLO. 

But  most  remarkable  is  it  that  in  the  Iliad  (S.  225)  Olympus 
is  a  mountain  on  the  borders  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia, 
whereas  in  the  Odyssey  [Z>.  42,  seqq.)  it  is  an  ideal  heaven. 

In  the  language  of  the  poems,  too,  we  find  much  to  mark 
the  different  stages  of  their  development.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  give  one  decisive  instance.  In  the  Iliad  we  meet 
the  expression  irn\ig  aicpri,  or  a/vyoorarjj,  again  and  again 
(Z.  257),  but  never  the  compound  aKpoiroXig,  which  is  the 
only  form  used  in  the  Odyssey  (9.  494,  504).  That  the 
compound  was  evolved  out  of  the  former  expression  cannot 
be  doubted.  Other  differences  in  the  language  of  the  poems 
may  be  noticed :  different  epithets  are  employed  for  the  same 
object,  and  the  same  epithet  is  employed  in  different  senses  ; 
evkvkXo?,  for  instance,  applied  to  the  '  shield  '  in  the  Iliad, 
and  meaning  '  round,'  in  the  Odyssey  to  the  '  chariot,'  and 
meaning  'well- wheeled.'  In  the  Iliad  iZoirlmo  is  used  only 
of  place ;  in  the  Odyssey  only  of  time  :  in  the  Odyssey  certain 
inflectional  forms  as  ipiv  and  <pt\iivv  occur,  which  are  wholly 
unknown  to  the  Iliad,  tpiSa  and  ^t'Art/ooc  being  the  forms 
which  it  uses. 

In  outward  shape  and  expression  also  the  Odyssey  shows 

how  much  it  is  indebted  to  the  Iliad.     At  the  slaying  of 

G  2 
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the  suitors,   in    the  twenty-second   book,    many   verses    fire 

taken  bodily  from  the  older  poem,  as 

SovTrrjcrev  Se  7T€(twv,  apdfirjcre  Se  tcv^c'  eV  aurco,  and 
oifjirjcev  Se  dAei's,  wcrr'  dieros  {n/aTreT^ets. 

The  reader  has  seen  that  the  apparent  unity  which  is 
supposed  to  pervade  the  poems  in  their  present  form  is 
indeed  little  more  than  an  apparent  unity,  that  in  many 
places  the  poems  show  unmistakable  signs  of  having  been 
retouched  by  other  hands.  This  is  easiest  to  detect  in  those 
cases  where  one  passage  copies  another,  for  instance,  in  II. 
419  scqq.,  where  the  poet,  trying  to  express  the  conflict  in  na- 
ture of  Benevolence  and  iron  Necessity,  represents  Zeus,  con- 
trary to  Fate's  decree,  wishing  to  save  Sarpedon  from  death 
at  the  hands  of  Patroclus,  but  yielding  to  the  opposition 
of  Hera,  who  dissuades  him  from  such  unlawful  desires. 
This  passage  closely  resembles  X.  166,  where,  before  the 
death  of  Hector,  Zeus  wishes  to  save  him,  but  is  success- 
fully opposed  by  Athene.  That  the  latter  is  the  original 
and  the  other  a  copy  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
Hector's  death  is  necessary  to  the  poem,  but  Sarpedon's 
death  is  not. 

In  the  case  of  single  verses  or  groups  of  verses  we  find 

that  an  earlier  passage  is  frequently  used  to  help  out  a  later 

one,  and  often  that  verses  splendidly  suited  to  their  original 

position  are  in  a  later  passage  singularly  out  of  place.     In 

Tl.   214,  when  Achilles  arms  the   Myrmidons,    the   serried 

battalion  is  made  up  of  men  closely  packed  like  stones  in 

a  wall : 

ws  apapov  Kopv$€<;  Te  ko.1  acnriSes  o/x<£aA.oecra-ai' 

do"7ris  dp   MnriS    eptioe,  Kopvs  Kopvv,  are  pa.  o    dvrjp' 
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l/'CuW  8'    tTTTTOKOfJiOL   KOpvOtS  XafXTTpolcTl   cfid\oi<Tl 

vevovTwV   ojs  ttvkvol  i(f>e(TTa.(rav  aWrjkoMrtv. 

Here,  as  in  all  poetry  worthy  of  the  name,  we  find  means 
fitly  adapted  to  the  end  in  view ;  for  after  this  marshalling 
of  the  host,  a  long  decisive  battle  follows  :  but  in  N.  131, 
where  the  same  verses  occur,  there  is  nothing  to  justify 
their  presence  ;  they  are  not  used  of  the  deliberate  mar- 
shalling of  a  host  for  battle,  but  of  a  sudden  rallying  of  the 
Greeks  by  Poseidon  during  the  heat  of  conflict. 

But  there  are  worse  instances :  instances  of  a  stiffness 
of  language  and  a  numbness  of  imagination,  which  brand 
the  passage  in  which  they  occur  as  a  late  composition.  In 
^.  39  we  read 

avTLKa  Krjpvxecrcn  \iyv<$>66yyoi<ri  KeXevaav 
dp.cj)l  irvpl  (TTrjaaL  rpiiroha  fieyav. 

Why  Xiyv(j)9oyyot  ?    Because  the  poet  of  the  passage,  being 

of  a  sluggish  imagination,  chose  to  take  the  epithet  which 

he  found  ready-made  in  B.  50,  and  so  well  suited  to  that 

passage  : 

avrap  6  KrjpvK€<rarL  XiyvcftOoyyoLai  KeXevcre 
KrjpvcrcrzLV  ayoprjvSe  ndpr)  KO/xowvTas  A^atoiJs. 

Of  course  it  will  be  objected  against  this  argument  that 
XiyvcpOoyyoi  is  a  stock  epithet,  but  the  very  fact  that  an 
epithet  has  become  a  stock  one  is  a  sure  symptom  that 
early  spontaneity  has  gone,  and  the  creeping  paralysis  of 
composition  has  set  in. 

We  have  seen  (a)  that  the  Odyssey  is  later  than  the  Iliad, 
(b)  that  in  both  poems  some  parts  are  easily  discernible  as 
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later  than  others  ;  and  now  it  remains  (c)  to  attempt  the 
separation  of  the  later  from  the  earlier  portions.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  Iliad  is  the  quarrel  of  Achilles  and  Aga- 
memnon, the  withdrawal  of  Achilles  from  the  war,  the 
consequent  defeat  of  the  Achaeans,  and  the  burning  of 
the  ships  ;  then  follow  the  fight  and  death  of  Patroclus, 
the  reconciliation  of  Achilles  with  Agamemnon,  and  the 
vengeance  wreaked  on  Hector.  The  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  Odyssey  is,  that  in  the  detailed  account  of  the 
return  of  Odysseus  the  narrative  of  his  previous  adven- 
tures is  inlaid  in  the  form  of  a  tale  told  by  the  hero 
himself. 


vir. 

The  wrath  of  Achilles  is  the  motif  in  the  Iliad  which  should 
by  its  dominant  persistence  characterize  the  original  parts  of 
the  poem.  Therefore,  since  the  wrath  of  Achilles  is  utterly- 
absorbed  into  his  passion  to  avenge  Patroclus,  the  books 
which  follow  after  the  death  of  Hector  do  not  belong  to 
the  original  design.  There  is  no  reason,  of  course,  why  the 
poet  should  not  have  enlarged  and  continued  his  poem  if  he 
chose,  but  that  it  was  probably  another  who  did  so  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  Menelaus'  speech  (¥.  570) 
borrows  much  from  the  other  parts  of  the  Iliad,  as  Bekker 
has  shown  in  his  notes.  The  Greek  too,  in  some  places, 
seems  faulty,  as  at  v.  679,  SbSovttotoq  OlSnroPao  for  airo- 
QavovToq :  a  use  apparently  derived  from  the  expression 
SovTrt](Tiv  Si  TTt(ru)v,  regardless  of  the  special  meaning  in 
that  phrase.  In  Q,.  283,  seqq.,  we  may  notice  that  the 
prayer  of  Priam  is  an  imitation  of  n.  220,  seqq.,  where 
Achilles  in  a  very  moving  passage  sends  forth  the  Myr- 
midons, and  prays  for  them  to  Zeus,  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  court,  beaker  in  hand.  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
noted  that  this  is  the  only  occasion  in  the  Iliad  where  one 
man  prays  for  others.  In  the  imitation,  not  only  are  the 
words  stolen,  but  the  mise  en  seine  is  stolen  as  well.     That 
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a  different  poet  introduced  the  imitation  seems  more  likely 
than  that  the  poet  of  the  fine  passage  in  II.  afterwards 
mechanically  repeated  himself  in  £>. 

Lachmann  has  pointed  out  the  passage  which  probably 
suggested  the  subsequent  addition  of  the  Xvrpa  to  the 
already  finished  '  Wrath  of  Achilles  ' :  it  is  X.  410.  seqq. 
When  Hector  falls  by  Achilles'  hand,  and  is  about  to 
be  dragged  away  by  him,  Priam,  who  sees  it  all  from  the 
battlements,  is  about  to  rush  forth  in  the  violence  of  his 
grief,  and  imp1  ore  Achilles  in  the  name  of  his  father  Peleus 
to  use  the  body  mercifully. 

In  ¥.  664,  Epeios,  the  future  builder  of  the  wooden 
horse,  makes  his  appearance  first,  and  the  poet  who  feels 
that  he  is  introducing  amongst  the  familiar  heroes  of  the 
earlier  books  an  alien  who  will  be  looked  upon  coldly,  makes 
him  apologise  for  his  intrusion  in  explaining  why  he  has 
never  been  heard  of  before  (¥.  670)  :  and  so  naively  discloses 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  late-comer,  not  only  into  the  action  of 
the  poem,  but  into  the  poem  itself. 

We  must  notice  that  these  concluding  books  here  under 
discussion  do  not  stand  in  loose  juxtaposition  with  the 
preceding  ones.  The  poet,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  who 
composed  them,  dexterously  transforms  events  in  the  pre- 
ceding books  into  a  kind  of  preparation  for  this  poem  of  his  : 
the  taking,  for  instance,  of  twelve  Trojans  in  <I>.  26,  seqq.,  as 
reopiital  for  the  death  of  Patroclus,  is  made  to  serve  as  in- 
troduction and  preparative  to  ty.  At  the  aO\a,  although 
the  poet  adroitly  introduces  Diomedes  (v.  291,  seqq.),  with 
the    horses   which   he    had    taken    from    Aeneas   in    a   pre- 
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ceding  book  (E.  319,  scqq.),  jet,  strange  to  say,  he  never 
mentions  those  of  Rhesus,  which  Diomedes  captured  in  K. 
(465-503)  ;  a  fact  which  seems  to  show  that  this  book  (¥.) 
was  composed  before  the  Doloneia. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  books,  in 
which  we  have  the  embassy  to  Achilles  and  the  Doloneia 
preceded  by  a  setting  of  sentinels.  Grrote  (n.  179),  as  we 
stated  previously,  has  shown  that  the  embassy  is  not  part 
of  the  original  design  ;  and  Schomann  (Opusc.  in.  17)  has 
singled  out  Phoenix  for  his  attacks.  The  allegory  of  art] 
and  the  \trui  is  quite  unique  of  its  kind,  and  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  manner  of  the  other  books.  The  Do- 
loneia, which  even  the  ancients  regarded  as  no  integral 
part  of  the  poem,  has  been  shown  by  Nitzsch  (Sag., 
p.  225)  to  be  a  later  addition ;  and  we  may  notice  the 
epithets  rXi'^wv  and  ttoXvtXuq  given  to  Odysseus  (vv. 
497-248),  which  correspond  with  his  character  in  the  Odys- 
sey;  TTToX'nropOoi;,  too  (v.  363),  seems  to  point  to  the  impor- 
tant part  he  took  in  the  capture  of  Troy,  and  is  an  epithet 
specially  reserved  for  him  in  the  Odyssey.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  these  books,  like  those  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  poem,  are  not  mere  loose  additions,  but  that  the 
poet  who  added  them  took  great  care  about  their  setting, 
liuking  them  skilfully  with  what  precedes  and  with  what 
follows  (S.  448,  seq.;  T.  140,  seq.;  172,  seqq. ;  192,  seqq.). 
Another  point  which  may  be  mentioned  as  characteristic 
of  these  amplifications  is,  that  they  are  introduced  by 
some  new  motif  different  from  the  main  motif,  and 
useless  to  the  action  of  the  poem  as   a   whole ;   the   main- 
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spring  does  not  set  them  going :  the  new  departure  is  merely 
to  introduce  the  interpolated  poem,  and  when  that  end  is 
served  the  new  motif  is  allowed  to  drop,  so  that  the  main 
action  of  the  poem  is  not  harmed,  but  is  in  no  way  advanced 
by  the  interpolation.  Thus  the  Embassy  fails  in  its  purpose 
and  comes  to  nothing,  and  the  Doloneia  leads  to  no  impor- 
tant result — in  fact  they  were  never  meant  to  do  so — their 
final  cause  is  simply  to  introduce  later  and  very  excellent 
poetry,  and  if  that  poetry  be  good,  then  in  the  mind  of 
the  author  their  existence  is  justified. 

Kayser  has  shown  that  the  eighth  book  is  little  more 
than  a  cento  from  other  parts  of  the  poem.  We  may  draw 
attention  to  the  scales  of  fate  (v.  69,  seqq.),  which  are  taken 
from  the  magnificent  passage  in  the  twenty-second  book. 
The  object  of  this  eighth  book  is  simply  to  procure  for 
the  Presbeia  a  suitable  position. 

"We  next  turn  to  the  second  book,  which  contains  the 
arming  and  marshalling  of  the  Achaeans  occasioned  by  the 
deceptive  Dream  sent  by  Zeus  to  Agamemnon.  These  events, 
though  they  partially  satisfy  the  expectations  roused  in  the 
first  book,  yet  upon  closer  examination  are  full  of  difficulty. 
German  scholars*  have  shown  that  the  two  narratives  united 
in  this  book  differ  from  one  another,  and  are  to  some  ex- 
tent contradictory,  viz.,  the  Arming  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Proving  of  them  by  Agamemnon — the  irtlpa,  as  it  is  called, 
which  is  first  suggested  in  a  council  of  the  elder  chiefs 
(v.  73). 

The  inlpa  bids  fair  to  frustrate  the  arming  of  the  host 
*  Lachmann,  p.  8-13:  KiJchly,  Opusc,  i.  1-48,  69,  seqq.  ;  Bergk,  p.  554. 
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until  it  is  itself  cancelled  and  set  aside — a  fact  which  shows 
us  clearly  that  the  arming  is  the  main  object,  and  there- 
fore the  older  poem,  and  that  the  wupa  is  an  '  inlaid '  addi- 
tion originally  unknown  to  the  passage  :  the  intention  of  the 
poet  in  adding  it  was  to  pourtray  for  us  the  disposition  of 
the  Greek  army,  tired  of  the  long  war,  and  yearning  to 
return  home.  For  this  reason  he  has  laid  his  scene  expressly 
in  the  tenth  year  of  the  siege.  The  fact  that  the  war  has 
dragged  on  its  weary  length  for  ten  years  constitutes  the 
temptation  of  the  Greeks,  and  also  constitutes  their  deliver- 
ance out  of  that  temptation,  since  it  is  precisely  because  the 
tenth  year  of  the  war  has  come  that  they  may  now  hope  for 
speedy  victory.  The  poet,  however,  does  not  take  as  much 
trouble  as  we  have  done  to  explain  how  the  irupa  is  to  be 
connected  with  the  rest  of  the  poem ;  he  is  by  no  means  ex- 
plicit ('  die  Motivirung  ist  sehr  mangelhaft ')  ;  but  he  makes 
us  amends  by  the  graphic  pictures  he  has  given  us  of  the 
breaking  up  of  the  assembly,  and  of  Thersites,  upon  whose 
vileness  the  overflowing  imagination  of  the  poet  has  con- 
ferred an  undeserved  immortality,  as  did  the  amber  in  Mar- 
tial's epigram*  upon  the  reptile  it  surrounded. 

The  Trt'tpa  is  later  than  the  Arming  ;  and  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  this  fact  is  the  important  part  which  Odysseus 
plays  in  it ;  he  is  called  irroXiiropOog  (v.  278)  by  an  anachro- 
nism such  as  we  have  pointed  out  above,  and  which  betrays 
an  acquaintance  with  the  Odyssey,  as  does  v.  260,  where  he 
says  with  pride  that  he  is  the  father  of  Telemachus  (who 
must,  in  accordance  with  Homeric  chronology,  have  been  at 

*  IV.,  59. 
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this  time  about  eleven  years  old),  a  fact  referred  to  no- 
where else  in  the  Iliad  except  in  the  £7n7ro>A»?o-<e,  which 
Kochly  shows  to  have  borrowed  much  from  the  passage 
before  us. 

That  a  poet  anxious  to  sing  the  "Wrath  of  Achilles  should 
immediately  digress  into  a  dry  catalogue  of  ships  (484,  seqq.) 
is  such  a  patent  absurdity  that  no  one  will  contend  for  the 
KaraXoyog  being  part  of  the  original  poem.  Probably  it  was 
the  very  latest  addition  made,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter.  It 
had  a  special  interest  in  itself  as  a  description  and  geogra- 
phical division  of  Greece,  but  the  absurdity  of  giving  it  in 
the  tenth  year  of  the  siege  is  obvious,  though  in  an  account 
of  the  commencement  of  the  war  it  would  be  very  appro- 
priate, and  might  be  made  as  splendid  as  the  mustering  of 
the  clans  in  Virgil's  JEneid  (til).  As  poetry,  its  worth  is 
insignificant.  It  is  nothing  but  a  dry  and  prosaic  render- 
ing of  a  subject  poetically  handled  in  the  '  Teichoskopia ' 
and  in  the  'Epipolesis'.     Kochly  sees  in  v.  362, 

Kplv   dvSpas  /caret  c/)£'Xa  Kara  (ppyjrpas  , Ay dfxefj.vov, 

the  verse  which  occasioned  the  catalogue. 

To  proceed  now  to  Books  iii.-vii.  :  Diintzer*  and  Grote 
have  shown  that  originally  these  did  not  belong  to  the 
poem.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  will  of  Zeus  to 
avenge  Achilles'  insult  by  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks  is  the 
leading  motif  of  the  poem.  In  Book  in.  this  is  quite  for- 
gotten ;  even  the  deceptive  Dream  is  forgotten ;  for  other- 
wise Agamemnon,  filled  as  he  is  with  confidence  that  he 

*  Homer,  u.  d.  Epische  Cyclus,  p.  58,  seqq. 
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will  immediately  take  Troy,  would  never  give  his  consent 
to  the  single  combat.  Indeed  at  the  beginning  of  Book  iv. 
Zeus  himself  seems  to  have  forgotten  his  promise  to  Thetis, 
and  appears  to  take  no  special  interest  in  either  side,  and 
the  battle  is  decided  in  favour  of  the  Greeks. 

Books  iii.-vii.  therefore  may  be  detached  from  the  rest 
of  the   Iliad ;    yet    even    they   do   not  form  a   totality — a 
complete  whole  :  Grote   has  pointed  out  that  for  the  latter 
part  of  these  scenes,  viz.,  the  building  of  the  wall,  there  is 
no  sufficient  reason,  since  the  Achaeans,  after  their  successes, 
need  not  concern  themselves  so  much   about  their   safety. 
The  only  reason  the  poet  has  for  building  the  wall  is   to 
to  have  it  ready  to  be  stormed  afterwards,  since,    from   a 
military  point  of  view,  the  first  year  of  the  war  (Thucyd. 
i.,  ii.)  was  the  proper  time  for  its  erection.     Connected  with 
this  is  the  truce  which  renders  its  building  possible,  and 
probably   also    the    single    combat   of    Hector    and    Ajax, 
which  serves  as  introduction  to  the  truce.     Apart  from  these 
scenes,    and    forming    a    group    in    themselves,    stand    the 
earlier  scenes  (Books  iii.-vi.)  :  viz.  the  introduction  to  the 
battle  (r.  1  to  A.  421),  Hector's  going  into  the  town,  and 
the  Aristeia  of  Diomedes  (A.  422-H.  16).     But  even  these 
are  not  all  of  the  same  age  or  by  the  same  poet.     Kochly 
has  shown  that  the  Teichoskopia  is  an  interpolation  in  the 
combat  of  Menelaus  and  Paris,  since  it  interrupts  the  action, 
and  contains  circumstances   which    are  inconsistent   and  at 
variance  with  it  :  for  instance,   in  I\  145,  seqq.,   Helen  is 
represented   sitting   amongst   the  Trojan    elders,    to  whom 
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she  is  pointing  out  the  Greek  heroes,  whereas  in  v.  384, 
when  Aphrodite  goes  to  bring  her  to  Paris,  she  is  seated 
amongst  the  women  in  the  tower. 

Even  the  ancients  had  been  perplexed  by  this  Teicho- 
skopy  :  they  could  not  believe  that  Homer  would  commit 
such  a  blunder  as  to  represent  Priam  in  the  tenth  year  of 
the  war  asking  for  the  first  time  who  the  besiegers  of  the 
city  were.  The  combat  of  Menelaus  and  Paris,  which 
contains  this  late-added  episode,  has  been  proved  by  Kani- 
mer  (O.  p.  21,  scqq.)  to  be  itself  a  late  addition,  since 
it  is  ignored  in  the  Aristeia  of  Diomedes  in  passages 
where  mention  of  it  would  have  been  unavoidable,  were 
not  the  Aristeia  a  composition  of  earlier  date  :  for  in- 
stance, on  Hector's  going  into  the  town  no  one  asks  how 
this  all-decisive  combat  went;  on  Hector's  meeting  Paris 
(Z.  325,  seqq.)  and  reproaching  him  for  his  remissness,  he 
says  not  a  word  of  the  combat,  though  it  would  have 
been  the  richest  subject  for  reproof.  It  follows  therefore 
that  of  Books  in.-vii.,  the  Aristeia  remains  as  the  oldest 
part,  but  even  this  is  not  one  complete  whole ;  it  falls 
into  two  portions,  viz.,  the  two  battle  scenes  (A.  422- 
Z.  72),  and  the  going  of  Hector  into  Ilion,  his  parting 
from  Andromache,  and  his  return  to  the  battle-field  with 
Paris  (Z.  72-H.  16). 

The  ostensible  cause  ('  motivirung ')  of  Hector's  going 
into  the  town  is  to  order  a  prayer  to  be  offered  to  Athene 
that  she  may  check  the  valiant  Diomedes  (Z.  96) ;  but 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  the  battle  scene  immediately 
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preceding  it  is  Polypoetes  and  Agamemnon,  and  not  Dio- 
medes,  who  have  been  dealing  death  to  the  Trojans.  Haupt, 
Geist,  and  Kochly,  have  discussed  the  matter  with  great 
acuteness:  we  may  be  content  with  remarking  that  this 
has  the  characteristic  of  all  interpolations,  a  new  motif 
different  from  the  main  one,  which  is  dropped  and  comes 
to  nothing  when  it  has  served  its  turn.  Here  the  motif 'for 
Hector's  going  into  the  town  is  to  offer  prayer  to  Athene, 
which  leads  to  nothing.  Now  had  the  same  poet  been  the 
author  of  this  book  and  of  the  Aristeia,  how  could  he  have 
refrained  from  emphasizing  the  tragic  contest  between  the 
Trojan's  'prayer  of  faith'  to  Athene  and  the  active  help 
she  is  all  the  while  giving  to  their  foes  the  Greeks  (E.  736, 
seqq.)  Everyone  will  remember  the  verses  in  'In  Memo- 
riam '  where  Tennyson  has  treated  of  such  irony : 

'  0  mother,  praying  God  will  save 

Thy  sailor, — while  thy  head  is  bow'd, 
His  heavy-shotted  hammock-shroud 
Drops  in  his  vast  and  wandering  grave.' 

Indeed  if  the  same  poet  had  composed  both  episodes,  he 
could  not  have  avoided  accentuating  the  contrast  by  some 
such  comment  as  Shakspere's  in  '  King  Lear ' : 

'  As  flies  to  wanton  boys,  are  we  to  the  gods, 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport'. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  therefore  that  here  we  have  the 
work  of  different  bards ;  and  furthermore,  that  the  Aristeia 
must  be  the  later  of  the  two,  since  otherwise  the  tragic  contest 
would  be  strongly  accentuated,  which  is  totally  disregarded 
by  the  passages  as  they  stand  at  present.     Some  ancient 
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reader,  feeling  the  contrast  and  trying  to  clear  Athene  of 
duplicity  in  receiving  the  Trojans'  gifts  and  giving  them 
the  consent  whioh  silence  proverbially  implies,  while  really 
rejecting  their  petition,  inserted  line  Z.  311,  which  repre- 
sents the  statue  of  Athene  refusing  with  a  nod.  His  inser- 
tion, however,  did  not  escape  detection,  as  we  see  from  the 
Venetian  Scholia  on  the  line.  The  "Enropog  kcu  'Ai>S(>o- 
fi&xnQ  ofiikla,  therefore,  is  earlier  than  the  Aristeia  of  Dio- 
medes,  which  was  composed  as  an  afterthought  to  justify 
the  earnest  prayers  of  the  Trojans  against  Diomedes. 

Naber*  has  shown  that  the  parting  of  Hector  from  An- 
dromache, sad  as  it  is  with  boding  and  presentiment,  seems 
intended  to  prepare  us  for  his  immediate  death,  which  is 
not  however  related  till  the  twenty-second  Book.  Yet  it  is 
strange  that  Andromache,  when  she  sees  her  husband  dragged 
away  by  the  enemy,  never  thinks  of  their  last  parting. 
Naber  explains  this  by  supposing  that  the  sixth  Book  was 
composed  later  than  the  twenty- second.  This  supposition  is 
borne  out  by  many  instances  of  imitation,  and  also  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  sixth  Book  many  points  have  gained  a  preci- 
sion and  definiteness,  and  the  legend  has  undergone  a  deve- 
lopment which  in  its  earlier  stage  (X.)  it  did  not  possess.  In 
the  older  Book  the  name  of  Hector's  wife  is  not  mentioned 
(v.  437)  ;  but  in  the  more  recent  one,  not  only  does  the  poet 
give  her  a  name,  but  tells  us  of  her  previous  history,  and 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  give  a  derivation  for  the  name  of 
Hector's  son. 

Naber  maintains  that  the  "Enropog  koi  '  Avdpupa\ng 
*  '  Quaestioncs  Homericae,'  p.  156. 
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6/j.iXia,  when  originally  composed,  cannot  have  been  so  far 
removed  from  Hector's  death  as  it  is  now :  a  theory  true, 
and  in  agreement  with  what  we  have  just  shown,  viz.,  that 
H.-K.  were  originally  absent  from  the  poem.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, adduce  further  evidence.  It  is  this :  the  Aristeia  can- 
not have  ended  where  it  now  ends,  viz.,  at  the  beginning 
of  H.,  for  there  it  is  violently  broken  by  the  interpolated 
Books  (vn.-x.),  and  its  termination  and  proper  conclusion 
is  not  found  till  A.  369,  seqq. ;  the  break  is  where  Hector, 
after  going  into  Ilion  and  bidding  the  matrons  offer  up 
prayers  against  Diomede,  returns  to  the  battle-field  ac- 
companied by  Paris,  who  is  splendidly  described  (Z.  506, 
seqq.) f  and  whom  the  poet  evidently  intends  to  perform 
great  feats  of  war;  but  no  sooner  has  the  poet  got  him 
fairly  on  the  field  of  battle  than  the  impertinent  interpo- 
lator comes  and  proclaims  a  truce  (during  which  he  pits 
Ajax  against  Hector  in  single  combat)  ;  and  not  until  A. 
369  will  this  interpolator  withdraw,  and  allow  Paris  to 
wound  Diomede  and  drive  him  from  the  field.  This  is 
the  end  and  termination  proper  of  the  Aristeia  of  Diomedes ; 
this  is  its  satisfactory  conclusion ;  and  we  see  how  it  was  for 
this  the  poet  was  preparing  us  when  he  put  into  Hector's 
mouth  the  praise  of  his  brother's  prowess  as  they  left  Ilion 
together  (Z.  520-523). 


H 


VIII. 

Let  us  hasten  on  to  what  may  be  called  the  second  half  of 
the  Iliad,  A.-X.  These  Books  have  no  unity  or  proper  con- 
nexion with  one  another  ;*  and  we  can  point  out  the  later 
portions  with  considerable  certainty.  The  Reconciliation  of 
Agamemnon  and  Achilles  is  unmistakably  of  later  date  than 
the  Presbeia,  and  is  moreover  quite  superfluous,  since  Achil- 
les' resolve  to  avenge  Patroclus  is  quite  unconditional,  and  is 
sufficient  to  bring  him  into  the  field  without  any  reconcilia- 
tion at  all.  The  Hoplopo'iia  is  also  later,  since  it  presupposes 
the  Presbeia  (S.  448,  tov  St  Xiaaovro  yipovrtg  'Apytiwv),  and 
imitates  it.  The  Meeting  of  Achilles  with  Aeneas  and  Aste- 
ropaeus  (Y.  176,  seqq.,  <I>.  148)  is  an  imitation  of  the  meeting 
of  Grlaucus  and  Diomede  (Z.  119,  seqq.),  which  occurs  in  a 
Book  we  have  shown  also  to  be  late.  The  withdrawal  of 
Aeneas  from  the  battle  by  Poseidon  in  Y.  is  imitated  from 
J  lis  withdrawal  by  Apollo  in  E.,  which  has  been  shown  to 
lie  very  late;  and  that  the  Death  of  Sarpedon  in  n.  is 
copied  from  that  of  Hector  has  been   already  stated. 

"We  will  now  proceed  to  the  Errand  ('Botengang')  of 
Patroclus.    In  the  course  of  the  eleventh  Book,  Agamemnon, 
Diomedes,  Odysseus,   Machaon,  and  Eurypylus  are  succes- 
*  G.  Hermann,  opusc.  v.  f>9,  seqq. 
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sively  wounded  (v.  595).  Achilles  sees  Machaon  being 
borne  out  of  the  fight  by  Nestor,  but,  not  recognizing  him, 
sends  Patroclus  (v.  610)  to  find  out  who  the  wounded  man 
is.  Away  goes  Patroclus,  and  for  very  haste  will  not  sit  in 
Nestor's  tent,  though  courteously  invited  to  do  so ;  yet  after 
all  he  delays  there  while  Nestor  dilates  upon  the  doings  of 
his  youth,  nor  leaves  until^the  old  hero,  moved  by  the  in- 
creasing distress  of  the  Greeks,  charges  him  to  use  every 
endeavour  to  rouse  Achilles  to  the  war,  but  in  case  he  cannot 
succeed  in  this,  then  to  get  Achilles  to  give  him  his  own 
armour  and  send  him  into  the  fray,  that  the  Trojans,  mistak- 
ing him  perhaps  for  Achilles,  may  abandon  the  fight  (v.  795, 
seqq.).  Fired  by  this  advice,  Patroclus  hastens  from  the  tent, 
but  meets  the  wounded  Eurypylus  limping  from  the  battle. 
The  disabled  hero  begs  him  to  bind  his  wound  and  help  him 
to  his  tent.  Patroclus  does  so,  declaring  all  the  while  that  he 
is  hurrying  to  Achilles  (not  to  fulfil  his  errand,  and  bring  news 
that  Nestor's  wounded  friend  is  Machaon,  but)  to  rouse  him 
to  do  battle  (v.  838,  seqq.).  Yet  after  all  he  lingers  there  in 
Eurypylus'  tent,  while  the  rising  tide  of  war  surges  round  the 
rampart  of  the  Achaeans ;  while  even  the  god  Poseidon  has 
to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  hard-pressed  Greeks ;  while 
Zeus  is  lulled  to  sleep  by  Hera ;  while  Hector  is  wounded, 
and  the  Trojans  put  to  flight ;  and  not  till  Zeus  wakes  from 
his  slumber ;  not  till  Hector  returns  and  renews  the  success 
of  the  Trojans ;  i.  e.  not  until  the  fifteenth  Book  (390-404),  do 
we  hear  of  Patroclus  again ;  and  then  he  tells  his  host  Eury- 
pylus that  he  can  tarry  no  longer,  since  he  is  hastening  to 

urge  Achilles  to  the  war,  using  the  very  /cords  which  Nestor 

h  2 
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used  (402,  scqq.).  At  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  Book  we 
find  Patroclus,  having  failed  to  rouse  Achilles,  obtaining 
leave  to  don  the  hero's  armour,  and  entering  the  conflict; 
then  follows  his  death,  the  loss  of  the  armour,  the  Hoplo- 
po'iia,  and  the  slaying  of  Hector. 

In  this  Errand  of  Patroclus  we  find  the  characteristic 
mark  of  an  interpolation,  viz.,  the  introduction  of  a  coun- 
terfeit or  mock  motive  ('schein-motiv') ;  for  the  sending  of 
Patroclus  to  inquire  after  Machaon  is  nothing  else,  since 
upon  his  return  the  object  of  his  mission  is  forgotten,  and  he 
does  not  even  tell  Achilles  that  it  was  '  only '  Machaon :  the 
'  schein-motiv '  is  quietly  allowed  to  drop  when  it  has  served 
its  turn  in  bringing  Patroclus  to  Nestor  that  he  may  get 
from  him  the  idea  of  donning  Achilles'  armour  (the  '  Waf- 
fentausch'),  which  is  but  a  new  'schein-motiv'  to  introduce 
the  Hoplopoi'ia. 

And  now  for  this  other  '  schein-motiv',  viz.,  the  donning 
of  Achilles'  armour  by  Patroclus,  that  the  Trojans  may  mis- 
take him  for  Achilles.  This  is  merely  a  device  of  the  later 
poet  (or  interpolator  if  you  will)  to  lose  the  arms  in  order  that 
he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing  in  his  splendid  Ho- 
plopoiia. Now,  that  in  the  original  poem.  Patroclus  went  forth 
in  his  own  armour,  and  that  this  masquerading  in  Achilles' 
armour  was  subsequently  'inlaid',  is  plain  from  the  fact 
that  when  Patroclus  does  go  forth  none  of  the  Trojans  for 
an  instant  mistake  him  for  Achilles.  From  the  matter-of- 
fact  way  in  which  his  appearance  on  the  field  is  related 
(n.  278), 

Tpwes  8'  J)?  stSoj'TO  Mevoirtoi;  oXkijxov  vlov, 
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it  is  plain  that  the  original  poet  had  not  the  faintest  concep- 
tion that  Patroclus  was  wearing  Achilles'  armour,  and  would 
no  doubt  have  been  indignant  at  the  later  poet  presuming 
thus  to  enter  Achilles'  tent,  and  to  thrust  his  services  as 
armourer  so  officiously  upon  Patroclus. 

But  when  the  later  poet  has  at  last  got  Patroclus  into 
the  field,  arrayed  from  head  to  foot  in  such  flawless  armour, 
he  is  at  his  wits'  end  how  to  get  him  killed :  so  Apollo  has 
miraculously  to  strip  all  the  armour  off  again,  and  thus 
expose  Patroclus  defenceless  to  the  weapons  of  the  Trojans. 

Patroclus  is  killed,  and  shortly  after  we  read  with  asto- 
nishment that  Hector  strips  off  his  armour  (P.  125), 

"Ektco/3  fjitv  UaTpoKXov  €7T€t  kXvto.  rev^e   aynqvpa. 

What !  did  the  interpolator  actually  make  Patroclus  wear 
Achilles'  armour  over  his  own  ? 

But  even  when  the  interpolator  has  at  last  successfully 
managed  to  have  all  the  armour  lost,  he  cannot  make  up  his 
mind  what  its  subsequent  history  is  to  be.  In  P.  129,  seqq., 
Hector  brings  the  armour  to  his  chariot,  and  gives  it  to  his 
attendants  to  carry  into  the  town ;  but  afterwards  he  fol- 
lows the  chariot,  overtakes  it,  and  dons  the  armour :  later  on 
(X.  323)  there  is  no  mention,  though  we  might  well  expect 
it,  of  his  having  done  so ;  and  from  P.  231  we  may  infer  that 
he  did  nothing  of  the  kind,*  for  there  he  promises,  to  anyone 
who  will  bring  him  the  dead  body  of  Patroclus,  half  the  ar- 
mour— a  promise  which  seems  to  show  that  the  poet  of  the 
passage  regarded  the  body  as  not  yet  despoiled. 

*  Bergk.,  Gk.  Lit.,  p.  620. 
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We  see,  then,  that  the  '  Waffentausch '  is  a  later  addition, 
and  therefore  all  the  episodes  which  depend  on  it  are  later 
also.  The  object  of  the  '  "Waffentausch'  is  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  Hoplopoi'ia,  and  in  order  to  get  this  a  niche  in  the 
Homeric  Temple  of  Fame,  its  poet  is  resolved  that  '  all 
causes  shall  give  way',  as  we  shall  now  see. 

When  Menelaus  sends  Antilochus  (P.  691,  seqq.)  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  Patroclus  to  Achilles,  and  to  summon 
him  to  rescue  the  body  of  his  friend,  the  interpolator  will 
not   let  Antilochus  deliver  his   message  in   full,   but  only 
allows  him  to  announce  Patroclus'  death ;  for  the  interpo- 
lator has   pressing  business  of  his   own    on  hand,   viz.,  to 
bring  Thetis   up   out   of  the  green-sea  depths  at  the  ex- 
ceeding bitter  cry  of  her    son,  that  she  may  procure  for 
him  the  Hephaestus-wrought  armour ;  he  will  not  therefore 
allow  Achilles  to  attempt  the  obvious  and  immediate  duty 
of  rescuing  his  friend's  body  until  it  has  been  definitely 
settled  that  there  is  to  be  a  Hoplopoi'ia,  and  then  we  find 
Hera  sending  Iris  to  bid  Achilles  show  himself  to  the  com- 
batants, and  by  the  terror  of  his  voice  put  the  Trojans  to 
flight  (S.  148,  seqq.). 

The  obvious  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is,  that  in  the  origi- 
nal poem  Achilles  was  informed  of  his  friend's  death  by  the 
messenger  from  Heaven,  and  at  once,  as  was  natural,  went 
forth  and  rescued  the  body.  The  sending  of  Antilochus  to 
summon  Achilles  to  rescue  the  body  is  a  '  schein-motiv', 
which  is  quietly  dropped  when  its  real  object  is  achieved, 
viz.,  to  get  Thetis  to  come  up  out  of  the  sea,  and  thus  lead 
on  to  the  Hoplopoi'ia. 
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On  independent  grounds,  principally  those  of  diction, 
Kirehhoff  has  pointed  out  that  the  conversation  of  Thetis 
and  her  son  is  a  late  addition,  and  is  an  expanded  imita- 
tion of  the  similar  passage  in  A.  (v.  357,  seqq.)  ;  and  Bergk 
adds  that  the  list  of  Nereids,  though  very  interesting  to  the 
etymologist,  is  not  of  very  high  poetic  merit,  and  has  all  the 
completeness  of  a  later  addition.* 

To  sum  up,  then:  the  'Change  of  Armour'  is  a  later 
addition,  having  its  commencement  in  Nestor's  advice  in 
B.,  and  finding  its  conclusion  in  the  Hoplopoi'ia  of  the 
eighteenth  Book.  We  may  take,  as  a  further  piece  of 
evidence,  the  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of  EL,  when  Pa- 
troclus  has  obtained  permission  to  don  Achilles'  armour, 
the  poet  proceeds  through  verse  101, 

ws  ol  jxkv  TOtavra  7rpos  dAA^Aous  dyopevov, 

back  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  tells  how  Hector  hurls  a 
torch  into  one  of  the  ships,  and  how  Achilles,  seeing  the 
flames,  cries  out  to  Patroclus  (v.  126) : 

opcreo  Sioyeves  IlaTpoKAei?  i7T7TOKeAeu0€   .    .    . 
8v<T€0  rev^ea  Oacrcrov,  iyio  Si  K£  Xaov  aye/poo. 

That  this  passage  is  inconsistent  with  the  other  is  plain, 
and  that  the  latter  is  yv/jo-toe  and  the  former  vodog  can  be 
doubted  by  none.  Moreover,  in  the  lines  which  follow 
(130-145),  describing  the  donning  of  the  armour,  no  at- 
tempt is  made  to  show  that  it  is  Achilles'  armour  which 
Patroclus  puts  on,  if  we  except  the  bare  assertion  that  it  is 
so,  in  lines  140-144,  which  Zenodotus  omitted. 

*  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  627. 
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The  amplification  of  the  poem  by  this  '  Waffentausch'  is 
typical  of  all  its  amplifications.  They  were  not  cotemporary 
with  the  original  poem,  still  less  were  they  prior  to  it  in 
date.  They  do  not  actually  harm  the  main  action  of  the 
poem ;  they  merely  lengthen  and  protract  it  unduly.  The 
author  of  them  always  casts  about  till  he  finds  a  plausible 
pretext  for  introducing  them,  and  tries  closely  to  unite  and 
make  them  one  with  what  precedes  and  follows.  They  are 
thus  conditioned  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  already 
existing  poem;  and  hence  arise  unavoidable  inconsistencies 
and  contradictions. 

Even  after  the  deduction  of  all  the  scenes  connected  with 
the  '  Change  of  Armour',  the  residuum  is  not  self-consistent, 
nor  the  work  of  one  poet.  The  twelfth  Book  opens  with  the 
mention  of  the  final  destruction  of  the  wall  around  the  ships 
by  Poseidon,  Apollo,  and  Zeus.  The  Trojans  storm  it,  hav- 
ing first,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  Polydamas,  dis- 
mounted from  their  chariots,  and  formed  into  five  companies ; 
but  Kayser*  has  pointed  out  that  all  this  is  inconsistent  with 
what  immediately  precedes.  For  in  A.,  when  we  took  leave 
of  the  Greeks,  so  far  were  they  from  being  driven  back  into 
their  strongholds,  that  they  were  decidedly  victorious. 

The  connexion  of  N.  with  M.  is  just  as  bad.  Lach- 
mann  showed  long  ago  that  the  one  cannot  be  considered 
a  continuation  of  the  other,  since  N.  knows  nothing  of 
the  five-fold  attack  organized  by  the  Trojans  in  M.  Bergk 
is,  no  doubt,  right  in  saying  that  in  the  original  poem 
there  was  not  only  no  Teichomachy,  but  no  wall  around 

*  Horn.  Abh.,  p.  56. 
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the  ships;  for  otherwise  the  catastrophe  would  not  be  the 
fight  around  the  ships,  but  rather  the  fight  at  the  rampart 
which  defended  them.  The  rampart  is  as  useless  to  the 
poem  as  it  was  to  the  Greeks ;  and  Bergk  all  but  expresses 
regret  that  Poseidon,  Zeus,  and  Apollo,  when  obliterating  it 
from  Troy,  did  not  obliterate  it  from  the  Iliad  as  well. 

Kayser,*  who  believes  the  rampart  to  have  been  an  his- 
torical reality,  thinks  that  in  the  time  of  the  poet  who  com- 
posed the  passage  all  traces  of  the  actual  wall  had  disap- 
peared by  the  action  of  natural  forces.  That  the  action  of 
Natural  Forces  should  afterwards  be  transfigured  into  Divine 
Agency  is  nothing  unusual ;  and  we  will  point  out  further 
on  how  the  later  poets,  with  more  and  more  freedom,  intro- 
duced the  gods  as  actors  into  these  scenes  of  bygone  history 
without  any  feeling  on  their  own  part,  or  on  that  of  their 
audience,  that  there  was  anything  absurd  in  their  so  doing  : 
though  no  doubt  both  the  poets  themselves  and  their  au- 
diences would  have  felt  the  absurdity  of  introducing  the 
gods  into  contemporary  history.  We  may  remark  that  the 
poet  of  this  passage,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  seems  to 
have  had  some  local  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the 
place  from  his  enumeration  of  the  streams  in  M.  19,  seqq. 

The  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  Book  is  marked  by  the 
active  part  which  the  gods  begin  to  take  in  the  actual  fight, 
and  which  they  continue  to  take  till  the  twenty-second  Book. 
Not  to  trouble  the  reader  with  the  circumstantial  proofs 
whereby  it  has  been  shown  that  the  scenes  where  the  gods  are 
introduced  are  later  additions,  we  will  carry  him  by  an  easy 

*  Horn.  Abb.,  p.  56. 
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a  priori  road  to  the  point  at  which  German  scholars  have 
arrived  by  the  painful  d  posteriori  method.  The  closer  we 
are  to  any  historical  event  the  more  truthfully  and  practi- 
cally is  it  related,  and  even  though  poetically  treated  is  not 
garbled  with  mythology :  only  after  a  considerable  lapse  of 
time  does  the  marvellous  creep  in  when  the  poet  and  his 
audience  are  far  from  the  facts.  Using  this  axiomatic  prin- 
ciple as  our  criterion,  we  may  distinguish  the  earlier  portions 
from  the  later  additions ;  and  we  will  find  that  the  results 
tally  with  the  results  arrived  at  on  independent  grounds. 

In  the  oldest  part  of  the  Iliad,  viz.,  A.,  we  see  how  sub- 
lime is  the  poet's  conception  of  the  part  which  the  Hea- 
venly Powers  take  in  the  war  (v.  5) — 

Atos  S'  ereAeiVro  fiovXrj — 

the  old  bard  feels  that  the  gods  are  high  above  man ;  that  in 
some  mysterious  and  awful  way  they 

'  Shape  his  ends,  rough  hew  them  how  he  will'. 

It  is  only  later  that  their  action  is  particularized,  and  I  may 
say  vulgarized :  in  a  late  passage  of  the  Odyssey  the  gods 
are  represented  as  in  Hesiod  wandering  unseen  amongst  men 
(p.  487),  observing  their  good  or  evil  deeds — 

avOpuiTTWV  vfipw  re  kolI  tvvofXLrjv  ec^opoWe?. 

In  the  Aristeia  of  Diomedes,  too,  which  has  also  been  shown 
to  be  late,  the  poet  does  his  best  to  inform  his  hearers  of  the 
very  latest  discoveries  in  theological  science  ;  he  lets  them 
know  that  the  gods  are  wrapt  in  mist,  and  therefore  invisible 
to  ordinary  men  (E.  127,  186,  356) ;  that  their  blood  is  not 
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blood  at  all,  but  that  it  should  be  called  by  its  proper  sci- 
entific name  lx<*>p  (339).  Athene's  equipment  is  accurately 
detailed  (736,  seqq.) ;  the  poet  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  Heaven 
and  Olympus  (749,  seqq.) ;  he  explains  the  rapidity  of  the 
gods'  motion  (770)  ;  and  finally  here,  and  here  only,  do  we 
find  mention  of  the  cap  of  Hades  (775). 

Let  us  now  take  an  instance  of  how  the  same  theme  is 
treated  by  an  earlier  and  by  a  later  poet.  In  the  combat 
between  Hector  and  Achilles,  when  the  moment  for  deciding 
between  them  comes,  Zeus  is  represented  as  weighing  the 
destinies  of  both :  Hector's  scale  sinks,  and  he  is  doomed  to 
death  (X.  212,  seqq.).  It  is  a  conception  unrivalled  for  sim- 
plicity and  grandeur;  it  is  the  conception  of  Homer.  But 
in  immediate  juxtaposition  is  another,  and  I  believe  a 
later,  treatment  of  the  subject  by  some  poet  who  could  not 
bear  that  the  closing  scene  should  be  so  brief  and  decisive. 
"When  Zeus  (v.  167,  seqq.)  sees  Achilles  pursuing  Hector,  he 
is  moved  by  compassion  for  the  Trojan  hero,  and  asks  the 
gods  is  there  no  way  by  which  he  may  be  rescued.  Athene 
offers  violent  opposition,  Zeus  yields,  and  sends  her  down  to 
earth  to  do  as  seemeth  her  fit.  She  lends  her  assistance  to 
Achilles,  but  what  need  of  assistance  when  Fate  has  already 
decided  that  Hector  is  to  die  (v.  179,  ttuXui  ireTrpw/iivov  tuay) ; 
what  need  of  Zeus  idly  questioning  the  gods  when  he  knows 
the  scales  of  Fate  proclaim  victor  and  vanquished  ?  The 
loving-kindness  of  Zeus,  overruled  by  higher  law,  is  pathetic 
in  the  extreme,  but  does  not  prove  the  passage  to  be  early. 
Nay,  there  is  one  half  line  the  incongruity  of  which  is  most 
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startling.  It  is  where  Apollo,  who  has  come  as  we  are  to 
suppose  to  help  Hector,  leaves  him  (v.  213) : 

co^eTo  8'  eis  'Ai'Sao,  XtVev  8e  i  <&ot(3o<;  'AttoAAcjv. 

What !  ojx.eto  S"  £'£  'AiSao  of  a  person  still  alive ;  of  a  person 
whose  fighting  occupies  the  next  fifty  lines  (-300)  ;  and  of  a 
person  whose  actual  death  is  finally  described  in  the  follow- 
ing words  : 

Q,<i  apa  yu.ii'  etTrovra  reAos  Qo.v6.tolo  KaXvij/ev' 
if/v^r)  8'  e/c  peOeiov  7TTa.fji.ivr)  "Ai'Sds  Se  /3e/3rjKei, 
ov  TroTfAov  yoowcra  Xlttovo-   dSpoT/yra  kou  rjj3rjv. 

We  may  then  regard  the  direct  share  which  the  gods 
take  in  the  conflict  in  Books  N.-X.  as  a  late  addition.  In 
Z.  the  gods  take  neither  side;  and  this  Book,  as  we  have 
stated  previously,  was  probably  the  oldest  of  the  later  addi- 
tions. I  may  remark  that,  if  we  regard  such  immediate 
interference  of  the  divinities  as  absent  from  the  original 
poem,  the  inconsistency  between  the  end  of  the  first  and  the 
beginning  of  the  second  Book  is  at  once  removed. 

Amongst  the  many  late  additions  which  we  have  pointed 
out  in  the  Books  A.-X.,  we  may  draw  attention  to  N.  361- 
672  (which  we  will  name  the  Aristeia  of  Idomeneus)  as 
being  one  of  the  earliest.  Ajax  and  Hector  are  absent  from 
it ;  and  it  bears  the  mark  of  all  additions,  viz.,  that  it  does 
not  materially  affect  the  progress  of  the  plot.  That  Ajax 
and  Hector  were  originally  the  chief  figures  in  every  battle- 
scene  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  poets  feel  bound 
to  account  for  their  absence  in  battle-scenes  where  they  do 
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not  appear  (A.  163,  497,  542;  N.  674).  Though  this  pas- 
sage seems  to  be  a  later  addition,  yet  Idomeneus  appears  to 
have  been  an  actor  in  the  original  poem.  But  not  so  the 
Thracian  Rhesus  (K.  435),  of  whom  we  have  no  previous 
mention,  and  who,  as  the  poet  naively  tells  us,  is  a  late- 
comer to  Troy ;  so,  too,  Epeios,  in  the  twenty-third  Book,  as 
we  have  seen ;  so,  too,  Asteropaeus,  who,  though  he  appears 
once  or  twice  (M.  102 ;  P.  217,  351),  yet  has  for  chief  role  to 
be  killed  in  an  encounter  with  Achilles  (<P.  139,  seqq.),  which 
is  but  a  copy  of  the  meeting  of  Diomedes  and  Grlaucus. 

The  Lycian  heroes,  Grlaucus  and  Sarpedon,  are  also  late- 
comers. Sarpedon  appears  in  the  Teichomachy,  which  has 
been  shown  to  be  a  late  composition  (M.  290-429),  and  then 
is  not  heard  of  again  for  a  long  time.  In  II.  419-683  we 
find  the  account  of  his  death  by  Patroclus,  imitated  from  the 
slaying  of  Hector  by  Achilles.  Zeus  wishes  to  save  him  ; 
Hera  forbids  it,  but  suggests  that  his  body  may  be  carried 
to  Lycia  and  there  receive  burial  {rvufiw  re  ar^Xy  re,  YI.  457). 
There  are  some  internal  inconsistencies,  too,  as  if  the  poet 
did  not  quite  grasp  the  situation  which  he  wished  to  develop  : 
for  just  previously  Zeus  is  represented  as  sitting  on  Ida,  and 
Hera  on  Olympus,  while  in  this  passage  they  are  represented 
as  sitting  together ;  and  soon  after  Zeus  gives  command  to 
Apollo  to  carry  out  the  plans  they  have  resolved  on  (v.  666), 
though  Apollo  is  far  away  upon  the  plain.  Zenodotus  was 
of  opinion  that  the  whole  dialogue  between  Zeus  and  Hera 
should  be  left  out.  The  simile  in  II.  482,  seqq.,  is  taken 
word  for  word  from  N.  389,  seqq. 

The  Lycian  heroes  are  treated  with  great  sympathy  and 
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honour  by  their  poet,  and  are  even  placed  above  Hector, 
whom  both  Glaucus  and  Sarpedon  rebuke  and  scornfully 
remind  of  his  duties  (E.  471,  M.  310,  P.  140).  This  high 
position  which  the  Lycians  occupy  in  the  poem  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  Muses  having  already  become  mercenary,  apyv- 
pojQtimu  TTQoawna,  at  the  time  when  these  Lycian  additions 
to  the  poem  were  made.  The  poet  who  sung  their  praises 
was  a  dependent  at  the  courts  of  some  of  their  descendants — 
those  of  Glaucus,  for  instance,  who  resided  in  some  of  the 
Ionian  towns  (Herodot.  i.  147).  These  princes,  not  con- 
tented with  being  glorified  by  the  renown  of  their  ancestor 
Glaucus,  actually  force  the  bard  to  go  further,  and  glorify 
Glaucus  himself  by  the  renown  of  his  ancestor  Bellerophon, 
whom  the  bard  represents  as  of  the  purest  Greek  blood, 
coming  '  from  Ephyre  and  central  Argos ' ;  for  such  genea- 
logies must  have  been  peculiarly  grateful  to  the  vanity  of 
these  residents  in  Asia  Minor.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
when  the  late-comer  Glaucus  enters  the  battle  and  the  poem 
simultaneously,  the  poet  makes  Diomedes,  who  is  a  figure  in 
the  old  poem,  ask  who  he  is,  adding  naively  that  he  never 
saw  him  before.  In  the  'aXi'ilov  ireS'iov  we  probably  have  a 
local  reference  which  may  give  us  a  clue  to  find  where  the 
poet  of  the  passage  dwelt. 

We  may  see,  too,  how  influences  of  a  similar  kind 
brought  Aeneas  into  the  poem.  In  the  Troad  there  were 
probably  descendants  of  the  hero  (Y.  307)  : 

vvv  Se  St)   Atvctao  fitr]  Tpweaaiv  avdiei, 

KoX  TratSaJV  7ratSes,  tol  k^v  peTOTTLuOe  yevwTai. 

Strabo  (xin.  607,  seqq.)  says  they  ruled  in  Skepsis  ;  to  flatter 
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them  the  poet  lavished  praises  on  their  ancestor  Aeneas, 
representing  him  as  the  son  of  Aphrodite,  and  such  a  favou- 
rite of  the  gods  that  they  twice  rescue  him  from  death. 

Polydamas,  also,  is  a  late-comer,  and  has  '  the  badge  of 
ail  his  tribe' — futility;  he  does  not  affect  the  main  action  at 
all ;  his  frequently-offered  advice  is  never  taken  ;*  and  we 
should  notice  that  in  2.  249,  seqq.,  we  are  told  for  the  first 
time  who  he  is,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  this  is  his  first 
appearance  in  the  poem. 

On  the  Greek  side,  Diomedes  was  the  first  new  arrival ; 
then  Nestor,  who  appears  only  in  passages  already  proved  to 
be  late:  he,  too,  has  'the  badge  of  all  his  tribe' — taking  no 
part  in  the  battles,!  and  giving  advice  not  followed.  His 
attempt  to  stop  the  strife  between  Achilles  and  Agamemnon 
(A.)  fails  in  its  object,  and  indeed  is  a  disturbing  element 
in  the  development  of  the  situation,  since  the  reply  of  Achil- 
les, suggested  by  Nestor's  interference,  is  inappropriate  and 
gratuitously  insolent  (vv.  297-303).  In  all  probability  Nes- 
tor was  originally  absent  from  the  scene,  and  v.  244  was 
followed  immediately  by  v.  304,  an  arrangement  which 
would  be  far  more  effective,  and  I  may  add  more  dignified, 
than  the  present  arrangement  of  the  scene. 

Nestor,  like  the  Lycian  heroes,  owes  his  place  in  the  poem 
to  his  descendants.  Those  of  the  Lycians  were  princes  in 
Miletus,^  and  no  doubt  made  it  their  study  to  win  the 
favour  of  a  poet  who  could  confer  upon  the  founder  of  their 

*  Bergk.,  Gr.  Lit.,  pp.  GOO,  628. 

t  Kayser,  Horn.  Abh.  p.  54,  seqq.  ;  Larhmann,  p.  59  ;  Bergk.  p.  614. 

+  Herodotus,  i.  147  ;  Strabo,  xiv.  633  ;  Pausanias,  vn.  2. 
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house  such  deathless  fame.  Furthermore,  to  the  poet  him- 
self the  praise  of  Nestor  must  have  been  a  theme  peculiarly 
welcome,  affording  as  it  did  opportunities  for  picturesque 
narrative  of  youthful  exploits,  and  for  inculcating  all  sorts 
of  valuable  lessons  in  practical*  wisdom.  With  Nestor,  natu- 
rally enough,  his  sons  Antilochus  and  Thrasymedes  came 
into  the  poem. 

Next  comes  Odysseus  :  he,  too,  generally  appears  in  later 
passages  in  the  Trapa,  the  lirnr(l)\i)ai<;,  the  Presbeia  of  the 
ninth  Book,  the  Doloneia,  &c.  Yery  often  a  passage  where 
he  is  mentioned  'shows  the  cloven-foot'  by  such  anachro- 
nisms as  the  epithets,  tAi'/'kov,  7roAi>rAac,  iroXv/iii^avog,  &c, 
which  especially  suit  his  character  as  pourtrayed  in  the 
Odyssey,  and  are  therefore,  probably,  considerably  later 
than  the  original  poem. 

So,  too,  Menestheus  with  the  Athenians  occurs  in  later 
passages ;  and  Phoenix,  whom  we  will  leave  to  Bergk's 
tender  mercies  (Gr.  Lit.,  p.  596). 

We  see,  then,  that  the  Iliad  had  in  its  early  and  original 
state  far  fewer  heroes  to  take  part  in  the  action,  which  was 
therefore  marked  by  a  simplicity  which  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  vast  crowd  of  'lords,  ladies,  captains,  soldiers, 
heralds,  messengers,  gentlemen,  and  attendants',  which  at 
present  throng  it;  and  perhaps  we  have  an  indication  of 
this  simplicity  where  Agamemnon,  threatening  that  he  will 
indemnify  himself  for  the  loss  of  Chryseis  (A.  138),  says: 

rj  rebv  r;  "Aiavros  twv  yepas  i]   0&v<rrjo<s  ; 
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and  six  lines  further  on  (v.  144)  : 

ets  Se  Tts  ap^os  avrjp  /3ov\y]<p6po<s  lor  a) 
rj  Ata5  rj  'iSo/xzvevs  r/  Stos  'OSwcrevs 
rje  av  Hr]\ei8r). 

Does  the  poet  here  mean  to  name  for  us,  at  the  very  outset, 
the  dramatis  personae  of  his  poem  ?  Does  Homer  use  but 
four  or  five  characters  for  his  poems,  as  the  early  painters 
used  but  four  or  five  colours  for  their  pictures  ? 

Kammer,  in  his  Homeric  Studies,  has  acutely  remarked 
that  throughout  Y.-X.  Achilles  fights  on  foot,  with  which 
the  harnessing  of  the  chariot-horses  described  at  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  Book  is  inconsistent,  and  is  therefore  pro- 
bably a  later  addition.  Kammer's  observation  seems  to  hit 
the  mark,  for  Achilles'  chief  glory  is  his  swiftness  of  foot ; 
he  is  called  7roSapK>jc  or  Trooag  <l)Kvg,  and  he  justifies  his  right 
to  these  titles  by  his  speed  on  the  final  day  of  combat. 

His  chariot  is  not  brought  into  the  poem  again  till  X. 
395,  where  Hector  is  bound  to  it,  and  dragged  away.  Of 
course,  if  the  chariot  itself  is  a  later  addition,  the  dragging 
of  Hector  is  also  later,  which  we  might  infer  from  another 
consideration,  viz.,  that  it  serves  to  introduce  Q.,  the"Ek-ro- 
pog  Xvrpa,  which  is  confessedly  late. 

Kammer's  shrewd  remark  will  apply  to  other  heroes  also 
beside  Achilles;  Ajax  and  Hector,  Hector  and  Patroclus, 
fight  at  the  critical  moment  on  foot ;  the  fight  at  the  ships  is 
on  foot ;  Patroclus  is  on  foot  when  he  is  slain,  and  his  com- 
panions are  on  foot  when  they  protect  his  dead  body,  which 

is  finally  borne  from  the  field  on  their  shoulders ;  and  the 

i 
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Telamonian  Ajax  with  his  great  shield  is  always  a  fighter 
on  foot. 

In  all  these  battles,  though  chariots  are  sometimes  men- 
tioned, yet  we  nowhere  find  any  clear  conception  of  their  use 
in  the  fight.  We  hear  of  them  now  and  then,  but  soon  after 
we  must  picture  to  ourselves  the  fight  going  on  without 
them.  Every  careful  reader  of  A.-P.  will  see  that  this  is 
so.  In  n.  358  Hector  is  fighting  on  foot,  when  suddenly 
we  read  (v.  367) : 

"E/CTOpa   8     LTT7TOI 

eKcftepov  oj/cv7ro8es  cvv  ret'^ecrt. 

Where  had  these  horses  been  all  the  while  ? 

In  the  arming  of  Patroclus,  amongst  the  verses  which 
describe  the  yoking  of  the  chariot  there  occurs  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Harpies  (n.  150,  $eqq.),  which  show  that  the 
passage  is  late  upon  comparison  with  Z.  345,  and  because  it 
shows  connexion  with  the  Odyssey.  In  M.  50,  seqq.,  we  find 
a  clear  conception  of  the  employment  of  the  chariots  in  strict 
relation  to  the  conditions  of  the  fight.  Here  the  combatants 
dismount  from  them  before  the  rampart.  This  passage,  how- 
ever, occurs  in  the  Teichomachy,  which  we  have  shown  to  be 
an  aftergrowth. 

Only  in  the  fifth  Book,  which  we  have  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  'epigoni',  do  we  find  real  fighting  in  chariots,  espe- 
cially that  of  Dicmede  and  Aeneas. 

Accordingly,  since  the  parts  of  the  poem  in  which  the 
fighting  is  on  foot  contain  the  battles  which  are  of  chief  im- 
portance, and  are  most  decisive,  they  must  be  regarded  as 
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the  earlier ;  from  which  it  follows  that  the  chariots  and  cha- 
riot-fights are  on  the  whole  later  additions.  We  might  infer 
this  from  independent  historical  considerations,  since  horse- 
breeding  is  a  luxury  which  was  late  in  coming  amongst  the 
Greeks :  and  not  till  01.  25  (680  b.  c.)  did  a  team  run  at 
Olympia*  That  it  was  from  the  Asiatics  that  the  Greeks 
learned  the  delight  of  having  splendid  horses  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  legend  of  Pelops,  who  is  represented  as 
coming  from  Phrygia,  and  by  the  victorious  swiftness  of  his 
chariot  winning  a  bride  in  Pisa.  Excavations  at  Mycenae 
have  brought  to  light  war-chariots  depicted  on  vases :  but 
had  such  chariots  been  used  before  Troy  there  would  be, 
no  doubt,  some  mention  in  the  poems  of  their  transport 
across  the  Aegean.  In  all  probability  the  old  Aeolic  poem 
of  the  original  Homer  knew  nothing  of  chariots ;  and  not 
until  the  poem  had  made  its  home  amongst  the  Ionian 
towns,  with  their  wealth  and  splendour,  were  chariots  intro- 
duced. And  thus  the  later  poet  endowed  the  heroes  of  the 
past  with  all  the  magnificence  of  his  own  age  and  civiliza- 
tion, careless  of  anachronism,  careless  of  inconsistency,  care- 
less even  of  the  customs  of  his  race ;  for  we  know  of  no 
instance  where  chariots  were  actually  used  in  war  by  the 
Greeks  unless  in  the  revolt  of  the  Cyprians  against  Darius 
(Herodot.  v.  113). 

Beside  the  passages  which  we  have  discussed  as  after- 
growths, there  are  many  others  of  less  extent  which  cer- 
tainly appear  to  be  of  still  later  origin.  In  the  Patrocleia 
we  referred  to  the  death  of  Sarpedon  (II.  419-697)  ;  but  still 

*  Eusebius,  Chronic,  i.  p.  195,  Schone. 
I  2 
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earlier  in  the  book  come  his  two  companions,  sons  of  Amiso- 
darus,  the  Chimaera-keeper  (Q.  327),  who  presuppose  Sarpe- 
don,  and  carry  us  back  to  the  narrative  of  Glaucus  (Z.  119, 
scqq.).  We  have  referred  to  the  part  which  Apollo  takes  in 
confounding  and  disarming  Patroclus  as  not  belonging  to 
the  original  poem,  and  therefore  the  wounding  of  Patroclus 
by  Euphorbus,  which  follows  the  disarming,  and  the  slaying 
of  Euphorbus  by  Menelaos  (P.  3-118),  appears  to  be  a  later 
addition. 

The  simplicity  of  the  action  in  the  sixteenth  Book  is 
disturbed  by  similar  foreign  elements.  Hector  practically 
disappears  from  the  field  for  a  while — at  least  he  does  nothing 
noteworthy.  In  v.  362  we  are  told  vaguely  that  he  stemmed 
the  onset  of  the  Greeks  and  protected  the  Trojans  ;  then  sud- 
denly, in  v.  367,  we  hear  of  him  hurrying  away  in  his  chariot 
and  offering  no  opposition,  though  Patroclus  all  but  scales 
the  walls  of  Troy.  In  the  scenes,  too,  after  Patroclus'  death 
there  are  many  futilities.  The  battle  rages  round  the  hero's 
dead  body,  but  the  narrative  is  so  overloaded  with  detail 
that  the  main  point  is  quite  lost  sight  of.  Although,  for 
instance,  we  read  (P.  319)  that  the  Trojans  are  almost 
driven  back  into  Ilion,  and  the  reader  might  naturally  think 
there  was  now  a  favourable  opportunity  for  rescuing  the 
body,  yet  the  Greeks  engaged  in  the  fight  do  not  seem  to 
have  thought  so.  In  lines  426-542  Automedon,  Patroclus' 
charioteer,  comes  back  into  the  melee,  and  monopolizes  the 
attention  of  Hector  and  Aeneas.  Now,  if  ever,  is  the  time 
for  the  rescue  ;  but  no,  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  forgotten 
whit   they   are  fighting  for.      There  is  no   advance  in  the 
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action  ;  we  have  merely  a  juxtaposition  of  loosely-connected 
lays,  whose  increase  or  diminution  is  a  matter  of  no  concern ; 
the  golden  rule  to  be  observed  in  interpolating  them  being,  to 
allow  the  Greeks  to  obtain  only  as  much  success  as  is  con- 
sistent with  victory  ultimately  declaring  itself  for  the  Tro- 
jans— a  result  necessitated  by  the  already-existing  poem. 
In  one  passage,  indeed,  the  poet,  whoever  he  was,  seems 
to  have  been  tempted  to  allow  the  Greeks  to  break  this 
golden  rule,  and  to  carry  all  before   them  :  in  v.  321  he 

says  : 

'Apyetot  Se  Ke  kCSos  'iXov  koX  virtp  Atos  atcrav, 

where  Aibg  alaa  is  the  predetermined  issue  of  the  fight. 

Y.-X.  show  many  signs  of  re-handling  in  the  fights 
of  the  gods,  the  struggle  of  Achilles  with  Scamander, 
and  his  meeting  with  Aeneas.  When  these  are  removed 
there  remains  a  natural  succession  of  single  contests,  such 
as  we  might  expect  to  engage  Achilles  as  he  presses  on  to 
meet  Hector.  And  let  us  here  remind  the  reader  of  the 
relationship  which  exists  between  the  twenty-second  Book 
and  the  fifth  and  sixth.  Hector's  parting  from  his  wife 
seems  intended  to  prepare  us  for  his  approaching  death, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  seems  originally  to  have  followed  it 
more  closely.  Andromache's  lament  in  the  twenty-second 
Book  makes  no  reference  to  the  last  parting  from  her  hus- 
band ;  whence  we  conclude  that  the  Lament  existed  before 
the  Parting ;  and  there  are  many  little  points  in  which  they 
agree  curiously :  for  instance,  we  find  the  ttoXiq  a«prj  men- 
tioned in  X.  172  (ev  ttoXl  aKpoTury),  and  v.  383  (7roAiv 
a/cprjv),  just  as  in  Z.  (88,  257,  297,  317) ;  whereas  in  the 
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other  books  the  name  usually  employed  is  Tlipyafxog  aicpq 
(Y.  52,  E.  460),  or  W9ya^tog  (Q.  700). 

We  may  observe,  in  passing,  the  great  beauty  of  the 
twenty-second  Book,  and  of  the  older  parts  of  the  twenty- 
first  (v.  99,  seqq.) ;  a  beauty  only  equalled  in  the  sixth.  The 
conversation  of  Hector  with  Helen  or  Andromache,  and  that 
of  Grlaucus  with  Diomedes,  is  marked  by  an  originality  and 
loveliness,  of  which  there  is  a  plentiful  lack  in  those  scenes 
descriptive  of  '  excursions  and  alarums '  which  follow,  and 
which  we  believe  were  interpolated  wholesale  between  the 
'Parting'  and  the  'Death  of  Hector'. 

Yet  although  a  very  chaos  of  additions  of  all  sorts  seem 
to  have  gathered  about  the  original  poem,  none  of  them 
could  have  existed  as  an  independent  entity,  separate  from 
the  rest  of  the  poem,  and  having  sufficient  interest  in  itself. 
All  presuppose  what  precedes  and  follows — all  are  accom- 
modated to  the  position  they  occupy.  If  any  of  them  were 
now  to  be  removed  from  its  position,  it  would  no  doubt  be 
missed ;  since  as  there  was  usually  some  point  in  the  ori- 
ginal poem  which  suggested  the  later  addition,  so  that  later 
addition  usually  coloured  all  others  which  were  afterwards 
added.  All  are  developments  of  a  given  situation ;  and  as 
they  had  to  conform  themselves  to  its  unalterable  exigencies, 
the  prevention  of  slight  inconsistencies  was  unavoidable  : 
thus  r.-H.,  though  they  lack  the  leading  'motiv'  of  the 
poem  (i.  e.  the  will  of  Zeus  obtaining  satisfaction  for  Achil- 
les by  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks),  yet  are  all  acquainted  with 
the  immediate  situation,  viz.,  the  absence  of  Achilles,  whose 
wrath  is  often  referred  to  (A.  512,  E.  788,  Z.  99,  H.  228). 
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No  matter  what  additions,  therefore,  the  later  poets 
made,  they  had  above  all  things  to  take  the  greatest  care 
not  to  snap  the  chain  of  sequence  in  the  old  poem,  lengthen 
that  chain  as  they  might.  So  when  they  introduce  a  '  motiv' 
which,  if  not  cancelled,  would  eventually  interfere  with  the 
original  one,  they  cancel  it  quietly  when  they  have  made  as 
much  use  of  it  as  they  want.  After  the  covenant,  which 
serves  to  introduce  the  single  combat  of  Alexander  and  Me- 
nelaus,  follows  the  breaking  and  cancelling  of  it.  The  iralpa 
of  Agamemnon,  too,  ends  in  nothing.  The  gods  who  are 
introduced  into  the  fight  effect  nothing  decisive ;  they  only 
counterbalance  each  other :  the  original  course  of  the  poem 
is  merely  delayed  for  some  time  by  such  additional  scenes, 
and  when  they  are  over,  the  old  point  of  departure  is  re- 
sumed, to  which  the  interpolator  faithfully  carries  us  back. 
Sometimes,  however,  he  fails  to  realize  the  position,  and 
completely  grasp  the  situation :  for  instance,  he  makes 
Achilles  say  in  the  Presbeia  (I.  346)  that  Agamemnon,  with 
the  other  princes,  may  ward  off  fire  from  the  ships  (v.  602) ; 
though  how  Achilles,  being  no  prophet,  and  having  never 
read  the  Iliad,  could  have  known  they  were  about  to  be 
burned  is  hard  to  see. 

The  reader  has  seen  how  the  additions  to  the  poem  were 
not  simultaneous  but  successive ;  and  that  the  later  poets 
were  acquainted,  not  only  with  the  original  germ,  but  with 
the  subsequent  accretions  as  well ;  and  as  each  poet  received 
a  complete  whole  from  his  predecessors,  so  he  handed  it  on 
to  his  successors  enlarged,  but  still  a  complete  whole.  Of 
these  enlargements  the  one  most  easily  made  was  the  length- 
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ening  of  the  poem  by  tlie  last  books :  there  was  nothing  here 
to  be  done  except  to  take  care  that  the  joining  should  be  skil- 
ful and  undetected  by  the  critical  nail.  More  difficult  was  the 
'  inlaying '  of  a  passage,  which  was  generally  managed  by  a 
'  schein-motiv' ;  the  clearest  instance  being  Achilles'  com- 
mand to  Patroclus  to  bring  word  who  is  the  wounded  man 
he  sees  passing,  a  'motiv'  dropped  as  soon  as  the  poet  has 
got  Patroclus  into  conversation  with  Nestor.  So,  too,  the 
'schein-motiv'  of  Hector's  going  into  the  town  is  to  com- 
mand the  offering  up  of  prayers  to  Athene  ;  but  that  the 
'  real-motiv '  is  to  give  us  those  charming  domestic  pictures 
which  occur  in  Z.  must  be  obvious  to  all. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  Iliad  most  of  the  additions  are 
quite  '  new '  scenes  inlaid  :  in  the  second  half  they  are  usually 
mere  '  developments '  of  the  already  existing  material,  often 
specially  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  audiences. 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  the  growth  of  the  later  pas- 
sages. We  remarked  elsewhere  that  the  £7rt7rtuA»)<7te  is  later 
than  the  Aristeia  of  Diomede  :  we  find  in  it  Agamemnon 
chiding  Diomede  (A.  372,  seqq.),  just  as  Athene  had  chided 
him  in  the  earlier  passage  (E.  800),  and  telling  him  how 
much  braver  his  father  Tydeus  was.  He  then  goes  on  to 
relate  the  incident  which  the  goddess  had  related  to  Dio- 
mede, but  does  so  more  explicitly,  adding  new  matter  to 
the  tale  (v.  391,  seqq.)  : 

ot  Se  ^oXwadfievuL  KaS/Aeioi  Kevropts  nnroiv 
aif/  up'  dvep^ofxevw  ttvklvov  X6)(ov  elaav  ayovTes 
Kovpovs  TrevTr/KOVTa'    6\'u>  8    yyyTopes  rjcrav 
MaiW  Alp,ovi8r)<;  tVieiKeA-os  dOavdroLcnv 
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VIOS  T    AvTO<j)6vOlO  fX€V€TTTo\e[XO<i  Jlo\v(ji6vTr]<i' 

TuSevs  pev  kol  toi(tlv  uet/cea  ttot/jlov  l<prjKev 
7ravTas  £7re<£v',  eva  8'  oiov  tei  otKoVSe  veecrOac 
MaiW  dpa  irpoirjKe  OeCjv  Tepdecrcri  7rt^^cras. 
Totos  07V  TvSevs  AitcoAios. 

Now  this,  a  new  addition  to  the  history  of  Tydeus,  is  merely 
a  copy  of  the  account  of  Bellerophon's  brave  doings  related 
in  (Z.  187,  seqq.)  : 

Tw  8'  ap   dvep^o/^evo)  tvvklvov  So'Aov  akXov  vcpaivtv 
/cpiVas  €/c  Avklt]<;  eupei^s  (fiwras  dpicr-rovs 
cure  Ao^ov  rot  S   oi'ti  7raAtv  otKoVSe  dpiVrous 
eicre  Ao'^ov  Tot  S   ovtl  ttolXlv  otKoVSe  viovro' 
7rdvTas  yap  KareVe^i/ev  dpypwv  BeAAepo<£ovT?7S. 

For  in  the  history  of  Tydeus  (A.  398)  the  words  fltwv  rtpa- 
ia(TL  mdfiaag  are  inappropriate.  Surely  no  omens  of  heaven 
are  needed  for  sending  a  vanquished  man  home  to  relate  the 
story  of  a  defeat,  whereas  it  is  quite  different  in  the  original 
passage  (Z.  183)  : 

kol  tt}v  pev  Kare-rrecpve  6eu>v  Tepdecro-i  TriOrjcra^ 

where  nothing  but  obedience  to  the  signs  of  heaven  could 
have  nerved  the  hero  against  the  dread  Chimaera. 

So  grew  the  Tydeus  tale ;  and  let  it  be  noticed  that  here 
(A.)  first  are  his  adventures  brought  into  connexion  with 
the  'Seven  against  Thebes'.  To  this  is  added  that  Sthene- 
lus,  defending  himself  and  his  lord  Diomedes  against  the 
reproaches  of  Agamemnon,  maintains  that  they  are  better 
than  their  fathers  (A.  400)  : 

•^peis  kcll  ©i^Gas  e'Sos  ei'Aopev  e7TTa7n;Aoio, 

whereas  Tydeus  perished  in  the  attempt. 
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This  answer  is  only  new  in  its  application,  for  the  words 
are  taken  from  Diomede's  conversation  with  Grlaucus  (Z.  222, 
*cqq.),  and  of  course  this  is  the  earliest  mention  of  the  war  of 
the  Epigoni. 

Let  us  now  review  our  results.  The  first  addition  to  the 
original  poem,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  was  the  "Exropoe 
Kcri  ^Avdpofxaxng  6fii\(a,  ostensibly  occasioned  by  the  success 
of  Diomedes,  and  serving  as  introduction  for  the  death  of  the 
Trojan  hero  :  in  this  was  then  inlaid  the  meeting  of  Glaucus 
and  Diomedes.  Such  is  the  content  of  the  sixth  Book,  whose 
proper  conclusion,  as  we  have  shown,  is  the  wounding  of 
Diomedes  in  the  eleventh  Book,  but  which  is  now  separated 
from  its  proper  context  by  all  kinds  of  interpolations.  Next 
was  added  the  detailed  Aristeia  of  Diomedes  (E.),  and  the 
battles  of  the  gods;  and  here  first  were  chariots  brought 
upon  the  field.  The  single  combat  of  Menelaus  and  Alex- 
ander was  used  as  introduction  to  these  scenes,  and  in  it  was 
inlaid  the  Teichoskopy.  The  second  Book  was  enlarged  by 
the  7rapa,  to  which  then  the  £7rt7rwAr)o-tc  was  added.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  Iliad  parts  of  the  thirteenth  Book  (Ido- 
meneus)  perhaps  belong  to  the  old  poem  :  at  all  events  the 
germ  of  the  book  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  poet  of 
the  Teichomachy,  which  was  an  aftergrowth.  Owing  to  the 
duration  and  length  of  the  battle  came  a  break — the  single 
combat  of  Ajax  and  Hector — which,  as  we  have  said,  follows 
the  earlier  one  too  closely.  The  poet-interpolator  who  stops 
the  battle  here  has,  of  course,  to  set  it  going  again,  and  he 
effects  this  by  the  Aristeia  of  Agamemnon.  The  Teicho- 
machy necessitates  the  building  of  the  wall,   which  in  its 
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turn  necessitates  the  truce.  Later  still  was  added  the  Pres- 
beia  (with  the  eighth  Book)  ;  to  which  was  added  the  Dolo- 
neia,  whicli  appears  to  be  later  than  the  tirnrioXrimg.  The 
Presbeia  was  then  copied  in  the  Reconciliation  of  Agamem- 
non and  Achilles  in  the  nineteenth  Book,  as  is  plain  from 
the  fact  that  Agamemnon's  disparagement  of  "Arrj  (T.  84, 
seqq.)  makes  use  of  the  Allegory  in  I.  505,  seqq.,  and  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  improve  upon  it. 

The  second  half  of  the  Iliad  underwent  considerable 
alterations,  owing  to  a  later  poet  arming  Patroclus  in  Achil- 
les' armour,  that  the  loss  of  it  may  lead  on  to  the  Hoplopo'iia, 
and  introducing  this  change  of  armour  by  means  of  the 
errand  of  Patroclus,  which  in  its  present  form  appears  to 
be  later  than  the  Presbeia  (for  as  Kayser  has  pointed 
out,  A.  786,  seqq.,  is  taken  from  I.  254,  seqq.).  Other  impor- 
tant changes  were  made  by  the  introduction  of  gods  into 
the  combat  of  men :  their  action  extends  from  N.  to  X. ; 
and  amongst  them  the  &ibg  airari]  deserves  especial  men- 
tion. The  death  of  Patroclus  is  much  influenced  by  this 
innovation,  and  is  copied  in  the  '  Death  of  Sarpedon ',  whose 
fight  with  Tlepolemos  in  the  fifth  Book  is  later  still. 

In  the  tumultuous  fighting  of  the  last  two  days  of 
battle  we  find  much  imitation  of  the  fifth  Book :  part  of  the 
twentieth,  viz.,  the  meeting  of  Hector  and  Achilles,  is  an 
imitation  of  the  combat  of  Menelaus  and  Alexander,  since 
Y.  443,  seqq.,  is  taken  from  r.  380,  seqq.  F.,  on  the  contrary, 
is  later  than  the  'Armour-Change',  since  I\  333  is  taken 
from  n.  134. 

Finally,   the   burial   of   Patroclus    and   the   ransom   of 
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Hector  were  added  at  the  close,  after  some  insignificant 
preparations  in  the  preceding  Books.  One  of  the  very 
latest  additions  seems  to  have  been  the  Ships'  Catalogue  in 
the  second  Book. 

This  will  suffice  to  give  in  outline  the  results  of  the  fore- 
going discussion,  and  the  reader  will  observe  that  it  by  no 
means  professes  to  solve  all  difficulties,  and  to  be  as  unim- 
pugnable  truth  as  a  Euclidean  theorem;  but  that  it  is  a 
rational  hypothesis  of  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  poem, 
and  a  fair  attempt  to  determine  the  respective  antiquity  of 
its  episodes,  and  to  mark  the  several  ages  of  these  members 
of  the  Homeric  family. 

We  have  hitherto  been  dealing  with  the  '  Epigoni ' ;  let 
us  now  turn  to  the  parts  which  remain,  and  which  conse- 
quently formed  the  original  poem :  they  are  A.  (except  the 
end),  the  conclusion  of  O.,  the  beginning  of  XL,  and  portions 
of  the  later  Books  till  the  twenty-second,  with  perhaps  part 
of  the  thirteenth.  These  told  of  the  quarrel  of  Achilles 
and  Agamemnon;  of  the  dream  sent  by  Zeus,  and  the 
marching  out  of  the  Achaeans  ;  of  their  defeat  by  Hector ; 
of  the  fire  hurled  into  the  ships ;  of  the  sending  forth  of 
Patroclus  with  the  Myrmidons ;  of  his  death,  and  the  diffi- 
cult recovery  of  his  body  by  his  friends  ;  of  Achilles'  return 
to  the  battle ;  and  the  slaying  of  Hector. 

Such  was  the  argument  of  the  poem.  The  actors,  besides 
Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  were  Odysseus,  Ajax,  Hector, 
and  Patroclus,  with  perhaps  Idomeneus.  The  narrative  was 
much  shorter  and  more  rapid  than  at  present.  The  opening 
of  the  first  Book  is  brief  and  compact,  contrasting  strongly 
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with  the  parts  which  we  consider  to  be  of  later  date.  We 
have  not  in  it  the  luxuriant  richness  of  detail,  the  similes 
and  numerous  epithets,  which  are  lavishly  used  in  passages 
less  important  to  the  progress  of  the  poem.  How  simple, 
for  example,  is  the  description  of  Apollo's  use  of  the  bow 
here  (A.  49),  and  what  wealth  of  detail  the  poet  has  squan- 
dered at  A.  105,  seqq. 

The  account  of  the  burning  of  the  ships  is  characterized 
by  the  same  vigorous  and  curt  style  (II.  119,  seqq.)  : 

yvw  S'  Ai'as  KctTa  Ovfxbv  dfj.vfj.ova  pcyrjo-ev  re 
epya  #ea>i/,  o  pa  irdyxy  fJ-a-X7!^  *7™  fJ-^8ea  /ceipe 
Zeus  v\pLf3pefj.irr]%,  Tpc6e<xo-i  8k  fSovXero  viktjv. 
Xa£eTO  8   ck  j3e\e<av  tol  8'  efj./3aXov  aKa/xarov  irvp 
vrj'i  6orj,  t^s  8'  alij/a  kclt   dtr/Jeo-n?  Ke^yro  <f>X6£. 
cos  rrjv  fikv  irpvixvifv  trvp  ay.cpeTrev  avrap  'A^tAAeis 
fj.rip<ji  7rXrj^dfX€vo<i  TlaTpoKXrja  Trpocreenrev' 
opcreo  Stoyeves  ITaTpo/cAets  'nnroKeXevOe' 
Xevcrcru)  8r)  irapa  vrfvcrl  irvphs  8rjolo  Iwrjv 
fir]  8r]  vrjas  e'Atotri  kcu  ovk^tl  <pvKrd  TreXovrai, 
Svareo  reu^ca  Odo-aov,  eyco  8k  Xabv  ayeipio. 

Let  anyone  compare  the  descriptions  of  the  fight  on  less 
momentous  occasions  and  the  difference  will  be  quite  clear : 
in  A.  544,  seqq.,  when  Ajax  is  retreating,  a  long  detailed 
simile  accompanies  the  fact ;  but  at  the  burning  of  the  ships, 
when  the  Greeks  are  sustaining  the  mightiest  and  most 
momentous  of  defeats,  we  read  merely  xa&To  B'  Ik  (3e\(wv. 
How  many  names  we  find  in  other  parts  of  the  poem,  but 
here  we  know  not  who  it  is  that  hurls  the  fire  into  the  ships, 
for  here  it  is  the  action  and  progress  of  the  poem  that  is  of 
chief  importance,  and  not  the  persons.     Beyond  shadow  of 
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doubt,  in  the  old  poem  there  were  very  few  of  those  mono- 
tonous and  valueless  detailed  descriptions  of  battle-scenes 
which  are  so  massed  together  in  the  present  poem.  The 
poetic  worth  of  the  Iliad  does  not  depend  upon  its  scenes  of 
carnage,  but  rather  on  those  passages  in  which  we  are  far 
removed  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  in  which  the  poet  in 
his  incomparable  way  depicts  human  life  and  thought. 

That  the  germ  of  our  present  Iliad  was  a  vigorous  and 
brief  poem,  to  which  new  compositions  were  gradually  added 
and  carefully  united,  is  a  theory  not  very  unlike  that  of 
Lachmann :  the  additions  are,  so  to  speak,  separate  poems 
hung  upon  one  thread;  but  our  theory  differs  from  his 
'  Lieder-theorie',  in  believing  that  these  poems  probably 
never  had  any  separate  existence,  but  that  they  were  ex- 
pressly composed  to  amplify  an  already- existing  whole.  At 
every  stage  of  its  evolution  the  Iliad  was  a  complete  poem. 
Every  bard  who  rehandled  it — either  by  expanding  some- 
thing which  it  already  contained,  or  by  filling  up  what  he 
considered  its  deficiencies,  or  by  inserting  some  entirely  new 
poem  of  his  own  creation — always  did  so  with  a  clear  un- 
derstanding that  he  must  not  interfere  too  much  with  its 
features  as  a  whole.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  believe  that 
any  collector,  or  mere  SiopOwrijc,  gathered  up  the  portions 
and  put  them  together. 

As  the  contents  of  the  poem  were  thus  enriched  by  mani- 
fold augmentations,  its  form  also  became  richer,  the  repre- 
sentation more  perfect,  and  the  poet's  use  of  language  more 
masterful.  The  older  portions  are  simple ;  the  later  luxu- 
riantly ornate.    From  the  earlier  poets  the  later  ones  learned 
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much,  and  not  unfrequently  surpassed  them ;  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  often  happens  that  in  not  using  what  they 
have  learned  in  its  original  sense,  but  in  giving  it  some  new 
application,  they  put  the  jewels  of  epic  poetry  to  sorry 
misuse. 


IX. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Wrath  of  Achilles  was  expanded 
into  an  Iliad.  Let  us  now  see  how  this  tale  of  Troy  was 
itself  augmented  and  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  a  later 
poem — the  Odyssey.  In  it  the  return  of  the  heroes  from 
Ilion  could  be  narrated  very  appropriately,  since  Menelaus 
returns  to  his  home,  and  Orestes  avenges  his  father,  in  the 
eighth  year  after  the  fall  of  Troy  (§.  82,  y.  305,  seqq.) ; 
and  Odysseus,  who  is  the  last  of  all  to  get  back,  returns  in 
the  tenth. 

From  the  Odyssey  we  get  an  idea  of  a  time  when  the 
taste  for  epic  poetry  has  become  general,  and  the  tale  of 
Troy  is  known  everywhere ;  not  only  the  Ithacans  and 
Phaeacians,  but  even  Aeolus,  wishes  to  hear  (k.  15)  : 

"IXiov  'ApyeiW  tc  ve'as  Kal  vocttov  'A\aiwv 

the  siege  of  Troy  forms  part  of  the  Sirens'  song  {/u.  189,  seqq.)  : 

LO/xev  yap  rot  rravu ,  oar   evt  Ipoty  evpeoj 
'Apyetoi  Tpwe's  tc  #ecov  lorrjTL  fxdyrjcrav 

and  Odysseus,  sitting  as  a  stranger  before  Penelope,  says 
(r.  108)  that  her  fame  reaches  the  heaven. 

That  epic  poetry  is  more  widely  spread,  and  that  the 
poet  has  become  more  self-conscious,  is  evidence  of  the  very 
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strongest  kind  that  a  long  period  of  time  and  a  wide  gulf 
lie  between  the  Odyssey  and  the  Iliad.  But  still  more  im- 
portant is  the  advance  which  it  shows  in  art  by  the  skilful 
arrangement  of  its  plot,  by  which  events,  widely  diverse  in 
time,  and  happening  in  places  far  removed  from  each  other, 
are  yet  all  related  within  very  confined  limits.  The  poet 
has  with  great  skill  divided  his  material,  and  introducing  us 
into  the  very  midst  of  the  hero's  wanderings,  has  chosen  the 
moment  of  calm  afforded  by  his  stay  amongst  the  Phae- 
acians_as  the  point  of  departure  for  relating  the  rest  of  the 
hero's  adventures,  adroitly  making  the  hero  himself  narrate 
them.  The  Nostoi  of  the  other  heroes  have  been  proved  to 
be  later  compositions  than  the  Nostos  of  Odysseus  himself ; 
therefore  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  whole  Odyssey  is 
the  work  of  one  poet.  Nitzsch,  Grote,  Dimtzer,  and  Kammer, 
although  contending  for  the  unity  of  the  poem,  do  not 
maintain  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  single  mind.  Kochly  has 
separated  it  into  several  independent  lays;  Kirchhoff  has 
done  his  best  to  show  that  it  is  made  up  of  poems  from 
many  sources;  and  Kayser  has  shown  that  the  component 
parts  belong  to  different  periods. 

No  one  in  Germany  any  longer  believes  in  the  complete 
unity  of  the  Odyssey :  the  last  books,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Iliad,  are  a  late  continuation,  as  even  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
brought  himself  to  acknowledge,  and  they  relate  what  hap- 
pened after  Penelope  recognized  her  husband.  In  the  Scholia 
on  \p.  297,  and  in  Eustathius,  we  find  it  remarked  that  Aris- 
tophanes and  Aristarchus  closed  the  genuine  Odyssey  at 
v.  296,  and  declared  the  remainder  spurious.     In  more  mo- 
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dern  times  Spohn*  has  gone  carefully  into  the  matter,  and 
proved  conclusively  that  it  is  a  later  addition :  it  tells  how 
Odysseus  relates  his  adventures  to  Penelope  ;  how  next  morn- 
ing he  goes  with  Telemachus  to  the  country  to  visit  his  father 
Laertes ;  how  the  suitors  conducted  by  Hermes  go  down  to 
Hades ;  how  the  vengeance  of  their  relatives  is  averted  by 
Athene;  and  in  fact  how  all  'ends  happily'.  Spohn,  and 
since  his  day  Liesegang,  have  pointed  out  how  these  books 
contain  many  verses  taken  from  other  passages,  and  some- 
times ill-suited  to  the  place  where  they  are  forced  to  do  duty. 
The  descent  of  the  suitors  into  Hades  occasions  a  second 
Nekyia,  which  is  beyond  a  doubt  meant  to  complete  that  in 
the  eleventh  Book,  introducing,  as  it  does,  conceptions  quite 
new  and  unknown  to  the  former  narrative,  viz.,  the  AevKag 
Trerprj,  the  ttvXcu  'HtA/ou,  and  the  Sftyioe  ovttpwv.  Here,  too, 
for  the  first  time,  we  find  Hermes  as  guide  of  the  dead ;  and 
we  should  also  remark  that  in  the  account  of  the  burial  of 
Achilles  (to.  60)  the  Muses  have  for  the  first  time  attained 
to  the  definite  number  of  after  times — nine. 

We  have  said  elsewhere  that  the  Telemachy  did  not  be- 
long to  the  poem  in  its  original  state :  it  is  but  poorly  united 
with  the  return  of  Odysseus,  and  does  not  in  any  way  help 
to  bring  it  about,  since  Odysseus  does  not  meet  his  son  until 
they  have  both  returned  to  Ithaca.  In  the  assembly  of  the 
gods,  at  the  opening  of  the  poem,  it  is  resolved  that  Hermes 
bhall  be  sent  to  Kalypso  to  effect  the  return  of  Odysseus,  and 
that  Athene  shall  go  to  Ithaca  to  arouse  his  son.  The  latter 
takes  place,  and  its  consequences  are  followed  out  to  their 
*  'Commentatio  de  extrema  Odysseae'.  Leipzig,  1816. 
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end ;  but  the  former  and  more  important  part  is  neglected 
till  the  fifth  Book,  when  the  gods  effect  it,  without  however 
seeming  to  know  anything  of  their  former  resolutions  in  a.* 
Here  we  see  how  little  the  poet  understood  the  management 
of  two  plots  which  should  be  evolved  simultaneously :  he 
allows  one  to  develop,  the  other  to  stand  still.  To  the  poet 
of  the  Telemachy,  the  Telemachy  is  an  end  in  itself ;  he 
cares  not  that  it  should  contribute  any  material  assistance  to 
the  Odyssey  proper ;  and  Kirchhoff  is  right  in  saying  that 
its  final  cause  is  the  desire  to  relate  the  Nostoi  of  the  other 
heroes,  especially  of  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus.  Now  these 
Nostoi  are  compositions  of  later  date  than  the  Nostos  of  Odys- 
seus, that  is,  than  the  original  germ  of  our  Odyssey ;  there- 
fore, a  fortiori,  the  Telemachy  must  be  of  later  date  than  the 
Odyssey  proper :  and  accordingly,  just  as  we  might  expect, 
we  find  it  borrowing  (/3.  93,  seqq.)  verses  almost  word  for 
word  from  the  older  poem  (r.  138,  seqq.). 

Many  have  thought  that  the  Telemachy  existed  once  as  a 
separate  poem,  quite  independent  of  the  Odyssey  ;  but  Tele- 
machus's  journey  is  too  devoid  of  result  to  be  the  subject- 
matter  of  a  separate  poem,  or  to  form  anything  but  a  mere 
episode ;  and  we  should  observe  that  its  dependence  on  the 
Odyssey  is  not  confined  to  the  first  Book,  but  extends  to  the 
later  Books  as  well.  It  stands  in  close  relationship  with  the 
slaying  of  the  suitors  as  recompense  for  their  insolence  in 
the  house  of  Odysseus  and  in  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
and  is  composed  strictly  in  reference  to  their  subsequent 
punishment,  as  are  the  wishes  and  prophecies  in  y  and  S. 

*  Hennings,  p.  151,  seqq. 
K  2 
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The  issue  is  unmistakably  foretold  by  the  portent  and  its 
explanation  in  the  assembly  ()3.  141-176,  and  235,  seqq., 
281,  seqq.).  The  spokesmen  amongst  the  Suitors,  too,  are 
the  same  as  in  the  later  books  :  we  must  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  the  Telemachy  was  never  self-exiptent,  but  was 
composed  deliberately  for  the  position  it  now  occupies. 

It  serves  also  to  bring  father  and  son  together  when  they 
do  arrive  in  Ithaca  :  for  on  arriving  from  Sparta,  Telema- 
chus  goes  first  to  the  swine-herd  Eumaeus,  and  there  meets 
his  father,  agrees  on  the  policy  to  be  adopted  against  the 
suitors,  and  all  through  the  remaining  books  acts  in  collu- 
sion with  him.  It  was  an  old  source  of  wonder  why  Odys- 
seus stayed  so  long  and  so  aimlessly  with  Eumaeus,  but  the 
explanation  is  simple.  It  is  not  the  hate  of  the  gods  or  the 
cruelty  of  fate  which  keeps  him  still  absent  from  his  home, 
but  the  poet  of  the  Telemachy,  who  pens  him  in  the  swine- 
herd's steading  till  Telemachus  thinks  fit  to  return  from 
Sparta.  So,  too  (tt.  130),  the  poet  sends  Eumaeus  ostensibly 
to  announce  to  Penelope  the  safe  return  of  Telemachus,  but 
really  that  father  and  son  may  speak  together  in  private 
and  arrange  their  plans. 

This  mutual  understanding  between  father  and  son  ap- 
pears continually  in  the  later  books :  therefore,  if  the  Tele- 
machy is  an  aftergrowth,  a  fortiori  must  these  be  so.  We 
find  confirmation  of  this  view  in  the  arguments  advanced  by 
others  on  independent  grounds,  and  drawn  from  the  number 
of  similar  scenes  which  are  repeated  in  these  books :  twice 
do  the  suitors  plot  the  death  of  Telemachus,  and  twice  fail 
to  effect  it  (tt.  361,  seqq. ;  v.  241,  seqq.) ;  thrice  is  Odysseus 
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the  mark  of  missiles  (p.  462,  a.  394,  v.  299) ;  thrice  does  he 
quarrel  with  the  insolent  maids  (a.  311,  t.  60,  v.  6). 

All  through  these  later  books  the  insolence  of  the  suitors 
is  the  too  dominant  note  which  the  poet  makes  as  harsh  and 
jarring  as  he  can :  he  seems  to  think  that  the  sympathies 
of  his  audience  are  on  the  side  of  these  young  gentlemen, 
and  that  everyone  will  be  filled  with  indignation  at  the 
merciless  vengeance  of  Odysseus,  unless  he  can  show  that 
their  conduct  went  beyond  even  those  limits  permitted  to 
such  distinguished  jeimesse.  The  poet  does  not  go  quite  as 
far  as  Schiller  in  his  '  Wilhelm  Tell ',  and  actually  add  a 
special  scene  in  formal  defence  of  Odysseus  against  the 
charge  of  murder  ;  but  yet,  fearing  that  in  spite  of  the  pre- 
ceding insults  and  indignities  so  tediously  detailed  there 
may  be  some  still  unsatisfied,  he  cannot  help, '  as  it  were  in 
his  final  'charge'  to  such  persons  (%.  285,  seqq.),  calling  their 
attention  to  the  insult  of  Ktesippos  (v.  284,  seqq.),  and  the 
attempt  upon  the  life  of  Telemachus  (x>  53). 

The  second  half  of  the  Odyssey  has  been  so  carefully 
examined  by  German  criticism,  that  we  can  now  offer  a 
rational  theory  of  its  development. 

When  Odysseus  lands  at  Ithaca,  Athene  comes  to  him, 
and,  to  make  him  unrecognizable,  transforms  him  into  an 
old  and  ragged  beggar  (v.  397,  seqq.).  This  transformation 
is  temporarily  cancelled  that  he  may  be  recognized  by  Tele- 
machus (w.  155,  454),  but  immediately  afterwards  she  trans- 
forms him  again,  and  in  this  disguise  he  endures  all  the 
insults  heaped  upon  him  in  his  house  ;  but  we  must  observe 
that  at  the  end  of  the  action,  when  Odysseus  is  recognized  by 
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Penelope,  the  transformation  is  not  cancelled.     From  this 
Kirchhoff   has  with   great   acuteness   inferred   that  in  this 
Recognition-scene  the  original  poet  did  not  represent  Odys- 
seus as  a  beggar  at  all,  but  as  the  hero-errant,  so  worn  by 
time  and  marred  by  calamity  that  even  his  wife,  whose  every 
thought  is  of  him  and  him  alone,  knows  him  not.     Kirch- 
hoff, with  admirable  poetic  taste,  declares  this  to  be  the  older 
and  original  motif  of  this  '  Continuation '  (Fortsetzung)  of  the 
Nostos  proper.     The  recognition  of  her  husband  by  Penelope 
is  the  great  scene  to  which  the  rest  of  the  poem  should  lead 
up,  and  it  is  its  fitting  conclusion.     Penelope  is  the  heroine 
of  Greek  Epos,  the  faithful  wife  and  mother,  suffering  many 
sorrows,  but  still  so  lovely  in  her  sorrow — an  ideal  for  the 
Pagan  world  that  contrasts  not  unfavourably  with  the  Ma- 
donnas of  Christendom.     If  Kirchhoff  is  right,  as  I  believe 
he  is,  we  have  a  very  simple  criterion  by  which  to  separate 
earlier  passages  from  later  ;  all  those  in  which  Odysseus  acts 
as  a  disguised  beggar  having  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  old 
Odyssey. 

This  conclusion  agrees  admirably  with  what  was  pre- 
viously stated,  viz.,  that  the  second  half  of  the  Odyssey  and 
the  late  Telemachy  are  closely  bound  together.  The  follow- 
ing instances  will  show  this  connexion  : — When  Athene  is 
transforming  Odysseus  she  tells  him  that  his  son  is  still  in 
Sparta  (v.  412,  seqq.).  Eumaeus  tells  of  the  plot  laid  against 
Telemachus'  life  as  he  returns  (£.  174)  ;  then  comes  the  re- 
cognition by  Telemachus ;  the  mutual  understanding  between 
father  and  son ;  the  subsequent  indignities,  and  the  slaughter 
of  the  suitors.     In  all  these  scenes  we  have  the  Kirchhoffian 
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double  mark  of  late  composition — dependence  on  the  Tele- 
machy  and  the  beggar-motif. 

In  the  original  germ  of  the  Odyssey — the  Nostos  proper 
—Odysseus  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  a  hero  of  princely 
beauty  and  bearing ;  and  as  such  he  leaves  the  land  of  the 
Phaeacians.  But  in  the  later  '  Continuation  '  (Fortsetzung)  a 
new  motif  was  introduced,  viz.,  the  change  wrought  in  his 
appearance  by  years  of  wandering  and  suffering.  Then 
came  a  still  later  bard ;  who,  feeling  that  the  '  Continuation ' 
was  inconsistent  with  the  Nostos,  attempted  to  reconcile 
them  by  the  introduction  of  the  '  transformation  by  Athene.' 
His  attempt  did  not  quite  succeed,  however,  as  the  reader 
will  have  noticed,  since  in  the  '  Recognition'  scene,  already 
existent  and  unalterable,  it  was  impossible  to  introduce 
the  requisite  cancelling  of  the  transformation  which  had 
actually  been  effected  for  an  interval  upon  a  previous 
occasion. 

We  have  drawn  attention   elsewhere   to  the   numerous 
repetitions  in  these  later  books,  and  we  may  point  out  a 
certain  feebleness  of  graphic  power  which  is  quite  peculiar 
to  them.      In  the   Eumaeus  scenes  there  is  a  weak  talk- 
ativeness which  is  quite  out  of  accord  with  the  older  parts 
of  the  poem,  and,  in  the  effort  to  present  us  a  picture  of  a 
faithful  servant,  the  poet  goes  too  far,  making  Eumaeus  at 
the  very  first  sight  of  Odysseus  (£.  29,  seqq.),  and,  while 
in  the  act  of   protecting  him   from   the  dogs,  lament  the 
absence   of   his  master  and  the   troubles   with  the  suitors. 
In  the  Eumaeus  scenes  Kayser  has  drawn  attention  to  the 
misuse    of    many    traditional   expressions,   and    the   useless 
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addition  of  many  unmeaning  formulae  borrowed  from  other 
passages :  for  instance,  v.  420  : 

oiSe.  crvfidnrj's 
XrjOer   ap    aOavdrW   <)>pecrl  yap  Kexp*)T   ayaOfjcrC 

and  v.  432  : 

lo-tolto  SaiT pevo-wv'   Tvepl  yap  (ppecrlv  atVi/xa  rjorj. 

The  toZov  6taig,  by  which  is  to  be  decided  who  shall  wed 
Penelope,  is  certainly  a  later  addition  or  interpolation  :  there 
is  no  sufficient  reason  for  its  existence,  since  there  is  nothing 
in  the  poem  to  compel  Penelope  to  such  a  step  ;  and  sudden 
and  startling  though  her  resolution  be,  it  is  not  followed  by 
the  effect  which  we  should  expect.  No  one  expresses  asto- 
nishment ;  no  one  expresses  joy  ;  all  seem  to  regard  it  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Afterwards,  the  fight  with  the  suitors  is 
quite  inconceivable  in  its  improbability :  we  must  regard 
them  as  perfectly  inert,  for  though  some  proposals  of  defence 
are  made,  not  a  finger  is  raised  by  them ;  and  the  poet  who 
has  not  genius  enough  to  pourtray  the  victorious  combat  of 
one  man  with  so  many,  and  yet  knows  that  the  given 
result  (cuOXia  koi  <povov  ap\iiv)  must  be  attained,  tries  to 
get  through  with  his  task  as  fast  as  he  can.  Niese  has 
drawn  attention  to  the  badness  of  the  Grreek  in  the  lines 
(*.2,3): 

to$ov  p.vr)aTrjpe(T(ri  6ep.cv  7roXtov  tc  (TiSrjpov 
iv  [xeydpois  'OSvcrrjos  deOXta  /ecu  <ji6vov  dpxW- 

Surely  bow  and  arrows  are  not  aedXta,  a  word  usually 
meaning  'prizes  of  contest';  surely,  too,  ttoXiov  re  aiSiipov 
would  never  suggest  to  the  mind  twelve  axes. 
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But  worse  than  this  is  its  burlesquing  of  the  Iliad.  In 
<p.  246,  we  read  how  Eurymachus,  not  being  able  to  string 
the  bow,  '  in  his  great  heart  groaned  mightily.' 

dXXd  fxiv  oiff  u)<s 
ivravvaai  SwaTO-  /xeya  8'  eWeve  KvhdXtfxov  Krjp. 

How  inappropriate,  nay,  how  sacrilegiously,  these  words 
are  used  will  be  plain  by  comparing  the  passage  from  which 
it  is  taken  in  the  Iliad,  K.  11,  seqq.,  where  Agamemnon  is 
lying  sleepless  in  his  bed  : 

rjroi  or   es  ttcSiov  to  TpwiKov  ddprjo-eie 
6avfjLa£ev  TTvpd  7roXXd,  to.  Kaiero  'IXloOl  irpo, 
avXwv  (Tvpiyyoiv  t  ivoTrqv  o/xaSov  t  dvOpwirwv. 
avrdp  or   es  vrjas  tc  i'Sot  kou  Xabv  'A^aiwr, 
TroAAas  ex  K€(f>aXrj<;  irpo9e.Xvjxvov<i  eA/ceTo  ^aiVas 
v^oO'  eovn  Ail,  ^ae'ya.  8'  ecrTeve  Kvo^dXip.ov  Krjp. 

How  beautiful  here — how  incongruous  and  misplaced  there  ! 
We  may  regard  Books  v~x  as  forming  a  group,  from 
which  many  individual  scenes  may  be  cut  out  without 
interfering  with  the  march  of  the  action.  The  proceedings 
in  Odysseus'  house,  which  begin  in  the  seventeenth  Book, 
are  capable  of  an  indefinite  amount  of  expansion,  and  the 
poets  recur  again  and  again  to  the  lawlessness  of  the  young 
nobles,  and  degrade  Odysseus  to  a  very  beggar  in  his  words 
and  acts,  as  well  as  in  his  dress.  In  reading  the  boxing- 
match  with  Iros,  we  seem  to  be  far,  far  removed  from  the 
greatness  of  the  heroic  age,  and  can  trace  in  such  scenes 
the  beginning  of  the  later  comic  epos.  But  amidst  these 
scenes  of  degradation  there  is  a  scene    '  among  them,  but 
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not  of  tliem,'  which  shines  forth  all  the  more  brightly 
by  contrast  with  those  about  it :  it  is  the  '  Conversation ' 
of  Penelope  with  her  foreign  guest  in  the  nineteenth  Book. 
The  introduction  to  this  conversation  in  p.  508,  seqq., 
is  obviously  a  later  addition.  In  it  Penelope,  who  wishes 
to  hear  some  news  of  her  husband  from  the  stranger,  tells 
Eumaeus  to  bid  him  approach,  whereon  Eumaeus  relates 
all  he  knows  about  him,  and  is  then  dismissed ;  the  inter- 
view being  postponed  till  evening.  Now  Eumaeus  relates 
.  not  only  all  he  knows,  but  also  much  more  which  he  does 
not  know,  for  Odysseus  (£.  199,  seqq.)  had  told  him  a  very 
different  story;  but  what  he  says  agrees  with  the  tale 
afterwards  told  to  Penelope  by  Odysseus,  and  therefore, 
as  we  must  conclude,  is  borrowed  from  it :  moreover,  we 
should  observe,  that  when  the  interview  does  take  place 
Penelope  is  represented  as  knowing  nothing  about  the 
stranger's  history,  although  she  had  been  already  informed 
of  it  by  Eumaeus.  Plainly  then  the  '  induction '  to  the 
'  Conversation '  is  a  later  composition  than  the  conversation 
itself. 

Niese  has  pointed  out  how  none  of  the  preceding  scenes 
will  serve  as  induction,  and  Kammer  has  successfully  abo- 
lished the  claims  of  the  scene  which  immediately  follows, 
describing  the  washing  of  Odysseus'  feet  by  Eurycleia,  to 
rank  with  it  as  of  equal  antiquity,  so  that  the  episode  of 
the  conversation  stands  quite  alone. 

Its  subject-matter  is  remarkable  (r.  100-316).  Penelope 
asks  the  stranger  his  name,  but  he  prays  her  not  to  seek 
to  know  it,  for  to  utter  it  causes   him  the   greatest  pain. 
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Hereupon  Penelope  relates  how  sorely  she  is  distressed, 
how  countless  suitors  seek  her  hand,  how  she  has  sought 
to  keep  them  afar  by  the  guile  of  the  web,  but  that  now 
she  knows  not  what  to  do — her  parents  urge  her  to  marriage, 
and  her  son  grows  impatient.  The  stranger  then  declares 
his  name,  and  tells,  moreover,  how  in  Crete  he  lodged 
Odysseus  on  his  way  to  Troy.  Penelope  bursts  into  tears, 
and  her  guest  tries  to  console  her,  telling  her  how  he  has 
heard  from  the  Thesprotians  that  her  husband  is  at  hand. 
Now  here  it  must  be  remarked  that  for  the  first  time 
we  have  a  clear  statement  of  the  difficulties  in  which  Pene- 
lope is  placed  (v.  130,  seqq.).  Of  the  web  by  which  she 
beguiled  the  suitors,  and  which  is  inseparably  associated 
with  her  name,  not  a  word  is  said  elsewhere  in  the  second 
half  of  the  Odyssey.*  Whether  it  be  Athene,  or  Eumaeus, 
or  Telemachus  who  is  relating  to  Odysseus  the  doings  in  his 
house,  Penelope's  web  is  never  mentioned.  The  later  poets 
who  made  Telemachus  the  chief  figure  in  Odysseus'  house, 
and  added  all  those  dreary  scenes  of  objective  degradation, 
could  not  realize  the  subjective  state  of  Penelope,  so  vividly 
put  before  us  here  by  the  old  poet — could  not  catch  the 
delicate  perfume  of  this  '  flower  that  bloomed  i'  the  shade,' 
nor  pourtray  her  love,  so  potent  in  its  constancy;  they 
had  no  eye  but  for  the  obvious  brutalities  of  the  suitors, 
and  repeatedly  call  our  attention  with  very  anxious 
concern  to  the  waste  occasioned  by  them  in  Odysseus' 
house.     Nowhere  else  is  Penelope's  sorrow  and  perplexity 

*  Except  co.  126,  scqq.  ;  in  the  Telemachy  we  have  it,  /3.  93,  seqq.,  in  verses 
taken  from  t. 
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so  clearly  represented ;  and  a  further  note  of  difference 
between  this  scene  and  the  later  ones  all  round  it  is 
the  growing  impatience  of  Telemachus,  who  is  not  so 
represented  elsewhere. 

A  further  proof  that  this  passage  is  older  than  those 
which  surround  it,  is  that  from  the  tale  here  told  by  the 
pretended  stranger  those  many  tales  which  occur  in  the 
second  half  of  the  Odyssey  are  taken  :  v.  256,  seqq. ;  p.  419, 
seqq. ;  r.  75,  seqq.,  are  taken  from  £.  199,  seqq.,  the  tale  told 
by  Odysseus  to  Eumaeus,  and  this  is  itself  taken  from 
r.  303,  seqq.,  our  present  passage. 

In  £.  158,  seqq.,  the  stranger,  to  confirm  his  statement 
that  Odysseus  will  soon  return,  although  sitting  in  Eumaeus' 
hut,  swears  somewhat  inappropriately  by  the  hospitable 
board  and  hearth  of  Odysseus,  to  which  he  has  (not  yet !) 
come : 

(ffTu  vvv  Zeus  7rpa)Ta  6ewv,  tevirj  re  rpdwe^a, 

l(TTL7)  T    'OSlXnJoS  U.[XVjXOVO^,   TjV  afpLKOiVO)' 
I]  fir]V,  K.  T.  \. 

On  the  contrary,  how  appropriate  is  the  expression  in  its 
original  place  (r.  303,  seqq.),  when  the  stranger  is  sitting 
at  the  hearth  and  in  the  house  of  Odysseus  : 

i'crTU)  vvv  Zei»s  7rpwTa  Oewv  vVaTos  /ecu  apicrros, 
i<TTiq  t  'OSucttJos  (x/av/aovos,  rjv  d^tKavw" 

Tj  jJ-TjV,  K.  T.  A., 

and  let  the  reader  notice  how  Qtwv  in  passing  from  the 
original  into  the   copy  has  been  damaged. 

Now   the    tale   in   the    fourteenth   Book    is   an    integral 
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part  of  the  action  extending  from  v.  to  ^->  and  dominated 
by  the  beggar-motif,  and  is,  as  we  see,  copied  from  the 
'  Conversation '  of  Penelope  and  Odysseus ;  therefore  it 
follows  that  the  '  Conversation '  is  older  than  these  books — 
a  conclusion  further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  in  this 
interview  Odysseus  is  not  represented  as  a  beggar,  but  only 
as  a  stranger.  Seeing,  then,  that  this  episode  is  older  than 
its  surroundings,  it  necessarily  follows  that  it  must  origin- 
ally have  held  some  position  other  than  that  which  it  now 
holds,  and  that  the  march  of  the  action  must  have  been 
different  from  what  it  is  at  present. 

Kammer  remarked  that  this  episode  was  inconsistent 
with  what  follows.  Eurycleia  is  the  only  one  who  will  wash 
Odysseus'  feet,  and  she  speaks  of  the  scornfulness  of  the 
maids,  so  that  it  is  plain  Odysseus  is  again  transformed 
into  a  beggar. 

There  is,  however,  one  other  passage  where  the  original 
motif  of  the  'Continuation'  is  plainly  perceptible,  viz., 
the  '  Recognition '  scene.  Like  the  '  Conversation,'  it  is 
older  than  the  passages  all  round  it ;  the  scenes  which 
precede  it,  describing  the  slaying  of  the  suitors,  are  domi- 
nated by  the  beggar-motif,  and  are,  therefore,  of  later 
composition  ;  and  if  we  strike  them  out,  we  can  see  how 
natural  is  the  reserve  and  doubt  of  the  gentle  lady  who 
is  so  numbed  by  sorrow,  that  even  the  coming  of  her  hero- 
husband  cannot  at  once  vivify  her  poor  heart  with  joy : 
whereas,  if  those  scenes  are  allowed  to  remain,  surely  her 
scepticism  must  appear  obstinate,  and  the  secret,  known 
only  to  Odysseus  and   herself,  must   appear   childish  after 
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he  has  given  such,  triumphant  proof  of  his  identity  as  the 
slaughter  of  the  insolent  suitors. 

What  then  remains  but  to  connect  the  '  Conversation' 
with  the  '  Recognition/  thus  pre-supposing  an  original  poem 
very  different  from  the  present  one :  in  it  the  slaying  of  the 
suitors  has  no  place,  and  is  not  needed  ;  for  what  so  natural 
as  that  '  the  foolish  suitors  to  a  wedded  lady '  should  with- 
draw upon  the  safe  return  of  her  husband.  If  we  picture 
to  ourselves  the  poem  without  the  Telemachy,  and  the 
suitor-scenes  connected  therewith,  i.  e.  the  majority  of  Books 
V.-X-,  then  there  being  no  insolence  of  suitors,  there  will  be 
no  need  of  punishment  for  them,  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
Odyssey  will  be  no  less  satisfactory  than  at  present.  The 
poem  will  consist  of  two  parts — the  old  Nostos,  in  which 
Odysseus  is  yet  in  his  prime,  and  the  somewhat  later  '  con- 
tinuation,' in  which  he  is  represented  as  much  worn  by  years 
of  suffering. 

This  poem  then,  being  such  as  we  have  pictured  it,  under- 
went considerable  enlargement,  two  new  motifs  being  added. 
At  one  time  the  insolence  of  the  suitors  is  presented  to  us 
in  all  its  forms  necessitating  their  death  at  the  hands  of 
Odysseus,  and  so  completely  does  it  throw  the  older  '  con- 
tinuation' into  the  shade  as  to  reduce  it  to  the  rank  of 
occasional  episodes  :  at  another  time  we  have  the  noble  old 
motif,  namely,  that  the  '  wise  world-wandering  stranger, 
guest  of  many  a  king  in  many  a  land,'  was  so  altered 
by  time  and  calamity  that  on  his  return  home  he  was 
unrecognizable.  We  have  this  afterwards  rendered  more 
plausible   and   probable,    but   at   the   same  time   degraded 
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and  spoiled,  by  his  transformation  into  a  beggar,  whom 
suitors  and  servants  despitefully  use,  while  in  this  disguise 
he  learns  his  true  friends  and  faithful  servants. 

How  greatly  the  old  motif  was  injured  may  be  seen  by 
the  way  in  which  Penelope's  grief  for  her  husband's  un- 
known fate  is  set  aside,  and  the  wasteful  excess  in 
Odysseus'  house  is  dwelt  upon  as  the  sole  cause  of  sorrow. 
Penelope  is  thrust  more  and  more  into  the  background 
by  the  later  bards,  while  Telemachus  is  brought  forward. 
She  is  the  heroine  of  the  old  poem — she  is  the  cause 
of  the  whole  complication  and  the  mighty  concourse  of 
suitors ;  yet,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  poem  in  its  present 
state,  it  is  plain  that  the  later  poets  did  not  rightly  know 
what  to  do  with  her ;  they  make  her  frequently  appear 
before  the  suitors  in  an  objectless  and  aimless  manner, 
when  one  would  expect  her  to  be  sitting  retired  in  her 
chamber. 


It  is  accepted  now  by  German  scholars  that  amongst 
the  adventures  which  Odysseus  relates  to  the  Phaeacians, 
the  Nekyia  of  the  eleventh  Book  is  of  late  date,  for  as 
Kochly  remarks,  the  poet  would  not  have  caused  Odysseus 
to  journey  to  Teiresias  for  information  when  he  intended 
to  give  him  much  better  and  more  complete  information 
afterwards  through  Circe. 

It  is  a  late  addition,  and,  moreover,  is  later  than  the 
Telemachy ;  for  in  the  account  which  it  contains  of  Aga- 
memnon's death  (X.  405,  scqq.)  its  poet  puts  into  requisi- 
tion the  two  passages  which  are  separate  in  the  Telemachy, 
and  to  the  fuller  of  the  two,  which  represents  Klytaemnestra 
as  taking  part  in  the  murder,  is  added  the  figure  of  Kas- 
sandra :  moreover,  k.  539,  sq.,  is  taken  from  S.  389,  sq.  ; 
and  a  very  strong  proof  that  Odysseus  cannot  have  been 
with  Teiresias  in  the  old  poem  is,  that  when  the  hero  is 
parting  from  the  Phaeacians  he  expresses  a  wish  that  he 
may  find  his  wife  and  his  friends  at  home  well  (v.  42,  sq.)  : 

afivfjiova  S   olkol  ukoltlv 
voorvjcra?  evpoifju  crvv  upre/xeecrcrt  <p[\.oicri. 

Now   it   is   quite   impossible    that    Odysseus    should  speak 
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thus  had  he  heard  the  words  of  Teiresias;  and  we  should 
remark,  too,  that  in  his  wish  he  does  not  refer  to  his  son 
Telemachus,  which  seems  a  proof  that  in  the  old  poem 
Telemachus  did  not  play  the  important  part  which  he 
does  afterwards.  Kammer  notices  that  Kalypso,  when 
foretelling  to  Odysseus  the  troubles  that  await  him,  speaks 
only  of  those  which  befall  him  during  his  return,  ap- 
parently knowing  nothing  of  the  suitors;  and  as  no  such 
knowledge  can  be  assumed  on  the  part  of  Odysseus,  we 
hence  derive  another  element  of  proof  that  the  suitor- 
scenes  were  unknown  to   the   old   poem. 

Kochly  sees  an  important  criterion  of  the  relative  age  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  poem  in  their  difference  of  style. 
Vigour  and  masterly  conciseness  mark  the  older  parts,  as,  for 
example,  the  adventures  among  the  Kikones  and  the  Loto- 
phagi,  with  Aeolus  and  the  Laestrygonians  ;  which  with 
the  voyage  of  Odysseus  past  the  Sirens,  past  Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  as  well  as  the  slaying  of  the  oxen  of  the 
Sun,  he  declares  to  be  the  nucleus  of  the  original  poem. 
A  little  later,  perhaps,  is  the  Kyklopeia,  a  masterpiece  of 
art :  in  it  the  narrative  proceeds  more  leisurely,  and  in  the 
dialogue  the  contrast  between  the  speakers  is  strongly 
marked :  the  adventures  with  Kirke  seem  to  be  still  later ; 
and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Odysseus'  companions,  who  in 
the  older  parts  of  the  poem  were  mere  lay  figures,  have 
here  developed,  and  take  a  marked  share  in  the  action 
— to  one  of  whom,  who  takes  the  chief  part  in  opposing 
Odysseus,  the  poet  gives  a  name,  Eurylochus ;  though  in 
the  adventures  with  Aeolus  such  definiteness  of  detail  had 
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not  yet  been  attained  by  the  legend,  and  the  companions 
had  not  yet  been  provided  with  a  spokesman.  In  k.  34 
we  read  only 

oi  8"  erapot  iireecr<TL  7rpos  aAAvyAous  dyopevov, 

and  in  v.  37, 

<L8c  Se  Tts  tiirecrKcv  iSwv  es  TrXrjcriov  dWov. 

This  expansiveness  and  detail  is  a  mark  of  lateness,  and  the 
ancients  very  justly,  but  for  a  different  reason,  regarded 
the  augmentation  of  the  adventures  at  Thrinakia,  by  the 
introduction  of  Lampetie,  as  later  than  the  rest  of  the 
episode.  Lampetie  is  represented  by  the  interpolator  as 
announcing  to  the  Sun  the  destruction  of  his  cattle.  What 
need  of  a  messenger,  ask  the  ancient  critics,  when  the  Sun 
sees  everything,  and  when  the  older  poet  expressly  reminds 
us  of  the  fact  in  the  verses — 

Seivov  yap  6eov  ui8e  ySdcs  *at  i<£ia  ftrjXa 
'HeAtou,  os  tzo-vt   iffaopa  koX  Travr    £7raKouci. 

This  difference  of  style  will  be  found  one  of  the  best 
criteria  for  distinguishing  the  various  stages  of  poetic  deve- 
lopment to  which  the  several  parts  of  the  Odyssey  belong. 
To  what  stage  it  will  assign  the  Telemachy  and  the  suitor- 
scenes  is  patent  to  all. 


XI. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Odyssey  we  are  told  that,  alone 
amongst  all  the  gods,  Poseidon  is  wrathful  with  Odysseus, 
because  he  blinded  his  son,  the  Kyklops  (a.  20,  68).  But 
it  is  strange  that,  in  the  account  of  the  wanderings  of 
Odysseus,  which  follow  the  Kyklopeia,  we  nowhere  meet  with 
a  single  indication  that  the  Kyklops'  prayer  was  answered. 
Poseidon  does  nothing  whatever  to  avenge  him,  or  to  satisfy 
his  own  anger ;  and  the  final  storm  which  destroys  Odysseus' 
ships  and  drowns  his  crew  is  brought  about  by  Zeus  and 
Helios. 

Diintzer  was  the  first  to  suggest  that  the  prayer  of  the 
Kyklops  was  later  than  the  rest  of  the  episode,  and  Kammer 
finds  confirmation  of  this  hypothesis  in  the  fact,  that  after 
the  Kyklops  states  his  descent  from  Poseidon,  Odysseus 
scornfully  makes  reply  in  verses  which  read  like  a  later 
imitation  of  his  previous  mockery.  "We  may  also  notice 
that  the  poet,  who  in  t.  106,  seqq.,  gave  such  an  excellent 
description  of  the  land  of  the  Kyklops  and  its  inhuman 
inhabitants,  can  scarcely  have  conceived  of  them  as  the  sons 
of  gods :  indeed  Polyphemus  himself  declares  he  recks  not 
of  the  gods  at  all  (v.  273,  seqq.)  Whence  we  may  infer,  that 
as  in  v.  412  Poseidon  is  for  the  first  time  mentioned  as  his 

L  2 
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father,  the  genealogy  was  thence  transferred  to  a,  and 
the  wrath  of  Poseidon  made  a  motif  of  the  poem. 

In  the  later  poem,  as  Poseidon  is  the  oppressor  of 
Odysseus,  so  Athene  is  his  protector :  she  effects  his  return, 
counsels  and  guards  his  son,  smoothes  the  way  for  him 
amongst  the  Phaeacians,  and  in  Ithaca  stands  by  him  con- 
tinually. Now,  in  the  older  poem,  the  'Wanderings'  of 
Odysseus,  it  is  quite  the  contrary,  as  Kayser  has  justly 
remarked,  and  on  no  occasion  does  she  assist  him.  The  later 
poet  seems  to  have  been  painfully  conscious  of  this  incon- 
sistency ;  so  in  t,.  325  he  makes  Odysseus  complain  that  till 
then  Athene  had  never  heeded  his  prayers;  and  the  poet 
goes  on  to  explain  this  neglect  as  arising  out  of  her  regard 
for  Poseidon;  and  later  on  (v.  341,  seqq.)  he  represents 
Athene  excusing  herself  to  Odysseus  on  the  same  plea. 
Therefore,  if  Poseidon  be  a  later  addition  to  the  poem,  a 
fortiori  must  Athene  be  so ;  and  this  is  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  results  obtained  by  other  methods.  In  the  parts 
which  we  declared  to  belong  to  the  old  poem  she  takes  no 
share ;  it  is  in  the  Telemachy  and  the  second  half  of  the 
Odyssey  that  she  is  so  busy. 

In  the  Iliad  we  pointed  out  how  the  direct  interference 
of  the  gods  in  battle  marked  a  later  period  of  Epic  art;  so 
too  in  the  Odyssey  their  interference  occurs  in  the  more 
recent  passages. 

We  have  now  got  two  criteria  of  lateness  for  the  first 
half  of  the  Odyssey — the  introduction  of  gods  and  amplitude 
of  details.  In  the  airoXoyoq  we  have  no  gods  and  marvellous 
conciseness:  in  the  passages  which,  as  it  were,  envelop  and 
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surround  the  0770X07 og,  we  find  the  gods  introduced,  and 
more  expansion  and  detail ;  that  is,  the  return  from  Ogygia, 
and  the  sojourn  amongst  the  Phaeacians  (t-0). 

This  inference  is,  in  the  case  of  the  fifth  Book,  i.  e.  the 
voyage  from  Ogygia  to  the  Phaeacians,  curiously  confirmed 
by  some  peculiarities  of  its  verses.  "When  Kalypso,  in 
accordance  with  Hermes'  bidding,  tells  Odysseus  that  he 
is  free  to  depart  whither  he  will,  and  must  now  build  a 
raft,  he  thinks  she  has  some  evil  design,  and  demands  an 
oath  from  her  in  the  following  words  (v.  177,  seqq.)  : 

ovS'  av  eywv  deKrjri  aeOev  o^eSiT??  e7ri/3ai77V, 
el  [xxj  jxoL  TAai?7S  ye,  Bed,  yueyav  opKov  o//,ocr<xai 
firf  tl  fioi  avrio  Trrjfxa  kolkov  fiovXevo-efjuev  aAAo. 

Now  how  unreasonable  this  is.  Odysseus,  as  he  frequently 
tells  us,  has  experienced  nothing  but  good  at  the  hands  of 
Kalypso — she  received  him  when  a  helpless  outcast,  has 
treated  him  kindly,  and  is  exceedingly  anxious  to  marry 
him  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  he  feels  this  exaggerated  mis- 
trust ;  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  making  her  swear  she 
will  do  him  no  further  (aXXo)  harm  ? 

The  explanation  is  that  the  verses  are  taken  bodily  from 
k.  342-344,  where  Kirke  has  transformed  Odysseus'  com- 
panions into  beasts,  and  has  attempted  to  transform  him 
too.  He  has  threatened  her  with  the  sword,  and  now  she 
is  urgent  that  he  shall  lie  with  her.     Odysseus  answers : 

ouS'  av  eywy'  lOeXoifxi  rerj<5  lirifi-qixevat  ivvrj<;, 
ti  fir)  fj.01  T\aL7]<s  ye,  Bed,  fxeyav  opKov  o/xocro-at 
[i.i]  ti  /x.01  avrw  71-77 //.a  KaK^v  fiovXevo-e/xev  aAAo. 

From  comparison  of  the  two  passages,  it  is  clear  that   the 
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poet  of  e  has  borrowed  from  k,  and  therefore  that  the  ad- 
ventures with  Kirke  must  be  older  than  the  Eeturn  from 
Ogygia,  and,  consequently,  older  than  the  Assembly  of 
Grods  in  the  beginning  of  the  poem,  at  which  that  return 
is  resolved  on. 

Closely  connected  with  the  return  from  Ogygia  is  the 
arrival  of  Odysseus  at  the  land  of  the  Phaeacians,  and  his 
sojourn  amongst  them.  Here  we  find  that  amplitude  of 
detail  which  is  the  mark  of  later  passages,  and  here  we 
find  also  that  other  mark,  interference  of  gods,  the  wrath 
of  Poseidon,  and  the  help  of  Athene.  The  books  which 
deal  with  the  Phaeacians,  especially  the  seventh  and  eighth, 
have  experienced  many  augmentations.  The  description 
of  the  garden  of  Alkinoos  (*?.  103-131)  was  long  ago 
proved  by  Friedlander*  to  be  very  late.  In  the  eighth  book, 
too,  re-handling  is  apparent  where  Odysseus  is  twice  moved 
to  tears  by  the  song  of  Demodokus,  and  twice  does  Alkinoos 
notice  it  and  bid  the  singer  cease,  as  we  are  told  in  the 
very  same  words  (9.  62.  seqq. ;  469,  seqq.).  It  is  only  on  the 
second  occasion  that  the  incident  furthers  the  action  of 
the  poem,  and  Alkinoos  asks  Odysseus'  name.  Of  the  two 
similar  scenes  the  first  is  the  older,  for  it  develops  naturally 
from  what  precedes ;  in  the  second,  Odysseus  himself  re- 
quests the  bard  to  sing,  and  then  is  violently  affected  by 
emotion.  Probably  v.  92  is  to  be  joined  with  v.  532,  and 
all  that  now  intervenes,  i.  e.  the  games  and  the  tale  of  Ares 
and  Aphrodite,  were  originally  absent.  Even  the  ancients 
found  cause  of  offence  in  this  tale   (266-369),    though   it 

*  I'hilol.  VI.  669,  seqq. 
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was  not  without  defenders  amongst  them.*  They  noticed 
that  in  the  Iliad  Aphrodite  is  not  the  spouse  of  Hephaestus, 
and  they  thought  that  this  passage  was  not  the  work  of 
Homer  but  of  Demodokus — a  criticism  not  very  wide  of 
the  mark,  for  the  passage  treats  of  the  Gods  in  a  manner 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  poem,  and,  though  not  the 
work  of  Demodokus,  is  certainly  the  work  of  some  poet 
other  than  the  Homer  of  the  Iliad. 

"We  have  seen  that  Kalypso,  the  Assembly  of  Gods,  and 
the  Return  from  Ogygia,  were  later  compositions:  indeed 
the  reason  of  Kalypso's  existence,  as  one  might  gather  from 
her  name,  seems  to  be  merely  to  keep  Odysseus  seven 
years  concealed  from  all  men,  so  that  his  wanderings  may 
occupy  as  many  years  as  did  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  that  he 
may  be  the  last  of  the  heroes  to  return  home,  thus  render- 
ing it  possible  to  include  the  narrative  of  their  return  in  his. 

Now  were  the  Kalypso  episode  originally  absent,  it 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  hero  would  come 
to  the  land  of  the  Phaeacians,  not  from  Ogygia  but  from 
Thrinakia,  after  his  shipwreck  and  the  death  of  his  com- 
panions, for  their  impiety  in  slaying  the  oxen  of  the  Sun. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  Odyssey  we  find  evidence  for  this, 
which  is  all  the  more  convincing  from  its  being  unde- 
signed. We  have  shown  elsewhere  that  the  '  Conversation  ' 
of  Odysseus  and  Penelope  in  the  nineteenth  book  is  one 
of  the  oldest  portions  of  the  second  half  of  the  Odyssey. 
In  this  interview  the  supposed  stranger  tells  what  he  knows 
of  Odysseus   (v.   272,   seqq.)  : 

*  Schol.  Aristoph.  Tax.  778  ;  Schol.  Od.  0.  266  ;  Schol.  II.  2.  382. 
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y     \ 


arap  epiyjpas  ercupovs 
toAecre  Kal  vrja  yXa<pvpr)v  ivl  olvottl  7rdvTa>, 
®piva.KiT]<s  a7ro  vtjctov  IwV  68vcravTO  yap  dvrio 
Zevs  T6  Kal  HeAios-  tov  yap  fioas  Zxrav  iraTpoi. 
ol  pikv  iravres  oXovto  tto\vk\v<ttu>  ivl  ttovtw 

TOV  8'  ap'  ilTL  T/D07TIOS  V60S  €/c/?aAe   KVpC   €7Tl  )(ipO~OV, 

QairjKuv  es  yatav,  ol  dy^iOeoi  yeydao~iv, 

ol  Si]  puv  Trepl  KTjpi  6eov  cos  Tip.r/0-avTO 

Kal  ol  noXXd  Sotrav,  TrepareLV  re  pav  rjOeXov  dvrol 

oi/cao   aTvi]p.avrov    Kai  xev  7raAtu  evoao    UoucrcTeus 

7777V,  k.  t.  A. 

Here  the  stranger  is  not  romancing,  but  is  giving  the  theme 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  poem,  with  this  single  exception, 
that  in  our  present  Odyssey  the  hero,  when  he  leaves 
Thrinakia,  does  not  come  at  once  to  the  Phaeacians,  but 
to  Kalypso. 

The  Odyssey  in  the  old  form  which  we  postulate  must 
have  had  a  different  commencement  from  that  which  it 
now  has,  the  Telemachy  and  the  voyage  from  Ogygia 
being  absent.  How  the  poem  was  introduced  can  be 
made  out  pretty  plainly  from  the  opening  verses,  which 
even  the  later  poets  allowed  to  remain  unaltered  as  In- 
duction  to   the   whole : 

AvSpa  yu,oi  evv£7re,  p.ovo-a,  TroXvTpoirov,  os  /xdAa  TroAAd 
TrXdy^Or)  eVet  Tpolrjs  lepov  TrroXUOpov  eTrepcre, 
iroXXwv  o   dvopdnrtov  ISev  dcrrea  Kal  voov  eyvco, 
7roAAa  8   o  y   iv  irovrig  TrdOtv  aAyca  6'v  Kara  Ovfxbv, 
dpvvp-evos  rjv  re  if/v^r/v  Kal  voo~tov  kraiptov. 
dAA'  oijS   cos  irdpovs  ippvcraTO,  ie/A€vds  irep' 
avroL  yap  afperipyo-iv  aTao~6aXLrjo~iv  oXovto, 
vrjirioi,  ol  Kara  j3ov<s  'YTrepiovos   HeAioio 
yjctOlov'   dvTap  o  toictiv  dcpeiXero  v6o~Tip.ov  rjp.ap. 

Kirchhoff,   Kochly   and    some   others,  wondering  why   the 
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destruction  of  the  companions  should  be  mentioned  here, 
supposed  that  the  lines  were  interpolated ;  but  they  are  not 
so,  they  are  extremely  opposite  ;  for  aW  oi»S'  wg  refers 
closely  to  voarov  haipwv,  and  the  verses  seem  to  be  an 
almost  certain  proof  that  here  began  the  Odyssey  proper, 
with  Odysseus'  arrival  amongst  the  Phaeacians ;  and  one 
can  almost  continue  the  passage  with  the  verses  from  r. 

tov  8'  ap>  lurl  Tpo7rios  veos  tK/3a\e  KVfi   i-rrl  ^ipcrov 
<&curJKWv  es  yatav  ol  dy^Oeoi  yeyaacrt. 

After  the  Procemium  came  the  narrative  of  his  landing 
and  of  his  sojourn  with  the  Phaeacians,  more  concisely, 
however,  than  at  present:  then  came  the  airoXoyog,  the 
story  of  his  return  to  Ithaca,  and  of  his  restoration  to  his 
wife. 


XII. 

Let  us  now  review  the  results  of  our  investigations.  The  old 
Odyssey  begins  with  the  coming  of  the  hero  to  the  land  of 
the  Phaeacians :  he  tells  his  name  and  his  adventures  with 
the  Kikones,  Lotophagi,  Aeolus  and  the  Laestrygones,  at 
Thrinakia,  and  perhaps  too  with  the  Kyklops.  Later  on  was 
added  the  narrative  of  how  he  was  brought  to  Ithaca  by  the 
Phaeacians ;  how  he  comes  as  a  woe-worn  stranger  into 
his  wife's  presence,  and  the  '  Recognition-scene '  finally 
ends  the  poem.  The  style  of  this  old  Odyssey  is  most 
strongly  marked  in  the  airoXoyog  :  conciseness  and  simplicity 
are  its  main  features :  the  poet  brings  us  from  one  scene 
of  wonder  to  another  with  the  simple  words,  constantly 
repeated, 

evOcv  Se  Trporepu)  irXiofxw  a.Ka^rjfX€VOL  r]Top 

(i.  62,  105,  565;    K.  77,  132). 

The  next  addition  to  this  poem  was  perhaps  the 
Kyklopeia  :  then  came  Kirke,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Sirens,  with  Skylla  and  Charybdis.  A  still  more  important 
creation  was  Kalypso,  who,  by  detaining  the  hero  seven 
years  at  Ogygia,  and  thus  increasing  his  term  of  sorrow  to 
ten   years,  gives  Telemachus   time    to  grow  up,  and   thus 
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renders  it  possible  for  later  bards  to  compose  a  Telemachy. 
Soon  after  Kalypso's  entrance  into  the  poem  came  the  intro- 
duction of  the  other  gods,  especially  of  Athene  and  Poseidon  : 
then  came  the  Olympian  assembly,  and  this  afforded  oc- 
casion for  the  journey  of  Telemachus,  which  in  turn  afforded 
occasion  for  the  introduction  of  the  nostoi  of  the  other 
heroes.  With  the  Telemachy  came  the  suitors  and  their 
lawless  revelry  in  Odysseus'  house,  and  then,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  their  slaughter  by  the  hero. 

After  the  Telemachy  was  composed,  the  awoXoyog  was 
augmented  by  the  Nekyia,  and  then,  after  numerous  slight 
alterations  and  additions,  the  poem  was  concluded  by  the 
meeting  with  Laertes,  the  descent  of  the  suitors  to  Hades, 
and  the  averted  vengeance  of  their  kinsmen. 

We  have  previously  shown  how  the  Odyssey  borrowed 
much  from  the  Iliad :  it  will  be  well  to  give  here  a  few 
instances  where  later  additions  to  the  Iliad  seem  to  have 
borrowed  from  the  Odyssey.  Epeios,  who  appears  in  none 
of  the  battle-scenes  of  the  Iliad,  has  been  introduced  at 
the  funeral-games  of  Patroclus,  from  the  Odyssey,  where 
he  is  celebrated  as  the  builder  of  the  wooden  horse  (0.  493, 
and  A.  523)  :  hence  we  conclude  that  ¥  is  later  than  9. 
The  KaraXoyog,  too,  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  the 
Odyssey,  since  it  mentions  the  bow-man  Philoctetes  (B.  718, 
seqq.),  with  whom  we  first  become  acquainted  in  the  Odyssey. 
Besides  these  passages,  Kayser  has  shown  that  in  the 
eleventh  book  the  preperation  of  Nestor's  meal  (A.  628, 
seqq.)  is  imitated  from  the  Kirke  episode  (k.  233,  seqq.), 
but  traces  of  such  influence  are  rare. 
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Hermes,  as  messenger  of  the  gods,  seems  to  have  found 
his  way  into  the  Odyssey  from  the  twenty-fourth  book  of 
the  Iliad ;  at  all  events,  in  the  older  Kirke-episodes  he  is  in 
no  sense  a  messenger.  That  Iris,  the  usual  messenger  of 
the  gods  in  the  Iliad,  is  known  also  to  the  Odyssey  in 
that  capacity,  is  plain  from  the  nick-name  Iros  (<r.  5,  seqq.) 
given  to  the  beggar  Arnaeus  because  of  his  running  on 
errands. 

We  have  tried  to  show  how  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  gra- 
dually developed,  how  to  the  old  scenes  and  persons  new 
ones  were  added,  as  Diomede  and  Nestor  to  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Lycians  to  the  Trojans  in  the  Iliad.  Similarly  in  the 
Odyssey  were  added  Philoctetes,  Memnon,  and  Eurypylus. 
The  names  of  some  of  these  later  additions  are  so  transparent 
that  one  can  see  at  a  glance  how  entirely  they  are  creatures 
of  the  poet's  own  imagination,  called  after  the  role  that  is 
assigned  them,  and  not  traditional  personages  of  some 
legend  possessing  more  or  less  reality :  for  example,  Dolon, 
Thersites,  Astyanax,  Neoptolemus,  Kalypso,  Telemachus, 
and   Nausikaa.* 

The  stormers  of  Ilion  were  originally  only  the  Achaeans, 
of  whom  Achilles'  followers,  the  Myrmidons,  were  especially 
conspicuous.  But  with  the  new  heroes  new  tribes  come 
into  the  poem,  and  we  read  of  Boeotians,  Athenians, 
Lokrians,  Epeians,  Phthians,  and  Ionians,  who  are  counter- 
balanced on  the  Trojan  side,  not  merely  by  the  Lykians, 
but  by  a  host  of  barbarians — Kilikians,  Mysians,  Miionians, 

*  "Welcker,  Ep.  Cycl.  n.,  p.  11,  seqq. 
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Paphlagonians,  Paeonians,  and  Thracians.  We  have  a 
poetical  review  of  them  in  the  Teichoskopia  and  the  Epi- 
polesis,  and  at  a  later  period  a  detailed  account  is  given 
in  the  icaraXoyoe  of  all  Hellenic  tribes  as  having  shared 
in  the  Trojan  war. 

Originally  the  Iliad  was  merely  a  lay,  with  Achilles  for 
hero,  and  his  wrath  for  subject.  Perhaps  joined  with  it 
was  a  'Kape  of  Helen'  (Z.  212)  ;  for  in  the  first  book  the 
background  of  the  poem  is  very  vague  and  obscure  :  only 
as  we  proceed  do  the  shadows  light  up ;  and  in  books  which 
were  shown  to  be  late  are  we  told  the  origin  and  commence- 
ment of  the  Expedition  ;  in  the  irupa  we  first  read  of  the 
assembling  of  the  host  at  Aulis,  and  learn  the  duration  of 
the  war.  Afterwards  the  later  poets  introduced  many 
heroes  and  tribes  to  enrich  and  augment  the  work  ;  and 
though  at  times  careful  to  show  by  the  oft-repeated  for- 
mula, oioi  vvv  fipoToi  elai,  how  distant  was  the  age  they  were 
depicting,  yet  they  did  not  scruple  to  introduce  what  even 
an  uncritical  audience  must  have  recognized  as  anachronisms, 
viz.,  chariots  and  mercenaries,  for  mercenaries  the  kiriKovpoi 
seem  to  have  been.  In  P.  220,  seqq.,  Hector  reminds  them 
that  they  are  now  wanted  to  do  that  work  for  which  they 
have  received  previous  food  and  support :  in  S.  288,  scqq., 
we  hear  of  actual  pay  being  given  them  from  the  treasures 
of  Ilion. 

In  the  KaTuXoyog,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  later 
than  the  Odyssey,  we  find  not  only  that  the  number  of  the 
heroes  has  increased,  but  that  all  are  localized  with  a  know- 
ledge of  Greece  proper  which  is  as  extensive  as  it  is  precise  ; 
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and  the  legend  of  the  war  is  itself  augmented  by  the  men- 
tion here  for  the  first  time  of  the  fate  of  Protesilaus,  and  a 
fuller  account  of  Philoctetes  than  is  given  in  the  Odyssey 
(B.  698,  718). 

As  the  poems  gradually  developed  the  gods  were  intro- 
duced, and  to  the  imaginative  bards  theology  proved  as  plastic 
a  material  to  work  in  as  history.  Accordingly,  in  S.  382  we 
find  that  Charis  is  wife  of  Hephaestus,  while  in  the  Odyssey 
his  wife  is  Aphrodite  :  in  <P.  196  we  find  Okeanos  is  merely 
the  source  of  all  streams  and  waters  ;  in  £.  201  we  find  he 
has  already  developed  into  the  origin  of  the  gods  themselves 
[Oeiov  -yivtoig).  So,  too,  personal  beings  are  evolved  out  of 
pure  abstractions  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Fates  (12.  49)  out  of 
/uoipa,  the  Harpies  out  of  6vz\\a,  and  last  of  all  come  the 
An-al  and"Arr,  (I,  502,  T.  91). 

The  Homeric  poems  are  a  laboratory  wherein  the  tale  of 
Troy  is  brought  to  perfection,  and  other  tales  inaugurated  and 
partially  developed ;  as,  for  instance,  the  war  against  Thebes  ; 
but  how  far  the  composer  of  such  passages  was  working  upon 
material  already  in  existence  is  hard  to  say,  since  the  poet  is 
of  course  the  child  of  his  age,  and  naturally  adopts  whatever 
is  '  in  the  air'  at  the  time  :  we  may,  however,  be  confident 
that  by  means  of  the  Homeric  poems,  and  by  their  means 
only,  did  subsequent  generations  learn  aught  of  the  Trojan 
War.  No  doubt  many  a  court  poet  introduced  genealogies 
of  heroes,  to  flatter  the  pride  of  his  noble  patrons  who 
claimed  descent  from  them.  The  earliest  is,  perhaps,  that 
of  Glaucus,  in  the  story  of  Bellerophon  ;  then  we  have 
that  of  the  Trojan  princes  (Y.  213,  seqq.) ;   of  Agamemnon 
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(B.  100,  scqq.),  of  Diomedes  (SJ.  144,  seqq.),  and  of  Achilles 
(<P.  187).  Even  the  mention  of  the  heroines  in  the  Nekyia 
may  be  assigned  to  the  same  influence.  The  Hesiodic  cata- 
logue of  heroines  is  a  copy  and  amplification  of  the  Homeric 
one,  with  little  further  merit  than  that  it  is  more  compre- 
hensive. 

We  cannot  say  for  certain  where  the  Homeric  poems  first 
came  into  existence ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  "Wrath 
of  Achilles  is  Aeolic  :  Killa  and  Tenedos  (both  Aeolic)  are 
mentioned  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  Iliad  (A.  38),  and  this 
origin  would  account  for  the  many  Aeolisms  in  the  poem. 
This  would  accord  very  well  with  the  most  trustworthy  tra- 
dition as  to  Homer's  birthplace,  namely,  that  it  was  Smyrna, 
which  was  originally  Aeolic  and  afterwards  became  Ionic. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  poem  attained  its  present 
dimensions  by  the  additions  of  Ionian  bards,  who  would 
naturally  Ionize  the  older  Aeolic  portions;  but  who  often,  if 
they  had  no  Ionic  equivalent,  whether  metrical  or  other,  for 
some  Aeolic  word,  would  allow  that  word  to  stand  unaltered, 
and  who  often,  in  the  poems  which  they  composed  for  the 
amplification  of  the  legend,  would  affect  Aeolisms,  partly  to 
lend  an  air  of  archaism  to  their  work,  and  thus  disguise  the 
lateness  of  its  production,  and  partly  to  adorn  it  with  what 
had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  proper  diction  of  epic  poetry. 

Amongst  the  Greeks  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  the  poems 
first  throve,  and  as  these  Greeks  never  lost  the  consciousness 
that  they  were  settlers  from  the  other  side  of  the  Archipelago, 
they  took  especial  interest  in  the  accounts  of  the  home  and 
descent  of  the  heroes,  so  that  the  poem  had  a  constant  ten- 
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dency  to  become  more  and  more  universal  in  character,  and 
to  lay  aside  the  local  limitations  which  may  have  marked  its 
origin. 

We  should  remark  that  the  poems  seem  to  belong  to 
a  period  in  which  the  migrations  of  the  Hellenic  families  had 
long  ceased.  In  the  KaraXoyog  we  find  Greece  portioned  out 
just  as  in  later  times  :  and  though  the  Dorians  are  not 
mentioned  as  occupying  Peloponnesus,  we  must  not  draw 
any  hasty  conclusions  from  this  fact,  for  even  in  historic 
times  they  are  seldom  referred  to  by  this  name.  And  since 
in  Central  Greece  the  tribes  are  mentioned  as  occupying  the 
same  relative  positions  as  they  did  afterwards,  we  may  well 
conclude  that  the  Dorians  were  already  settled  in  Peloponne- 
sus when  the  Catalogue  was  composed. 

We  find  the  Boeotians  (the  Kadmeians  are  always  spoken 
of  as  belonging  to  an  age  preceding  the  Trojan  War),  Lokrians, 
Phokians  (P.  307),  Aetolians  (N.  217,  seqq.),  and  even  the 
Athenians,  in  their  well-known  abodes.  In  the  Presbeia, 
wealthy  Orchomenus  and  Pytho  are  mentioned  (I.  381,  404  ; 
A.  459).  Of  the  Peloponnesus  the  poet's  knowledge  seems 
even  more  exact.  Argos  is  always  mentioned  as  the  leading 
state,  and  at  the  beginning  of  history  we  know  that  the 
Dorian  Argos  teas  the  leading  state  in  Peloponnesus,  and 
did  not  decline  till  the  eighth  century.  From  Z.  157,  seqq.,  it 
would  seem  that  Corinth  (Ephyre)  belonged  to  her,  since 
Bellerophon  is  there  represented  as  a  subject  of  the  Argive 
Proetus.  Occasionally  mention  is  made  of  Mykenoe  and  of 
Sparta :  of  Mykenae  twice  as  the  kingdom  of  Agamemnon, 
and  on  both  occasions  in  late  passages  (A.  46  ;  H.  160).    We 
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know  that  Sparta  rose  to  eminence  subsequently,  and  there- 
fore, as  we  might  expect,  we  hear  more  about  her  in  the  late 
Telemachy.  Messene  is  mentioned  but  once  (<p.  15),  not 
unnaturally,  lying  as  it  does  beyond  Argos  and  Sparta,  and 
only  obtaining  renown  by  its  overthrow. 

The  frequent  mention  of  Herakles  may,  perhaps,  be  due 
to  Doric  influences  and  to  families  who  claimed  descent  from 
him:  his  landing  on  Cos  (£?.  250  ;  O.  26)  may  contain  an 
allusion  to  some  Doric  colony  founded  there,  and  we  have  a 
direct  reference  (r.  177,  Awpiieg  re  TpixaiKse)  to  Dorians 
occupying  Crete,  and  that  too  in  a  passage  believed,  with 
good  reason,  to  be  one  of  the  earliest. 

We  do  not  find  any  collective  name  for  the  Creeks  in  the 
Homeric  poems.  In  the  Iliad,  and  in  a  borrowed  passage 
in  the  Odyssey  (A.  496),  Hellas  generally  means  no  more 
than  a  part  of  Thessaly.  It  seems  to  have  a  wider  signification 
in  the  formula  av  'EAAaSa  kcu  fxiaov" Aqjoq  ;  but  by  the  time 
the  KaraXoyog  was  composed  the  distinction  between  Greek 
and  barbarian  had  already  advanced  so  far  that  we  find 
the  words  TraviWqvtQ  (B.  530),  and  [3apfiap6<pwvoQ  (*>.  867) 
employed.  It  is  not  merely  Greece,  however,  that  is  known 
to  the  poets  of  the  Iliad ;  for  we  find  mention  of  the  Cili- 
cians  and  of  Cyprus,  of  Phoenicians  and  Sidonians,  even 
of  Egyptian  Thebes  ([.  381),  and  of  the  Aethiopians.  The 
poets  of  the  Odyssey  show  further  acquaintance  with  the 
world :  the  Phoenicians  are  frequently  mentioned  ;  the 
island  Pharos  (8.  354)  is  specially  named ;  many  a  descent 
on  Egypt  is  made  by  pirates  from  Crete,  which  brings  to 
our  minds  Minos,   OuXaaaoKpariop ;   the  Libyans  occur   in 
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<5.  85  ;  and,  finally,  the  Sicels  (v.  383),  and  the  land,  Sicania 
{to.  307). 

In  these  later  passages  we  find  a  knowledge  of  the  west- 
ern world  which  is  quite  foreign  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
poems,  in  which  the  west  is  an  utterly  unknown  region ;  in 
the  oldest  part  of  the  Odyssey — the  Wanderings  of  Odysseus 
— the  journey  into  the  Unknown  Realms  of  Fancy  begins 
when  the  hero  fails  to  double  Malea  and  the  storm  drives 
him  past  Cythera  (t.  80,  seqq.).  The  Aegean  Sea,  on  the  con- 
trary, and  its  coasts,  are  very  well  known  to  both  poems ; 
also  the  nearest  neighbours  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  the 
Phrygians,  Carians,  Leleges,  Maronians,  and  Mysians :  the 
Paphlagonians  are  mentioned  too,  and  (B.  847)  some  of  their 
towns  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  Sidon  is  always 
mentioned  as  the  capital  and  seaport  of  Phoenicia ;  Tyre 
is  not  referred  to  even  once — from  which  we  may  conclude 
that  the  latter  town  had  not  yet  risen  to  eminence — a  fact 
which,  were  more  but  known  of  Phoenician  history,  would 
give  us  valuable  assistance  towards  fixing  the  date  of  the 
poems.  In  the  Presbeia  (I.  381)  we  have  mention  of 
Egyptian  Thebes,  which  was  most  famous  under  the  rule  of 
the  first  two  Kings  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty  (934-898, 
b.c),  of  whose  military  splendour  there  is,  perhaps,  a  re- 
miniscence in  this  passage. 

Kirchhoif  has  wasted  much  ingenuity  in  trying  to  fix 
dates  for  the  poems,  but  his  theories  have  broken  down.  "We 
cannot  attain  to  any  real  certainty.  The  mention  of  Sicels 
and  of  Sicania  need  not  force  us  to  assign  a  very  late  date  to 
the  passages  where  they  occur,  since,  of  course,  the  planting 
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of  colonies  there  in  b.  c.  734  naturally  compels  us  to  pre- 
suppose very  long  previous  intercourse  and  acquaintance 
with  that  land  and  its  people. 

We  say  then  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  fully 
finished  before  the  first  Olympiad ;  but  how  long  they 
were  in  process  of  formation  none  can  tell  :  gradually 
they  and  the  legend  they  contained  increased,  ever  gain- 
ing fresh  increments  from  the  poetic  genius  of  kindred  minds 
to  whose  keeping  they  were  entrusted,  and  whose  mighty 
heirloom  they  were. 


M  2 


XIII. 

Far  more  startling,  however,  than  any  inconsistencies  or 
contradictions  in  the  context  of  the  poems  is  the  fact  that 
their  language  is  a  mixture  of  dialects — a  fact  which  out- 
weighs even  the  marked  difference  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.* 

This  moment  has  been  brilliantly  weighed  by  Fick  in 
his  attempt  to  restore  the  Odyssey  to  its  original  dialect, 
and  his  daring  theory  is  as  follows  : — 

The  word-forms  which  we  meet  in  Homer,  he  asserts, 
are  of  two  kinds,  good  Greek  and  barbarisms,  the  former 
actually  used  at  some  period  and  somewhere  in  Hellas,  the 
latter  arising  from  misunderstandings  and  subsequent  edit- 
ing. These  forms  had  no  real  existence  outside  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems,  or  the  epics  which  the  Alexandrians  composed, 
and  of  course  must  be  set  aside  in  any  attempt  to  restore  the 
Homeric  poems  to  their  original  state. 

*  Prof.  Munro  gives  the  following  words  as  peculiar  to  the  Iliad  : 

airoiva,   yerpvpa,   Katrcrirepos,  XoiySs,   v69os,  <p7]j6s,    AaiipripSs,    CaOeos,    Iktj- 
fi6\os,   ckixtos,   XP"-117/**00,   x^P*03'   fJ-apfidipw,   ira.nrpa.ivo>,   eldap,   Tvv-q. 

To  the  Odyssey : 

VlXeKTpov,  ydraiv,   /3a<riA.eia,   Icti'tj,   7tto>x^s>    wto>x $"«">>  XP^/uclTa>   $fO"iroiva, 
i\irls,    iAirwprt,    iffO-fjs,    ayvds,    8eovSrjs. 
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Pisistratus'  edition  of  the  text,  in  which  Fick  believes, 
would  have  employed  the  old  Attic  way  of  writing,  using 
E  and  O  for  £,  rj,  u,  and  o,  w,  ov,  and  not  doubling  the 
consonants.  After  the  archonship  of  Euclides,  such  a  text 
would  need  to  be  all  re- written  (not  without  many  mistakes) 
into  the  characters  of  the  Ionic  alphabet.  Accordingly,  E 
being  mistaken  for  et,  instead  of  rj,  gave  duo/itv  for  6i)o/uev. 
Nauck  has  worked  this  vein  with  rich  results,  as  in  restoring 
in  Q.  789,  nyptTo,  '  collected  himself ',  for  vypero,  '  awaked,' 
ETPETO.  Further,  Onomacritus  and  his  colleagues  would 
often  be  in  doubt  owing  either  to  defective  or  contradictory 
traditions  as  to  how  an  open  syllable  should  be  written,  and 
apparently  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  giving  the  contracted 
Attic  form  as  in  rj.  145,  Oav/naZov  S'  opCovreg,  for  bpiovrig  or 
opaovrtg,  leaving  it  to  the  reader  to  restore  whichever  form 
he  would.  Afterwards,  when  the  poems  were  re-written 
from  the  old  Attic  into  the  Ionic  characters,  shortly  after 
400  B.C.,  so  little  was  known  of  the  Homeric  dialect  that 
the  opposition  between  metre  and  form  was  surmounted  by 
simple  repetition  of  the  vowel ;  for  instance,  IxOvdai  out  of 
ixOvai,  <p6wg  from  (j>iog,  &c,  and  so  a  swarm  of  unreal  forms 
was  called  into  existence  which  are  easily  got  rid  of  when 
one  understands  their  origin. 

Attic  forms  when  they  occur  must  have  got  into  the  text 
very  late  indeed :  wv,  for  instance,  which  is  the  common 
Greek  form,  must  in  every  case  be  read  for  ovv,  which  was 
peculiarly  Attic. 

Even  when  we  have  set  aside  the  non- Greek  forms  and 
this  Attic  intruder,  we  have  not  a  single  dialect  remaining, 
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but  a  strange  mixture  of  Ionic  and  an  A-dialect,  which  is 
none  other  than  old  Aeolic.  This  mixture  is  plain  in  the 
use  of  a  and  rj  forms  side  by  side,  as  viifxcpr)  beside  Bea  and 
wfityawv.  That  such  mixture  is  not  original  cannot  be 
doubted ;  the  point  at  issue  is  whether  the  older  parts  of 
the  poems  were  originally  Aeolic  or  Ionic. 

The  ancients  decided  for  the  latter,  not  unnaturally, 
owing  to  the  name  and  fame  of  the  epic  school  of  poetry 
at  Chios.  Now  Fick,  accepting  Kirchhoff's  division  of  our 
present  Odyssey  into — (1)  the  old  Return  from  Troy,  with 
the  (2)  vengeance  of  Odysseus ;  (3)  the  Telemachy,  and  (4)  a 
later  Return,  with  the  conclusion,  maintains  that  Kynaithos 
of  Chios,  the  author  of  the  Hymn  to  Apollo,  first  bound 
these  together,  and  that,  as  he  was  an  Ionian,  he  used  that 
dialect  chiefly,  which  would  therefore  characterize  the  pas- 
sages used  for  soldering,  interpolating,  and  continuing ;  but 
that  the  real  and  original  germ  of  Homeric  poetry  is  in  the 
Aeolic  dialect ;  and  that  at  Aeolic  Smyrna  there  was  a  com- 
munity of  bards  who  used  this  dialect  in  their  poems,  and 
who,  when  Smyrna  became  Ionic,  about  700  B.C.,  emigrated 
to  Chios,  where  they  themselves  and  their  poem  were  Ion- 
ized. This  Ionized  Aeolic  then  became  the  dialect  of  our 
text,  and  of  later  epic  poetry. 

The  proof  of  the  Aeolic  origin  of  the  poems  lies  in  the 
language;  the  digamma  forbids  us  to  regard  them  as  Ionic, 
and  forces  us  to  accept  the  other  alternative.  For  instance, 
the  vocalized  digamma  in  such  Homeric  forms  as  avipvov, 
aviaxoi,  ayavog,  &c,  correspond  exactly  with  the  Aeolisms 
avara,  ttvi)/>,  aveWa  ;  and  even  the  absence  of  digamma  in 
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some  forms,  as  bpiio,  finds  a  parallel  in  Aeolic  oprjpi  (Sapp. 
2,  11). 

Amongst  the  Ionian  cotemporaries  of  Homer  (850  B.C.) 
the  digamma  had  already  gone  out  of  use,  at  least  there  is 
no  trace  of  it  in  the  oldest  Ionic  poets  or  inscriptions.  Aeo- 
lic, too,  is  the  accent,  as  may  be  seen  in  p^Tura,  Ivpvotra, 
appeg,  aKaxfjpevog,  aWvSig,  &c.  Aeolic,  too,  is  the  psilosis 
in  dAro,  apaZ,a,  djuj3^or£w,  d/3pord£to,  apovtv,  apvoig,  r\pap, 
topiciTog,   &C. 

Psilosis  must  of  course  be  introduced  in  the  poems  in 
every  case  where  the  Ionic  dialect  had  it,  as  cnrtKtoQai,  icar- 
r)aQai,  appara,  and  when  this  is  done  so  few  rough  breath- 
ings remain,  that  we  may  substitute  for  them  the  Aeolic 
psilosis. 

After  examination  of  the  remaining  Aeolisms  of  Homer 
we  arrive  at  this  law,  to  which  there  is  scarcely  an  exception, 
'  that  Aeolisms  are  only  to  be  found  where  the  Ionic  dialect 
had  no  metrical  equivalent  for  them',  or  where  there  was 
no  word  exactly  corresponding  to  them  in  meaning.  This 
throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  subject  of  mixed  dialects, 
and  shows  that  this  mosaic  of  forms  did  not  arise,  like  that 
in  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  from  a  deliberate  design  to  use 
an  artificial  dialect,  but  by  a  translating  of  the  old  Aeolic 
poems,  word  for  word,  into  Ionic,  in  which,  when  there  was 
not  at  hand  a  ready  equivalent  for  any  given  word,  that 
word  was  left  unaltered,  in  its  Aeolic  form,  amidst  the  sur- 
rounding Ionic. 

For  instance,  the  Aeolic  forms  of  the  feminine  a-declen- 
sion,  vvprpti,  vvpiQag,  vvpQai,  were  transformed  into  the  Ionic 
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equivalents  vvpfyn,  vvp<pvg,  vvpxj>r)t,  but  the  gen.  pi.  wp^atnv 
was  allowed  to  stand  because  the  Ionic  gen.  pi.  wfxtyLwv  was 
not  metrically  an  equivalent :  similarly  Ot  a  was  allowed  to 
stand,  because  there  was  no  corresponding  Ionic  form  On)  (the 
correct  form  being  ?j  Oeog). 

Aeolic,  too,  is  the  metrical  treatment  of  words,  thus  con- 
trasting sharply  with  the  Ionic.  The  sharpening  (verschar- 
fung)  of  vowels  on  which  the  ictus  falls  is  very  common  in 
Homer,  both  at  the  beginning  and  in  the  middle  of  words, 
both  before  vowels  and  consonants,  and  in  the  latter  case  is 
excellently  shown  by  the  doubling  of  the  consonant,  as  in 
i\Xa(Be.  That  this  was  a  favourite  peculiarity  of  Aeolic 
poetry  is  well  known  from  fragments  of  Alcaeus  and  Sap- 
pho. Theocritus,  too,  in  his  Aeolic  idylls,  28,  29,  30,  adopts 
this  as  a  vital  peculiarity  of  the  dialect :  it  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Ionic  lengthening  of  a  vowel  on  which  the 
ictus  falls,  the  Ionic  riyfpWovrai,  i)ya0h),  i)vop£r\,  being  re- 
presented in  Aeolic  by  cwtplOovrat,  ayyaOia,  avvopia  :  £  in 
Ionic  becomes  through  the  ictus  ei  (a  spurious  diphthong) ;  so 
we  find  in  Homer  forms  like  it\i)XovOa  alongside  of  others 
like  ZXXafie ;  similarly  o  becomes  ov,  as  in  ovvopa,  OvXvpnog. 

Other  metrical  considerations,  too,  seem  to  make  for  an 
Aeolic  rather  than  an  Ionic  origin  :  an  initial  vowel  in  Ho- 
mer can  in  thesis  follow  another  vowel,  but  among  the  old 
Ionian  poets  this  is  not  the  case  throughout.  Homer  allows 
it  in  the  dactylic  ending  of  the  first,  in  the  main  caesura  of 
the  third,  and  in  the  caesura  of  the  fourth  (hephthemimeris 
and  so-called  bucolic  caesura),  positions  in  which  it  does  not 
occur  amongst  the  Ionians. 
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Even  tradition  harmonizes  with  the  supposition  that  the 
poems  were  originally  Aeolic,  since  of  the  many  birthplaces 
of  Homer  Smyrna  is  always  named  first.  Now  Smyrna  was 
founded  by  Aeolians,  and  did  not  become  Ionic  till  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Colophonians,*  which  may  well  have  caused 
the  Homeridae  to  emigrate  from  Smyrna  to  Chios,  where  the 
poem  was  Ionized,  dropping  the  digamma,  and  replacing 
Aeolic  by  Ionic  words. 

In  an  Italian  copy  of  the  manuscript,  7T£joi  ' ApiGTapxpv 
(Trjjuiuojv  we  find  the  words  ti)v  Se  iroiiqaiv  (0/j.i'ipov)  avayiv- 
woKtaOai  a£iol  Zwwvpoc;  6  Mayvijg  AtoAiSt  SiaXtKTwi"  to  <T 
avrb  Kol  AiKcitapxog.  If  this  was  Dichaearchus  of  Messina, 
the  celebrated  pupil  of  Aristotle,  and  the  author  of  the  book 
nipt  'AAkcuou,  his  opinion  that  the  poems  were  originally 
Aeolic  is  of  the  very  highest  importance. 

A  former  generation  of  scholars  being  convinced  that  the 
Homeric  poems  originated  amongst  the  Ionians,  found  no 
difficulty  in  discovering  all  sorts  of  natural  capacity  in  the 
Ionians  for  epic  poetry  ;  but  Tick  maintains  that  to  the  un- 
biassed observer  the  truth  seems  quite  the  contrary.  Ionic 
poetry  from  Kallinos  to  Hipponax  shows  a  coarse  realism, 
which  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Homeric  poetry 
with  its  dream  of  a  grander  and  a  nobler  past.  But  the 
keynote  of  Homer  is  that  of  Aeolic  poetry  ;  both  spring 
from  deep  feeling,  of  which  the  old  Ionians  knew  nothing. 
The  '  Lament '  (¥  and  Q)  is  half  lyrical,  and  is  the  link 
between  the  old  order  of  poetry  and  the  new. 

By  far  the  most  satisfactory  argument  that  the  poems 
*  Mimnerm  9  ;  Hcrodot.  1.  149  ;  Paus.  vn.  5.  1. 
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were  originally  Aeolic  is  that  they  lend  themselves  so  easily 
to  retranslation  into  that  dialect,  whereby  we  obtain  a  homo- 
geneous poem  freed  from  the  chaos  of  forms  which  fill  our 
present  text.  Only  ballad-singers  or  learned  students  like 
Apollonius  Rhodius,  or  our  own  Edmund  Spenser,  could  use 
such  a  composite  medium — an  artificiality  which  would  be 
wholly  repugnant  to  poetry  of  such  natural  freshness  and 
vigour,  though  the  later  Ionian  poets  no  doubt  found  little 
difficulty  in  adopting  such  a  style,  as  the  occasional  Aeolisms 
which  yet  remained  in  the  poem  had  grown  familiar  to  their 
ears. 

We  must  not  call  such  a  composite  medium  a  '  language 
of  art'  (Kunst-dialect),  for  on  such  principles  Fick  remarks : 
the  heroes  of  Fritz  Reuter's  story  ('  Ut  mine  Stromtid '), 
Uncle  Braesig,  carpenter  Schulz,  and  sexton  Suhr,  would  be 
talking  the  language  of  art  without  knowing  it,  and  a  sen- 
tence like  '  ich  segge  dir,  dat  du  mi  das  bliewen  lassest ', 
would  be  a  masterpiece. 

But  to  return  after  our  digression.  If  the  poems  were 
originally  composed  in  Aeolic,  and  subsequently  translated 
into  Ionic,  it  follows  that  when,  in  turning  our  present  text 
back  into  Aeolic,  we  come  upon  Ionic  forms  which  resist  all 
our  efforts  to  render  them,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the 
passages  in  which  they  occur  are  later  additions  by  an 
Ionian. 

Kirchhoff  has,  with  considerable  appearance  of  truth, 
divided  the  Odyssey  into  four  epics — (1)  the  old  Nostos  of 
Odysseus ;  (2)  the  later  continuation,  which  Kaiser  calls  the 
Tiaig  OcW<T£G>e  ;  (3)  a  more  recent  return  of  Odysseus ;  and 
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(4)  the  Telemachy.  Now,  Fick's  researches  aim  at  showing 
that  these  four  epics  were  composed  in  Aeolic,  but  that  their 
fusion  together,  that  is,  the  Odyssey  as  we  have  it  at  present, 
is  the  work  of  an  Ionian  of  the  seventh  century,  and  that 
he  was  no  other  than  the  Homerid  Kynaithos  of  Chios,  who 
first  published  his  compilation  in  Smyrna,  660  B.C. 

Fick  points  out  how  great  a  help  to  the  memory,  at  a 
time  when  the  poems  were  not  fixed  in  writing,  must  have 
been  the  symmetrical  articulation  of  the  old  Nostos  of  Odys- 
seus as  given  by  Kirchhoff  :  it  consists  of  ten  portions  of  250 
verses  each,  and  contains  five  lays  ;  (a,  )3,  y,  S,  k)  the  nar- 
rative of  the  poet  in  his  own  person,  and  (t,  £,  rj,  6,  i)  the 
tale  told  by  Odysseus,  these  two  totalities  containing  within 
them  the  smaller  totalities  (a,  j3)  before  Scheria  ;  (y,  B)  in 
Scheria ;  (e,  £)  the  Kyklopeia ;  and  (rj,  9)  the  Nekyia.  To 
remember  the  Odyssey  in  its  present  arrangement,  with  its 
many  changes  of  action  and  of  scene,  would  almost  neces- 
sitate the  presupposition  of  a  written  copy. 

The  tlgiq  'OiW<T£ti>e,  or  the  vengeance  of  Odysseus  on 
the  suitors  (v.  185  ;  ^.  296),  was  originally  composed  as  a 
continuation  of  the  Nostos.  The  older  form  of  the  t'ktiq  is 
enlarged  by  a  later  poet,  who  introduces  new  elements,  and 
sometimes  merely  repeats  the  old  ones.  The  transformation 
of  Odysseus,  for  instance,  is  new ;  but  the  loyal  herd,  Phi- 
loitios,  is  copied  from  the  good  swineherd,  Eumaeos,  and  the 
insolent  Melantho  from  the  disloyal  Melanthios. 

The  later  return  of  Odysseus,  he  supposes,  was  originally 
related  in  the  third  person,  and  was  afterwards  woven  in 
with  the  anoXoyog  by  the  editor.     The  subject  is  principally 
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the  folly  and  sin  of  Odysseus'  companioDi;,  and  the  vengeance 
which  the  sun-god  wreaks  upon  them. 

The  Telemachy  is  sometimes  entitled  j)  ottovoi,  and  is 
full  of  signs  and  prophesyings  of  the  return  of  Odysseus. 
"We  have  a  (Pv/ni)  ((5.  35) ;  the  omen  of  birds  of  Halitherses 
(j3.  146,  sq.) ;  the  revelation  of  Athene  (y.  371) ;  the  prophecy 
of  Proteus  (§.  351,  sq.)  ;  Helen  as  Ov/mofxavTig  (o.  163,  sq.) ; 
and  lastly,  Theoklymenos'  and  Telemachus'  direct  prophe- 
cies in  o.  224,  sq. 


XIV. 

I  must  not  leave  the  subject  without  treating  of  what  has 
been  done,  or  rather  left  undone,  in  Homeric  criticism  by 
the  English  classical  school. 

In  1808  Payne  Knight,  who  had  been  considerably  in- 
fluenced by  the  '  Prolegomena ',  brought  out  an  eccentric 
work,  '  the  Iliad  restored  to  its  original  form ',  that  is  to 
say,  with  the  digamma  replaced,  and  certain  arbitrary 
changes  of  spellings  &c,  introduced.  This  bibliographical 
wonder  was  published  in  the  grand  style ;  there  were  only 
fifty  copies  printed,  so  that  in  a  few  years  they  were  rareties 
in  the  market,  and  fetched  large  prices,  till  in  1820  a  second 
edition  in  quarto  was  published.  Although  it  contains  many 
absurdities,  the  work  is  of  importance  as  a  practical  attempt 
to  rise  superior  to  the  Wolfian  dogma,  that  we  cannot,  in 
reconstituting  Homer,  get  back  beyond  the  text  as  arranged 
by  the  Alexandrians ;  for  Knight  will  not  bow  to  mere 
authority,  but  professes  himself  a  follower  of  common  sense  : 
'  saepe  fit  ut  ludibria  vulgi  philosophorum  deliciae  sint :  et 
Plato,  Zeno,  Berkeley,  Hume,  etc.,  serio  tractaverint  quae 
quivis  e  trivio  homunculus  jure  risisset.  Hujusmodi  ho- 
munculum  me  esse  fateor  :  neque  exquisitiore  aliquo  ingenii 
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acumine  sed  communi  hominis  cujusvis  sensu  in  re  critica 
uti.'  He  then  proceeds  to  establish  the  separate  authorship 
of  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  but  believes  staunchly  in  the  unity 
of  each  poem. 

The  influence  of  Payne  Knight,  however,  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  elaborate  refutation  and  scholarly 
erudition  of  Colonel  Mure,  who  carries  his  conservatism  so 
far  that  he  is  not  only  behind  Wolf,  but  actually  behind 
the  Alexandrians.  He  will  not  admit,  for  an  instant,  that 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  by  different  authors,  and  so  jea- 
lous is  he  of  the  rights  of  the  divine  bard,  that  he  will 
scarcely  grant  that  (i/».  296-tu),  though  rejected  by  Aristar- 
chus,  is  an  interpolation. 

Mure  studied  the  Germans  who  preceded  him,  but  only 
did  so  when  his  mind  was  already  made  up  on  the  question, 
and  when  the  application  of  the  axiom  '  that  a  work  by  an 
individual  author  may  contain  many  inconsistencies ',  was 
capable  of  becoming  almost  indefinitely  elastic  in  his  hands. 
His  strongest  argument  for  single  authorship,  namely,  that 
many  different  bards  would  not  all  have  selected  the  tenth 
year  of  the  war  for  their  theme,  shows  how  deliberately  he 
blinds  himself  to  the  fact  pointed  out  by  many  Germans, 
that  many  passages  in  the  poem  cannot  possibly  have  been 
intended  to  belong  to  that  year — for  instance,  the  catalogue, 
the  view  of  the  army  from  the  Trojan  walls  by  Helen  and 
Priam,  and  the  duel  between  Paris  and  Menelaus.  He 
seems  also  quite  untouched  by  the  argument  directed  by 
Wolf  against  the  single  authorship  of  the  Iliad,  viz.  that 
in  a  poem  which  should  describe  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks 
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we  read  of  scarcely  anything  but  their  successes,  the  number 
of  slain  Trojans  largely  preponderating  over  the  number  of 
slain  Greeks.  On  general  resemblance  between  the  books 
he  lays  too  much  stress,  while  inconsistencies  and  contradic- 
tions are  too  easily  condoned  as  unavoidable  in  such  a  long 
work,  composed  when  writing  was  unknown,  and  intended 
for  an  uncritical  audience.  In  Mure  the  English  conserva- 
tive view  of  the  poems  has  found  its  clearest  expositor,  and  to 
the  opponents  of  that  view  a  hearing  has  been  accorded,  but 
not  much  more.  In  his  criticism  Englishmen  have  readily 
acquiesced,  pleased,  as  they  are,  with  its  broad  method,  and 
wearied  by  the  minuteness  and  frequent  puerilities  of  the 
opposing  school,  and  accepting  as  self-evident  his  proposition 
that  '  general  resemblance  is  a  stronger  argument  for  single 
authorship  than  proportional  discrepancy  '.  Mure  maintains 
that  it  is  the  natural  difference  of  subject-matter  which  occa- 
sions the  difference  between  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  he  easily 
exposes  the  absurdity  of  deducing  proof  from  such  facts  as 
that  a  Lesche  and  columns  are  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey, 
but  not  in  the  account  of  the  camp  before  Troy.  Good  ar- 
guments, however,  do  not  suffice  him,  and  he  has  recourse 
to  sophistry.  It  is  an  ignoratio  elenchi,  to  use  the  illustration 
of  a  painter  exhibiting  his  work  in  public,  for  every  passing 
dilettante  to  draw  his  brush  through  the  part  which  he  may 
consider  defective :  the  critics  do  not  give  their  opinion  on 
what  is  defective,  but  on  what  they  consider  to  be  the  work 
of  different  hands,  the  later  work  being  often  better  than  the 
earlier. 

To  argue,  as  he  does,  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Doloneia, 
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that  it  is  not  unworthy  of  Homer  in  matter  or  style,  is  quite 
beside  the  mark  ;  yet  it  is  no  unusual  defence  of  any  passage 
against  which  objection  is  taken.  On  other  occasions  we  can 
hardly  regard  him  as  serious,  as  when  he  shrewdly  explains 
away  the  old  objection  of  the  Chorizontes,  that  Hephaestus' 
wife  is  Aphrodite  in  the  Odyssey,  but  Charis  in  the  Iliad. 
Are  we  really  to  believe  that  after  Aphrodite's  infidelity 
with  Ares,  Hephaestus  divorced  her,  and  married  again, 
and  that  Homer  in  his  poems  intended  to  convey  to  us  this 
fact,  a  matter  of  which  the  later  Greeks  were  ignorant  ? 

But  now  Colonel  Mure  has  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  is  nothing,  if  not  of  a  party.  He  has  practically 
adopted  his  predecessor's  position  with  an  impatience  of  con- 
tradiction, however,  that  is  all  his  own.  He  adheres  to  one 
Homer,  author  of  both  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  he  employs 
the  greatest  ingenuity  in  tracing  through  the  various  books 
many  slight  resemblances  which  he  forces  to  do  duty  as 
evidence  of  single  authorship.  Indeed,  whatever  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  advanced  of  importance  on  the  question  proper  is 
but  a  detailed  exposition  of  what  Mure  had  broadly  stated, 
accompanied  by  much  sentimental  admiration  and  devotion 
to  an  imagined  Homer.  Mure  had  at  least  accorded  the 
Germans,  up  to  his  day,  a  hearing,  but  Mr.  Gladstone's  ears 
are  as  the  adder's.  From  his  three-volume  work,  '  Homer, 
and  the  Homeric  Age ',  published  in  1858,  it  is  plain  that 
he  not  only  has  neglected  the  Germans,  but  has  not  even 
gone  through  Wolf,  of  whose  book  he  mentions  little  more 
than  its  date  of  publication.  Indeed  it  would  scarcely  be 
worth  while  noticing  Mr.  Gladstone's  work  on  the  question 
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proper,  were  it  not  that  by  the  publication  of  his  Juventus 
Mundi,  eleven  years  afterwards,  he  called  the  attention  of 
the  world  to  the  fact  that  during  that  long  interval  he  had 
consistently  avoided  acquainting  himself  with  what  had  been 
said  of  a  subject  on  which  it  pleased  him  to  be  dogmatic. 
Yet  even  this  neglect  might  have  been  pardoned  in  one  so 
busy  with  public  affairs,  did  he  not  subsequently  by  the  pub- 
lication in  1878,  of  a  primer  meant  for  the  widest  diffusion, 
maintain  the  views  of  thirty  years  ago  as  obstinately  as 
ever,  and  with  such  utter  disregard  of  the  opposing  school 
that  no  reader  would  ever  suspect  that  a  view  contrary  to 
his  own  prevailed  so  widely  on  the  Continent. 

But  apart  from  German  criticism,  which  he  so  shunned, 
it  is  strange  that,  though  his  great  fellow-countryman  Grote, 
whose  judgment  on  the  Homeric  question  is  so  sound  and 
impartial,  had  long  been  trying  to  teach  the  English  world 
sense,  yet  Mr.  Gladstone  is  quite  untouched  by  his  influence. 
Indeed  Grote  seems  to  have  foreseen  Mr.  Gladstone's  case 
with  prophetic  clearness  when  he  says,  'No  man  can  pro- 
duce arguments  sufficiently  cogent  to  contend  against  oppos- 
ing preconception '.  Grote's  attempt  to  resolve  the  Iliad  is 
a  very  sensible  one.  Although  a  unity  pervades  the  Iliad, 
although  '  it  is  no  mere  congeries  but  an  organism ',  yet  he 
sees  that  it  '  presents  the  appearance  of  a  house  built  upon  a 
plan  comparatively  narrow,  and  subsequently  enlarged  by 
successive  additions';  and  his  division  of  an  Achilleis  (A,  0, 
A-X)  from  an  Ilias  (B-H,  K),  afterwards  augmented  by 
books  ¥  and  £2,  is  substantially  correct,  and  has  found  a 
supporter  in  Prof.  Geddes.     The  Odyssey  he  accepts  as  a 
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totality  ;  but  this  may  be  pardoned  him,  since  in  Lis  day  it 
had  not  been  subjected  to  the  rigid  examination  which  it  has 
since  undergone  at  the  hands  of  KirchhofE. 

With  the  exception  of  Prof.  Geddes,  Mr.  Mahaffy,  and 
some  few  others,  the  great  body  of  English  scholars  is  apt  to 
decline  expressing  any  opinion  at  all  upon  the  question,  or 
else  they  follow  Mr.  Gladstone's  lead,  no  doubt  owing  to  the 
great  fame  he  has  won  in  other  fields,  so  that  his  views  re- 
quire especial  attention. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  first  book,  '  Homer  and  the  Homeric 
Age  ',  treats  the  matter  as  a  parergon,  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  work  being  to  prove  the  providential  government  of  the 
world,  from  which  it  is  surely  a  far  cry  to  the  Homeric 
question.  The  author  maintains  that,  for  discussing  the 
subject,  knowledge  of  the  text  is  the  one  thing  needful ;  but 
surely  such  knowledge  would  keep  him  from  such  an  incor- 
rect statement  as  that  which  he  makes  in  his  '  Primer ',  pub- 
lished thirty  years  after — '  Almost  the  only  real  discrepancy 
of  the  text  is  the  case  of  Palaemenes,  leader  of  the  Paphla- 
gones,  who  is  slain  by  Menelaus  in  the  fifth  book,  but  weeps 
among  the  mourners  at  the  death  of  his  son  Harpalion  in 
the  thirteenth  '  (p.  25).  His  hackneyed  argument  that  the 
types  of  character  and  the  facts  all  through  the  poem  are 
much  the  same  is  of  but  little  importance.  Surely  if  one 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  same  subject  at  the  present  time  one 
would  not  dare  to  depart  very  glaringly  from  the  traditional 
types  in  the  story. 

Later  we  find  Mr.  Gladstone  tripping  in  his  logic.  After 
he  has  used  the  word  Homer,  as  meaning  the  author  of  both 
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Iliad  and  Odyssey  together,  or  at  least  of  either  of  them 
separately,  he  says  it  is  absurd  to  believe  in  a  multitude  of 
Homers.  But  even  on  the  supposition  that  there  were  two 
Homers,  they  could  scarcely  be  said  to  constitute  a  multi- 
tude ;  and  on  the  other  hand  if  a  multitude  of  bards  con- 
tributed to  frame  the  poems,  they  would  not  be  all  Homers 
in  the  sense  which  Mr.  Gladstone  attaches  to  the  word.  Yet 
so  pleased  is  he  with  this  logical  fallacy,  that  he  calls  it  an 
'  overwhelming  '  proof  of  the  unity  of  authorship  ;  and  then 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  '  ordinary '  reader  will  of  himself 
perceive  the  unity  of  the  poems,  '  and  as  he  continues  to  be- 
lieve therein  the  belief  will  grow  stronger ' :  but  such  belief 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  proof. 

And  here  let  us  give  a  definite  instance  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's beliefs  preconceived  and  out  of  relation  with  fact. 
He  asserts  of  Thetis  (p.  76)  that  she  '  has  not  lost  the  arch- 
ness of  coquetry ' ;  and  when  she  grasps  Zeus'  chin  (after 
the  earnest  manner  of  a  suppliant),  Mr.  Gladstone  tells  us 
that  '  she  having  already  embraced  him  by  the  knees  with 
one  arm,  and  touched  him  under  the  chin  with  her  right  hand, 
poutingly  insists  that  he  shall  say  aye  or  nay  '.  Such  a 
scene  is  not  of  Homer's  imagination  surely,  but  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's. 

Or  again,  to  take  another  instance  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
a  priori  theorizing.  We  have  seen  that  he  is  intuitively 
certain  one  poet  was  author  of  the  poems ;  he  is  also  intui- 
tively certain  that  this  author  deliberately  accommodated 
sound  to  sense.  '  Homer  varies  incessantly  the  velocity  of 
his  movement  and  the  weight  of  his  tread,  in  due  proportion 
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to  the  subject  be  is  exhibiting.  .  .  .  When  he  has  to  describe 
the  rapid  motion  of  the  flying  chariots,  or  when  he  tells  of 
the  light  velocity  of  the  mares  that  had  Boreas  for  their 
sire,  the  rapid,  that  is  to  say,  the  short  syllables  of  each 
verse  are  increased  to  eight  or  even  ten.  .  .  .  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  to  describe  hard,  heavy  blows,  or  the 
massive  constituents  of  an  abundant  banquet  on  the  tables, 
and  on  two  similar  occasions,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  exclude 
short  syllables  altogether,  by  what  are  termed  spondaic 
lines '.  Now  in  the  Iliad  one  line  is  dactylic  in  every  4-91, 
and  in  the  Odyssey  one  in  5*23  ;  and  of  these  dactylic  lines 
the  majority  in  nowise  express  '  velocity  of  movement '.  For 
instance,  A.  30,  tifiersptj)  IvX  o<k(»>  Iv  "Apyu  Tr\\6di  Trarptj^. 
The  nature  of  the  hexameter  is  such  that  the  dactyls,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  preponderate  over  the  spondees.  Of  spon- 
daic lines  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  both  Iliad  and  Odyssey  com- 
bined, only  instances  four;  but  a  fifth  would  have  shown 
him  how  untenable  was  his  theory,  viz.  B.  813,  ttjv  rj  rot 
avdozg  Bariaav  KtK^ijaKovai,  where  the  poet  has  used  as  many 
spondees  as  possible,  but  where  there  is  obviously  no  mimicry 
of  the  sense  intended.  But  perhaps  the  best  refutation  of 
the  theory  is,  that  when  the  funeral  of  Patroclus  is  described, 
on  which  occasion,  if  ever,  spondaic  lines  are  wanted,  there 
are  actually  two  sequences  of  five  dactylic  lines.  In  fact 
there  are  thousands  of  dactylic  lines  in  Homer  which  are 
not  mimetic.  The  occasional  correspondence,  therefore,  of 
sound  and  sense  in  other  dactylic  lines  cannot  be  said  to  be 
intentional — in  fact  the  very  contrary  may  almost  with  cer- 
tainty be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  the  lines  ¥.  362-533, 
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devoted  to  the  chariot  race,  where,  if  anywhere,  '  velocity  of 
movement '  is  continually  recurring,  the  proportion  of  dactylic 
lines  is  not  only  less  than  the  proportion  of  such  lines  in  the  Iliad 
separately,  or  the  Odyssey  separately,  but  is  actually  less  than  the 
proportion  of  such  lines  in  the  rest  of  the  same  book. 

In  his  etymological  disquisitions,  too,  we  find  this  same  ten- 
dency to  theorize  a  priori.  He  says  (p.  102) :  '  It  seems  that  the 
Pelasgian  tongue  supplied  both  peninsulas  (Greece  and  Italy) 
with  most  of  the  words  relating  to  the  primary  experience, 
and  to  the  elementary  wants  and  productions  of  life;  but  not 
with  those  of  a  more  arduous  range,  such  as  war,  art,  poetry, 
and  song.  .  .  .  Speaking  generally  (p.  96),  the  words  of  Latin 
and  Greek  which  most  closely  correspond  are  words  relating 
to  the  commonest  objects  of  perception,  and  the  primary 
wants  of  life,  and  forms  of  labour'.  Under  which  head 
the  following  are  given  by  way  '  not  of  exhaustion,  but  of 
example '  : 

Kowri,  cena.  p*t]po<z,  femur. 

crn-os,  cibus.  fipaSvs,  tardus. 

arpvyeros,  triticum.  pe£w,  rex* 

Of  course  in  1858  it  was  natural  to  follow  Niebuhr,  Bishop 
Marsh,  and  Doderlein  ;  but  in  1869  to  have  no  more  recent 
authority  than  a  book  published  in  1838  is  inexcusably 
behind-hand. 

Grote's  theory,  which  we  have  seen  had  so  little  effect  in 
England,  though  spoken  of  with  respect  in  Germany,  and 
indeed   forming   an  epoch  in   Homeric  criticism,  has   been 

*  '  Horn.  Stud.'  p.  300. 
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accepted  in  the  main  by  Prof.  Geddes,  who  believes  that  our 
Iliad  is  made  up  of  an  Achilleis  and  an  Ilias  combined,  and 
that  the  author  of  this  Ilias  is  also  the  author  of  the  Odys- 
sey ;  but  like  Grote  he  admits  too  easily  the  unity  of  the 
Odyssey,  yet  without  being  able  to  plead  Grote's  excuse ;  for 
Prof.  Geddes'  criticism  is  quite  irrespective  of  the  Germans, 
and  might  have  been  penned  before  the  Odyssean  researches 
of  Kirchhoff  and  Kayser,  so  little  is  it  affected  by  them  ;  yet 
this  may  perhaps  be  condoned  on  the  plea  of  originality  and 
independence. 

Prof.  Jebb's  intended  work  on  Greek  literature  is  unfor- 
tunately still  unpublished;  but  from  what  he  has  said  in 
his  '  Primer  of  Greek  Literature  ',  it  would  seem  that  he  is 
merely  inclined  to  follow  Bergk's  lead,  and  place  Homer  be- 
tween 940-850  b.  o.  He  is  a  decided  Chorizontist,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  Homer  was  born  at  Smyrna,  and  the  poems 
were  originally  composed  in  Ionic. 

Mr.  Paley  has  pursued  a  course  of  his  own,  which  is  as 
eccentric  as  it  is  original.  He  took  the  precaution  to  veil  his 
theories,  on  their  first  publication,  by  the  thin  disguise  of  a 
Latin  dress — '  Homeri  quae  nunc  extant  an  reliquis  cycli 
carminibus  antiquiora  jure  habita  sint '.  The  view  he  sets 
forth  is,  that  our  Iliad  and  Odyssey  did  not  exist  till  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century,  B.C. — in  fact,  till  the  time  of  Plato, 
who  is  the  first  author  whose  quotations  tally  with  our  pre- 
sent text ;  and  that  then  our  '  Homer  '  was  vamped  together 
by  a  certain  Antimachus  of  Colophon,  from  old,  and,  till  then, 
obscure  legends  of  the  Cyclic  poems. 

To  support  this  view  Mr.  Paley  draws  arguments  (1)  from 
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the  infrequency  of  references  to  our  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in 
the  early  lyric  and  tragic  poets,  though  by  them  Homer  is 
often  spoken  of ;  (2)  from  the  absence  of  scenes  taken  from 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  upon  the  vases  of  this  period,  although 
other  epic  subjects  are  constantly  depicted.  Mr.  Paley  also 
(3)  sees  confirmation  of  his  theory  in  many  more  modern 
Attic  forms  and  false  archaisms  which  occur  in  the  language 
of  the  poems ;  furthermore  (4)  he  believes  that  until  Peri- 
clean  times  writing  and  writing  materials  were  not  common 
in  Greece,  and  therefore  that  the  composition  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  was  till  then  impossible. 

Now,  that  the  poets  and  potters  do  not  handle  themes 
treated  of  in  the  Iliad  may  be  explained,  as  Mr.  Paley  ad- 
mits, on  two  hypotheses,  viz.  that  they  ignored  them,  or  that 
they  deliberately  avoided  them.  Mr.  Paley  chooses  the 
former  alternative,  and  it  suits  his  theory  to  do  so ;  but  in 
all  probability  the  latter  is  the  true  explanation.  What 
poet  would  be  foolhardy  enough  to  rival  Homer,  and  re- 
handle  some  scene  treated  with  such  consummate  art  by  the 
first  of  poets  ?  What  dramatist  would  venture  to  present 
upon  the  stage  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache  ? 
what  actor  to  act  it?  what  artist  to  depict  it?  Is  nut 
this  avoidance  of  the  subjects  treated  by  Homer  the  very 
highest  homage  ?  Would  not  the  Greeks,  to  whom  the 
Homeric  poems  were  what  the  Bible  is  to  us,  have  been 
likely  to  resent  any  alterations  made  by  a  playwright  in 
legends  which  had  acquired  a  sacred  character,  and  were 
looked  upon  with  the  deepest  reverence  ?  Would  not  the 
potters  have  been  more  likely  to  depict  upon  the  vases,  in 
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preference  to  Homeric  scenes  which  would  make  large  de- 
mands on  their  imagination,  scenes  from  popular  tragedies 
giving  the  pose  plastique  which  they  had  presented  to  their 
eyes  from  day  to  day  ?  And,  though  not  making  direct 
reference  to  Homer,  surely  Sophocles,  to  say  nothing  of 
Herodotus,  is  filled  with  his  spirit.  Yet  how  this  can  be 
accounted  for  on  Mr.  Paley's  theory  is  hard  to  see. 

Mr.  Paley  sets  the  use  of  writing  far  too  late ;  the  in- 
scription at  Abu  Simbel  of  Greek  soldiers  in  the  service  of 
Psammetichus,  which  we  must  assign  at  the  very  latest  to 
B.C.  600,  more  probably  to  650,  shows  that  writing  even 
then  was  not  uncommon,  at  least  among  the  aristocrats. 
But  apart  from  this,  the  odes  of  Pindar  and  the  plays  of 
Aeschylus,  which  of  course  needed  writing  for  their  compo- 
sition, are  anterior  to  the  date  which  Mr.  Paley  assigns  to 
writing.  Moreover,  Plato,  who  is  Mr.  Paley's  sheet-anchor, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  the  first  author  whose  quotations  from 
Homer  agree  with  our  text,  though  brought  forward  as  a 
witness  on  Mr.  Paley's  side,  unfortunately  testifies  against 
him,  for  he  expressly  says  (Pep.  x.  pp.  595,  c.  598,  D., 
607,  A.)  that  Homer  was  the  lather  and  originator  of  tra- 
gedy, i.  c.  that  our  Homer  (for  Plato's  Homer,  as  Mr.  Paley 
admits,  is  our  Homer)  preceded  the  tragici,  that  is  Thespis 
and  all  the  rest.  Herodotus,  too,  speaks  of  Homer  as  the 
author  of  the  Iliad  (n.  116),  i.e.  as  our  Homer,  and  places 
him  400  years  before  his  own  time.  Here  then  is  the  opinion 
of  two  literary  Greeks  of  great  eminence,  and  in  these  we 
may  well  acquiesce  in  preference  to  the  hypothesis  that,  in 
an  age  sensitively  alive  to  all  things  intellectual,  two  such 
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splendid  bodies  of  poetry  as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  should 
come  into  existence  without  making  a  stir,  and,  stamped  with 
the  name  of  Homer,  should  pass  current  alongside  of  the  in- 
ferior material  which  we  must  suppose  to  have  borne  that 
name  till  then.  It  is  in  his  choice  of  a  new  Homer,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Paley  is  perhaps  most  unhappy  ;  for  Antima- 
chus,  so  far  from  being  the  author  of  the  poems,  was  only  the 
editor  of  a  recension  of  them,  and  his  acknowledged  works, 
the  '  Thebais '  and  '  Lyde ',  were  overloaded  with  learning 
and  pedantry.*  The  period  at  which  Antimachus  composed 
the  poems,  Mr.  Paley  says,  was  after  the  Tragic  poets,  and 
before  Plato,  which  is  much  as  if  one  should  say,  after  Shak- 
spere,  and  before  Bacon. 

On  the  paucity  of  references  to  our  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in 
the  writers  before  Plato  Mr.  Paley's  theory  is  chiefly  based  ; 
but  from  what  remains  of  those  writers,  if  we  but  interpret 
the  facts  aright,  we  shall  find  that  a  conclusion  diametrically 
opposed  to  that  of  Mr.  Paley  must  be  drawn.  For  instance, 
from  Pindar,  Nem.  7.  20,  iyw  St  -wXiov  zXirofxtu  \6yov 
,Odvcr<Ttog  i]  iraOsv  Sm  tov  a§i»£7n)  yivtadai  "0/j.rfpov,  Mr. 
Paley  quite  arbitrarily  dogmatizes  that  this  does  not  refer  to 
our  Odyssey,  because  other  poems,  too,  dealt  with  the  story 
of  Odysseus  —  'Nam  plurima  de  Odysseo  noverunt  tragici 
de  quibus  silet  Homerus '  —  and  that  these  other  poems 
were  called  Homeric  by  Pindar,  and  actually  were  so,  our 
*  Homer '  not  having  yet  come  into  existence  !  That  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  passage  is  the  right  one  is  manifest 
from  the  fact,  that  it  is  only  our  Iliad  and  Odyssey  that 

*  Prof.  Mahaffy's  '  Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit.'  i.  146,  192. 
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represent  Odysseus'  character  favourably ;  and  that  he  is 
traduced  and  represented  as  a  trickster  by  almost  every 
other  poem,  and  this  treatment  of  his  character  began  with 
the  cyclic  poets. 

When  Euripides  in  the  Cyclops  introduces  Silenus  and 
his  rout,  Mr.  Paley  thinks  this  is  evidence  that  he  is  follow- 
ing some  legend  different  from  our  Odyssey ;  but  surely  we 
must  allow  Euripides  credit  for  sufficient  originality  to  vary 
the  Homeric  story,  especially  in  a  Satyric  drama,  where  Si- 
lenus and  his  followers  are  indispensable.  In  the  same  way, 
too,  in  Aeschylus'  Ransom  of  Hector,  we  must  explain  the  ex- 
istence of  the  band  of  Phrygians  which  accompanies  Priam 
to  redeem  Hector's  body  :  they  do  not  come  from  our  Homer, 
nor  from  the  work  of  any  other  old  poet,  but  direct  from 
Aeschylus'  imagination,  to  form  the  chorus  necessary  to  his 
play.  Mr.  Paley  might  as  well  assert  that  Sophocles  must 
be  following  some  legend  different  from  that  of  Aeschylus 
and  Euripides,  because  he  varies  the  story  of  Philoctetes, 
whose  island  Aeschylus  and  Euripides  represent  as  inhabited, 
while  Sophocles  represents  it  as  deserted.  In  Homer  the 
reference  is  indecisive,  the  words  used  being  merely  Ai]nvto 
iv  riyaOetj. 

But  a  more  glaring,  and  indeed  ludicrous  inability  to 
understand  the  significance  of  facts,  is  where  Mr.  Paley 
maintains  that  because  Aristophanes  in  the  Wasps  (v.  180, 
seqq.)  represents  old  Philocleon,  when  trying  to  escape  from 
durance  and  return  to  the  Courts,  as  essaying  flight  be- 
neath an  ass,  and  exclaiming  that  he  is  Outis,  there  must 
therefore   have  been  in  existence  some  other  legend  which 
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represented  Odysseus  escaping  beneath  such  an  animal.  On 
another  occasion,  however,  Mr.  Paley  has  even  surpassed 
himself  in  bald  literalness  of  interpretation — '  Ex  ejusmodi 
rhapsodiis,  ut  opinor,  non  ex  Odyssea  nostra,  Aeschylus 
Clytaemnestram,  ancpiarfiaivav  ij  "SiKvXXav  riva,  oiKovaav  Iv 
wiTpaim  vavTiXoyv  (5Xa(5r)v,  nominavit '  (Agam.  1204). 

If  we  should  grant  that  the  argument  drawn  from  the 
silence  of  the  poets  proved  anything,  it  would  prove  too 
much ;  for  though  Mr.  Paley  admits  that  the  raw  materials 
from  which  our  Homer  was  subsequently  manufactured  were 
previously  in  existence,  yet  the  obvious  avoidance  of  re- 
handling  these  materials  would  furnish  as  valid  an  argument 
against  their  existence  in  the  raw  as  in  the  manufactured 
state. 

With  regard  to  the  language  of  the  poems,  Mr.  Paley, 
with  his  usual  contempt  for  the  sound  guidance  of  German 
etymologists,  has  chosen  his  own  path,  and  has  been  misled 
by  an  ignis  fatuus.  Surely  nothing  can  be  more  impossible 
than  that  the  poems  were  composed  in  the  new  Attic  dialect, 
and  besprinkled  with  old  epic  phrases  to  give  them  an  ar- 
chaic look.  Surely  if  this  were  the  case,  the  contrast  between 
them  and  the  genuine  old  epics  then  extant  would  have  been 
too  marked  for  Plato  or  the  Alexandrians  to  accept  them. 
The  occurrence  of  Atticisms  can  prove  no  more  than  that  the 
poems  underwent  a  certain  modernizing  which  was  pei'haps 
inevitable.  But  this  modernizing  was  only  one  of  external 
form,  for  the  spirit  of  the  poems  is  quite  uninfluenced  by 
the  spirit  of  republican  Athens,  which  would  be  impossible 
had  they  been  composed  at  the  epoch  Mr.  Paley  suggests. 
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We  have  said  that  English  scholars  are  usually  apt  to 
decline  expressing  any  opinion  at  all  on  the  question  ;  and 
the  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  the  Provost  of  Oriel. 
He,  if  any  man,  may  well  be  thought  to  have  such  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  poems  as  would  render  him  competent  to 
pronounce  an  opinion,  yet  he  shrinks  from  doing  so,  hesitat- 
ing and  vacillating  in  the  most  painful  manner ;  and  though 
he  has  read  the  Germans,  and  uses  the  facts  which  men  with 
decided  views  have  accumulated,  yet  he  will  not  assent  to 
the  conclusions  which  are  obviously  to  be  deduced  therefrom. 
One  sees  this  all  through  his  '  Homeric  Grammar  '.*  Facts 
there  stated  show  what  the  Germans  admitted  long  ago, 
viz.  that  as  the  diction  of  I,  K,  ¥  and  Q,  differs  from  that 
of  all  the  rest,  these  four  books  had  not  the  same  author 
as  the  others.  Adopting  the  language  of  the  Germans,  he 
constantly  speaks  of  '  false  archaisms ' ;  but  such  language  is 
unmeaning  in  Mr.  Munro's  mouth  until  he  first  decide  at 
what  time  Homer  lived.  Yet  so  much  does  he  dread  an 
Aeolic  Homer,  that  he  will  commit  himself  to  no  inferences 
whatever. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  his  Homeric  Grammar  that  Mr. 
Munro  so  studiously  avoids  giving  any  opinion,  but  even 
in  his  latest  work,f  which  publicly  professes  to  deal  with 
the  question,  his  judgment  is  in  suspense.  Even  on  the 
ninth  book  he  cannot  decide,  and  keeps  shifting  his  posi- 
tion in  the  most  unsatisfactory  manner;  and  the  most  one 
can  get  from  him  is  that,  like  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  he 

*  '  A  Grammar  of  the  Homeric  Dialect '.     Oxford  :   1882. 
t  '  Homer's  Iliad  ',  i.-xii.     Oxford  :   1884. 
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thinks  '  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  '.  On  the  Doloneia  he  is  more  definite,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  any  reasonable  arguments  advanced  by 
the  moderns,  as  because  of  the  authority  of  the  Greek  com- 
mentators ;  and  yet  he  sighs  to  think  that  this  authority  is 
not  confirmed  by  the  oldest  scholia.  To  strengthen  authority 
he  gives  a  statement  of  the  reasons  which  have  been  given  for 
the  lateness  of  the  book — (1)  that  it  comes  in  awkwardly ; 
(2)  is  cumbrous,  and  lacks  proportion  ;  (3)  that  Rhesus  and 
his  Thracians  are  mentioned  nowhere  else  ;  (4)  that  the  dic- 
tion contains  late  formations ;  (5)  with  instances  of  a  post- 
Homeric  use  of  the  article  ;  (6)  pseudo-archaisms  :  (7)  awaZ, 
Hpr)fxivai  words  common  to  the  Odyssey,  but  not  to  the  rest 
of  the  Iliad ;  and  that  (8)  the  style  and  tone  are  dissimilar 
to  the  rest  of  the  Iliad.  Now  if  these  reasons,  separately 
or  collectively,  are  potent  to  support  the  tradition  of  the 
ancients  concerning  the  lateness  of  this  book,  why  are  they 
not  valid  in  the  case  of  other  books,  or  other  passages? 
Why  will  Mr.  Munro  not  be  content  to  accept  tradition  on 
its  own  merits  without  trying  to  strengthen  it  by  argu- 
ments, whose  validity  in  other  cases  he  is  so  shy  of  ad- 
mitting ? 

In  his  prefatory  remarks  on  the  ninth  book  we  read  :  '  this 
is  not  the  place  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  question  whether 
it  be  part  of  the  original  Iliad  or  not ' ;  which  seems  to  mean 
no  more  than  that  Mr.  Munro  has  not  yet  made  up  his  mind 
on  the  matter  ;  nevertheless  he  essays  to  oppose  Grrote,  whose 
arguments  (he  asserts)  do  no  more  than  show  that  the  ninth 
book,  if  it  is   an  addition,  is  a  skilful  and   effective   one; 
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as  if  those  who  maintain  that  a  passage  is  late  maintain  also 
that  it  is  bad.  But  Mr.  Munro  almost  in  the  same  breath 
retracts  the  plea  of  genuineness  for  which  he  is  contending, 
distrustfully  adding,  '  other  arguments  have  been  found  in 
(1)  peculiarities  of  language,  and  in  (2)  allusions  indicating 
a  more  advanced  state  of  knowledge  than  is  found  elsewhere 
in  the  Iliad ;  (3J  discrepancies  with  other  books,  and  (4)  the 
strange  allegorical  passage  beginning  at  verse  502,  sqq.'  And 
then  he  diplomatically  takes  his  leave  with  the  remark  that 
after  all,  as  the  style  of  the  book  is  unequal,  '  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  sustained  rhetoric  of  the  speeches  is 
quite  Homeric '.  I  can  well  understand  the  perplexed 
reader  exclaiming  in  the  words  of  Terence,  '  Fecisti  probe ; 
incertior  sum  multo  quam  dudum '. 

Of  Fick's  daring  theory,  for  some  criticism  of  which  all 
may  fairly  have  looked  with  hope  to  Mr.  Munro,  he  has  not 
ventured  to  say  a  word.  In  his  Grammar  he  had  put  it  off — 
'  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  a  theory  such  as  this  in  the  brief 
space  which  can  be  given  to  it  here '.  In  his  more  recent 
book,  however,  he  has  become  such  an  obscurantist  that  Fick's 
name  is  not  even  mentioned,  and  all  notice  of  what  has  been 
said  on  the  question  is  dismissed  in  fourteen  octavo  pages, 
which  give  a  bare  skeleton  of  what  was  done  between  Wolf's 
and  Grote's  time.  Here  Mr.  Munro  '  sets  up  his  everlasting 
rest '  at  a  point  where  Friedliinder  left  the  matter  in  1853, 
with  his  tract,  '  Die  homerische  Kritik  von  Wolf  bis  Grote  '. 


APPENDIX. 


THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  MYCENAEAN  AND  HOMERIC 

AGE. 

From  the  antiquities  which  remain  at  Mycenae  it  is  certain  that  a 
civilization  extremely  high  existed  in  Greece  long  anterior  to  the 
Homeric  age,  probably  about  1000  b.c.  The  external  culture  of 
this  age  was  decidedly  Eastern  in  its  characteristics,  and  in  the 
Homeric  poems  some  faint  traces  or  echoes  of  these  yet  remain. 
After  this  period  of  material  splendour  had  passed  away,  there  was 
a  relapse  amongst  the  Greeks  as  to  external  culture  into  what  one 
might  almost  term  barbarism,  though  intellectually  there  was  great 
advance.  The  uncleanliness  of  the  Homeric  house  is  quite  remark- 
able, as  well  as  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  food,  which  is  usually 
but  meat  and  bread.  Nowhere  are  fowl  and  vegetables  mentioned, 
and  fish,  the  delicacy  of  after  times,  is  regarded  as  a  miserable 
means  of  support.*  The  fortifications  of  abodes  in  the  Epos  are 
no  longer  of  hewn  stone,  as  in  the  Mycenaean  period,  but  of  wood 
and  earth. 

At  Mycenae  the  mode  of  burial  was  essentially  different  from 
that  in  the  Homeric  poems,  and,  without  doubt,  earlier.  In 
Homer  the  body  is  burnt  on  a  pyre ;  the  bones,  when  collected, 
are  placed  in  a  metal  urn,  buried  in  the  earth,  and  covered  with 
a  mound.  At  Mycenae  the  graves  are  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and 
contain  skeletons;  they  hold  ashes,  too,   but  these  are  of  burnt 

*/*.  329-331,  S.  368,  369. 
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offerings,  similar  to  those  of  Achilles  at  the  hurial  of  Patroclus 
(^.  166-169),  or  the  victims  in  the  Odyssey,  slain  beside  a  cenotaph 
in  honour  of  the  dead  (a.  291,  /?.  222).  On  one  skeleton  flesh  and 
muscle  is  to  be  seen,  which  indicates  that  some  method  of  embalm- 
ing was  used.  "Wax  was  employed  by  the  Persians  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  the  body,  and  honey  by  the  Babylonians— a 
process  not  unknown  to  the  Greeks — the  Spartan  king  Agesipolie 
who  died  of  fever  in  Chalcidice  in  b.c.  380,  being  brought  home  to 
Sparta  covered  in  honey  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  3,  19).  That  the  process 
of  embalming  had  not  been  quite  forgotten  in  Homer's  time  may 
be  inferred  from  his  use  of  the  word  Tap^veLv,  and  other  echoes  are 
also  to  be  found  ;  the  body  of  Hector,  for  instance,  lies  in  state  for 
nine  days;  that  of  Achilles  for  seventeen.  Thetis  keeps  Patroclus' 
body  fresh  with  nectar  and  ambrosia  poured  through  the  nostrils 
(T.  38,  39) — a  process  which  is  too  realistic  to  be  mere  fiction  ;  and 
the  dead  bodies  on  pyres  (if/.  170,  w.  24,  68)  are  surrounded  with 
vessels  of  honey,  which  seems  a  reminiscence  of  the  older  custom. 

In  Mycenae  the  faces  were  covered  with  masks  of  gold,  as  in 
Egypt  and  the  East ;  the  walls  were  covered  with  plates  of  metal, 
and  the  dresses  were  ornamented  with  gold  leaf  sewed  on,  of  which 
custom  we  find  an  echo  in  ®.  43,  and  N.  26,  where  Zeus  and  Po- 
seidon clothe  themselves  in  gold :  the  golden  breastplates,  too, 
reminding  one  of  that  of  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  seem  remem- 
bered in  the  Aegis  on  Pallas'  breast.  There  are  to  be  found  at 
Mycenae  also  seals  and  carved  stones,  neither  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  Homer,  for  Odysseus  has  no  other  means  of  securing  his 
chest  of  treasure  (6.  443-448)  than  a  curious  knot.  Rings  are  not 
amongst  the  ornaments  made  by  Hephaestus,  nor  amongst  the 
suitors'  gifts  to  Penelope,  but  they  are  numerous  at  Mycenae  ;  and 
on  the  whole  the  Mycenaean  age  was  externally  more  brilliant 
than  the  Homeric,  not  owing  to  any  self-developed  art  or  manu- 
facture, but  to  the  importation  of  these  works  of  art  and  luxury  by 
the  Phoenicians  ;  for  to  the  higher  civilization  of  the  East  the  early 
Greeks  at  first  willingly  surrendered  themselves,  but  from  the 
Homeric  age  onwards  they  asserted  their  own  individuality.  In 
Mycenae  the  walls  are  of  hewn  stone,  with  carvings  on  them ;  in 
Homer  there  are  no  stone  fortresses,  but  only  ditches,  mounds,  and 
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palisades  ;  gravestones,  indeed,  arc  mentioned,  but  not  as  sculp- 
tured. In  some  respects,  however,  the  Homeric  age  is  more  ad- 
vanced than  the  Mycenaean ;  for  instance,  the  fibula  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Mycenae,  and  the  arrow-points  are  sometimes  made  of 
stone. 

The  great  difference  between  the  Mycenaean  and  Homeric  age 
is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  Dorian  invasion  of  Peloponnesus  ;  the 
vanquished  withdraw  to  Ionia,  and  have  there  to  establish  a  foot- 
ing for  themselves.  In  the  Epos,  Mycenae  is  still  called  irokv- 
XP^o-05,  but  after  the  Dorians  had  thoroughly  occupied  the  country, 
gold  became  so  rare,  that  when  the  Spartans  in  the  first  half  of  the 
sixth  century  wanted  gold  to  make  a  statue  of  Apollo,  they  had  to 
send  to  Sardis  for  it  (Herod,  i.  69).  Amongst  the  exiled  Ionians, 
too,  culture  naturally  ebbed;  the  bodies  of  their  friends  they 
burned,  and,  owing  to  the  insecurity  of  their  abode,  for  ease  of 
transport  stowed  the  ashes  in  urns.  They  further  had  to  think  of 
the  necessary  and  useful,  rather  than  of  the  ornamental,  so  that 
we  find  among  them  no  beautiful  stone  fortresses  like  those  at 
Mycenae,  but  simply  military  works,  such  as  are  mentioned  in  the 
Epos.  We  know  that  the  wall  round  the  ships  was  of  wood  and 
earth,  and  from  the  fact  that  Poseidon  fears  (H.  445)  it  will  eclipse 
the  fame  of  the  wall  of  Troy  which  he  and  Apollo  built,  it  appears 
that  that  wall,  too,  was  of  earth  and  wood. 

The  classical  representation  of  the  scenes  from  the  poems  is 
quite  misleading,  although  familiar  to  most  of  us,  the  heroes  being 
represented  as  naked,  the  women  in  the  garb  of  Periclean  times, 
and  in  the  background  pillared  temples.  At  Alexandria  there  was 
no  such  study  as  archaeology,  and  in  the  poems  themselves  there  is 
naturally  no  deliberate  description  of  those  everyday  surroundings 
with  which  all  were  familiar,  so  that  the  Greeks  easily  slipped  into 
the  error  of  picturing  to  themselves  the  Homeric  age  as  being  like 
that  in  which  they  themselves  lived.  How  absurd  is  such  an  ana- 
chronism may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  Thracians  are  highly 
civilized  in  the  Epos,  and  not,  as  we  read  of  them  afterwards,  bar- 
barians and  drunkards.  They  are  armed  like  Achaeans,  but  more 
splendidly,  and  not  as  in  Herod,  vn.  75.  They  were  en  rapport  with 
Eastern  civilization  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Phoenicians, 
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who  were  the  great  means  of  communion  between  the  peoples  of 
that  age,  and  from  whom  were  heard  stories  of  the  short  summer 
nights  of  the  north,  and  of  the  Pygmies  of  Africa.  It  was  Phoe- 
nician imports  and  works  of  art  that  first  stimulated  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Greeks.  In  E.  462,  the  poet  represents  Ares,  when 
inspiring  the  wavering  Trojans  with  courage,  as  appearing  in  the 
form  of  the  Thracian  Acamas,  which  would  in  the  classic  period 
of  the  fifth  or  fourth  century  have  excited  laughter.  The  bivouac 
of  the  Thracian  Rhesus  is  very  orderly,  his  chariot  and  armour 
beautiful ;  the  goblet  which  Priam  gives  with  the  other  valuables 
as  ransom  for  Hector  is  a  splendid  present  from  the  Thracians. 
Afterwards  the  Thracians  relapsed  into  barbarism ;  but  at  the 
period  of  which  we  speak  the  Greeks  were  inferior  to  them  in  ex- 
ternal culture;  indeed,  the  Locrians  (N.  712-721)  have  not  iron 
helms,  shields,  or  ash  spears,  but  only  bows ;  and  in  p.  384  we 
read  how  the  practisers  of  useful  arts  are  summoned  from  abroad ; 
and  it  is  a  Lydian  or  Karian  woman  who  is  mentioned  as  staining 
ivory,  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  works  of  art  and  luxury 
were  chiefly  imported. 

The  graves  at  Mycenae  are  to  be  regarded  as  prior  in  date  to 
the  Dorian  conquest,  which  took  place  in  the  tenth  century.  This 
then  marks  the  superior  limit,  at  a  considerable  time  after  which 
we  may  fix  Homer's  date  ;  the  inferior  limit  is  marked  by  the  pic- 
tures on  the  vases  found  near  the  Dipylon  in  Athens,  which  closely 
represent  Homeric  manners  ;  the  men  in  their  usual  daily  dress  are 
girded  with  swords  :  greaves  are  worn ;  bodies  lie  in  state,  covered 
from  head  to  foot  with  a  pall ;  there  are  funeral  games,  with  tri- 
pods for  prizes.  These  vases  must  be  later  than  Homer,  because 
already  the  making  of  them  had  become  a  trade,  and  similar  ones 
are  found  widely  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  neighbouring  islands, 
whereas  in  Homer  nothing  of  trade  or  the  industrial  spirit  is  known 
at  all.  Purtherinore,  the  Dipylon  vases  represent  the  ships  with 
rams  or  rostra,  while  the  Homeric  ship  is  d//,<£ie'Aicrcra,  i.  e.  '  curved  ' 
symmetrically  at  both  ends. 

We  must  further  be  on  our  guard  against  confusing  the  Ho- 
meric costume  and  that  of  the  classical  period,  even  though  the 
same  words  be  used  for  both.     The  women's  garb  in   Homer   is 
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tight-fitting  to  the  bust,  rawVeTrAos,  an  epithet  which  is  to  he 
explained  not  as  eA/ce(rt7r€7rAos,  but  as  '  stretching  '  the  robe — as  Ta- 
vv7TT€pv$,  'with  wide-stretching  pinions',  TavvtpXoios,  'with  smooth- 
stretched  bark '.  The  girdle  was  worn  loosely  over  the  hips,  and 
tied  low  in  front  (fiaOvfavos),  which  explains  the  epithet  /3ol0vko\- 
■77-os,  the  koA.7tos  being  that  part  of  the  garment  which  reached  from 
throat  to  girdle ;  this  opened  down  the  front,  as  we  see  from  the 
eaj/o's  (3.  180)  which  Hera  puts  on  fastened  with  eVerai,  while  of 
course  the  later  Dorian  and  Ionian  xLT^v  was  fastened  on  the 
shoulder  by  a  7rep6vr]  or  iropirr].  Similar  also  was  the  mode  of 
wearing  the  peplos  which  Antinous  gave  to  Penelope  (cr.  292),  and 
which  was  furnished  with  twelve  Trepovai :  this  explains  the  phrase 
koXttov  dvicfxevT],  '  throwing  open  her  bosom ',  reminding  one  of 
avtivcu  -n-vXas ;  whereas,  if  the  garb  were  fastened  on  the  shoulder, 
we  would  expect  some  compound  of  Kara.  It  is  by  means  of  this 
opening  that  the  nurse  of  Eumaeus  contrives  to  secret  the  stolen 
goblet,  since  from  the  figures  on  the  vases  we  see  the  opening  at 
the  neck  and  for  the  arms  is  too  small  to  allow  anything  to  pass  by 
these  apertures,  and  the  central  division  is  marked  very  distinctly. 
From  the  girdle  down  the  robe  fell  straight  and  foldless.  "Wool  was 
probably  the  chief  material  used  in  its  manufacture  ;  but  that  linen 
robes,  probably  from  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  were  also  common 
seems  clear,  from  the  use  of  such  epithets  as  <rr/aAoets,  AiTrapo's 
(X.  406),  &c.  That  this  divided  robe  was  essentially  Oriental  and 
non-Hellenic  is  certain  from  the  figures  on  monuments  in  Egypt 
and  elsewhere. 

Pre-hellenic,  too,  and  thoroughly  Oriental  is  the  use  of  many- 
coloured  garments.  In  classical  times  white  was  in  vogue,  because 
it  allowed  the  eye  to  rest  on  the  bodily  form  without  the  distractions 
of  colour  and  pattern  ;  but  in  Homer  we  constantly  meet  the  epi- 
thets, TrotKtAos,  7ra/A7roi/aAo?,  and  read  of  garments  embroidered  with 
SaiBaXa  iroWd  (H.  178).  Andromache's  web  has  Opova  ttoikiXo. 
and  there  are  figured  scenes  in  that  of  Helen  (I\  125-128).  In 
classical  times  there  was  nothing  of  the  sort,  since  the  folds  in 
which  garments  were  worn  would  have  interfered  with  the  scene 
pourtrayed,  while  the  Homeric  garb,  fitting  the  body  tightly, 
showed  off  the  design.     Not  till  the  Greeks  in  Alexander's  time 
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began  to  orientalize,  did  these  early  dresses  and  the  breast-division 
come  into  fashion  again.  Both  Aristophanes  and  Plato  mention 
coloured  and  figured  cloaks  as  excessive  luxuries  (Plut.  530  ;  De 
Rep.  8,  p.  557,  c). 

Pre-hellenic,  too,  was  the  woman's  head-dress : 

Tr}Ae  S'  a7ro  KpaTos  /3dAe  SecrpaTa  crtyaAoevTa, 
afXTTVKa,  K€Kpv(f)aXov  t  r]8e  7rXeKTrjv  dvaSeo-p^j/ 
Kprjoepvov  u  ,  o  pa  ol  owkc  xpv(rer)  AtppooLTrj. 

Prom  Etruscan  monuments  we  see  that  the  irXeKTr]  dvaSeo-p,?7  is  a 
ribbon  wound  up  round  the  KeKpv<j>aXos,  which  is  a  kind  of  vertical 
stiff  chignon  fastened  to  the  head  by  a  band,  dp.7n;£,  while  the 
KprjSe/xvov  is  a  mantle-hood  thrown  over  all.  The  KeKpixpaXos  can- 
not be  taken  as  a  net  thrown  over  the  hair ;  it  is  essentially  Ori- 
ental, and  of  course  this  is  the  only  place  where  either  it  or  the 
irXenTr)  avaZe<rpvq  is  mentioned.  It  is  worth  while  noticing  that 
in  H.  170-185,  where  Hera's  toilet  is  described,  no  such  chignon 
is  mentioned,  but  the  mantle  (/cp^Sepvov)  is  placed  directly  tipon 
the  head,  which  seems  to  show  that  the  two  passages  before  us  are 
of  different  dates. 

"We  must  not  picture  to  ourselves  the  hair  of  the  heroes,  al- 
though worn  long,  as  free  and  flowing — a  mode  of  wearing  it  which 
first  appears  in  the  sculptures  of  the  time  of  Myron  and  Phidias, 
and  in  the  red  figured  vases.  The  hair,  though  long,  was  probably 
bound  together  in  a  mass,  and  conventionally  arranged  :  indeed  we 
have  almost  certain  confirmation  of  this  supposition  from  A.  385. 
ro^ora,  X(o(3r)Trjp,  Kepct  dyAae,  irapO^voTnira,  where  Kepa  dyAae  can- 
not mean  bow-man,  for  /ce'pas  is  never  used  in  the  singular  for  a 
bow,  nor  is  dyAaos,  '  bright ',  used  for  dyaAAo'peyos,  '  exulting  in  ' ; 
and  besides,  Kepa  dyAae  would  be  a  weak  repetition  of  ro^ora,  al- 
though such  an  interpretation  wins  the  approval  of  Aristarchus  : 
Ke'pas  must  mean,  as  the  old  scholiast  explains  it,  and  as  antiquities 
prove,  a  horn-like  arrangement  of  the  hair  ;*  besides,  the  word  is 
thus  used  by  Arcbilochus,  as  we  see  from  the  scholion  on  w.  81, 

*  Cf.  Juv.  xiv.  165,  madido  torquentem  cornua  cirro,  and  also  Servius  ad. 
Aen.  xn.  89,  cornua  autem  sunt  pioprie  concinni. 
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01    vewTepoi    Ke'pas    ttjv   cru/x7rAoKr)v    Tail'  rpi^tov  bjAoiav  Ke'parf    t6v 
KepoTrXdaTrjv  aeiSe  TAavKOV,  'Ap^tAo^o?. 

Euphorbus  (P.  52)  wears  Ms  hair  artificially  arranged,  -n-XoxjAoc 
6'  o£  XPvcr<?  Te  K0^  apyvpto  la-cprjKwvTo,  and  in  many  graves  are  found 
gold  spirals  which  were  used  for  binding  the  hair  in  the  manner  of 
ringlets.  So  we  read  of  Amphimachus,  leader  of  the  Karians  (B. 
872): 

os  koX  xpvcrov  e^cov  7r6X.ep.6v8   i'ev,  yjvt€  Kovprj. 

The  conventional  arrangement  of  the  hair  was  resumed  in  later 
times,  but  was  abandoned  in  the  classical  period.  Thucydides  (I. 
6,  2)  mentions  that  the  Ionians  and  Athenians,  as  late  as  the  fifth 
century  B.C.,  wore  the  Kpco/3i>Aos  fastened  with  Tern-yes.  Nor  must 
we  picture  to  ourselves  the  women  with  a  shower  of  hair,  but  with 
carefully  plaited  tresses,  as  we  see  from  (E.  175) : 

toe  ^aiTas 
7re$ap.£vr),  X€P°"^  7r\oi<dp.ov<;  eVAe^e  (paeivovs, 
/caAous  ap.fi pofriovs  e/c  Kpdaros  dOavdroio. 

The  masks  found  at  Mycenae  show  that  the  beard  was  worn 
conventionally  in  a  wedge-shaped  form,  and  this  gains  some  con- 
firmation from  the  fact  that  the  razor  is  mentioned,  though  in  a 
late  book  of  the  Iliad.*  Probably  the  upper  lip  was  shaved,  as  in 
Egypt,  and  to  this  Archilochus  refers  (frag.  60) : 

ov  (puXew  p.iyav  (npar-qyov  ov8k  Sia7re7rAiy/x.eVoi/ 
ov8e  fio&Tpv'XpuTi  yavpov  ovS'  v7re^vpr]p.4vov. 

From  Plutarch  (Cleom.  9)  we  learn  that  at  Sparta,  the  most  conser- 
vative of  states,  this  custom  long  prevailed.  We  should  remark, 
too,  as  an  important  note  of  difference  between  the  Homeric  and 
the  classical  age,  how  seldom  is  mentioned  the  bath,  that  luxury  of 
after-times.  Pre-hellenic,  too,  is  the  delight  in  strong  perfumes 
(H.  171-174),  wbich  seem  not  merely  to  have  been  used  for  the 
person,  but  even  to  scent  rooms  (6a\dp.(p  evwSei  /oycoei/ri)  and  gar- 
ments (et/xaTa  6vw8ea). 

*  ctt\  £vpov  "ararat  an^ris,    K.    173. 
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The  error  of  believing  in  a  single  Homer  is  not  more  incorrect 
than  this  one  of  picturing  the  men  and  "women  of  the  poem  in 
classical  costume,  after  the  manner  of  Flaxman.  For  example,  the 
scene  of  Helen  amidst  the  elders  on  the  Trojan  wall,  as  presented 
to  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  was  perhaps  something  of  the  fol- 
lowing kind  : — Priam  and  the  elders,  clothed  in  tight-fitting  chitons, 
many  of  them  wearing  carefully-arranged  linen  garbs,  reaching  to 
the  very  feet,  with  straight  and  foldless  mantles  of  red  or  purple 
drawn  round  the  back  and  shoulders,  some  with  rich  patterns,  the 
king's,  perchance,  with  a  battle-scene  upon  it ;  their  faces,  with 
shaven  upper  lip  and  formal  wedge-shaped  beards,  set  as  in  a  frame- 
work of  hair,  bound  in  gold  spirals,  and  hanging  down  on  each 
side.  Helen  wearing  a  richly  embroidered  peplos,  strongly  per- 
fumed, and  showing  by  its  close  fit  the  contour  of  the  lovely  form 
beneath.  Glittering  on  her  breast  are  the  golden  fibulae  which 
fasten  the  divided  bosom  of  her  dress  ;  round  her  throat  a  necklace 
of  gold  and  amber ;  her  hair  elaborately  plaited,  the  head  probably 
overtopped  by  the  stiff  Ke*pi;<£aAo?,  round  which  is  twisted  the 
dvaSea-fxr],  on  her  brow  the  golden  a/x7ruf,  and  over  all,  as  a  foil  to 
the  richly- coloured  picture  it  sets  off,  the  hood  (/cp^Scpvoi/,  k<x- 
\v7TTpa)  of  white  linen.  It  is  a  scene  of  conventional  fonn  and 
various  colour  essentially  Eastern,  and  lacking  the  dignified  freedom 
and  just  proportion  of  the  true  Hellas. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  though  tools  of  iron  are  often  mentioned 
in  the  Epos,  weapons  are  usually  spoken  of  as  made  of  bronze.  If 
we  except  the  suspected  verse  (A.  123)  which  ascribes  to  the  arrow 
of  Pandarus  an  iron  point,  the  club  of  the  Arcadian  Arei'thoos  (H. 
141-144)  is  the  only  iron  weapon  mentioned  in  the  Iliad ;  while  in 
the  later  Odyssey  (71-.  294,  and  t.  13)  the  line 

dt>Tos  yap  icftiXKerai  dvSpa  criSv/pos, 

shows  that  when  these  verses  were  composed  the  weapons  must 
have  been  more  commonly  made  of  iron,  although  the  later  poets 
who  expanded  the  Epos,  still  using  the  conventional  style,  represented 
the  combats  as  carried  on  with  bronze  weapons,  only  occasionally 
thus  letting  slip  something  which  showed  how  times  had  changed. 
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As  regards  the  use  of  the  war-chariot  we  find  the  same  conven- 
tional treatment  common  in  the  poems,  seemingly  a  faint  echo  of 
Mycenaean  times  ;  for  that  chariots  were  in  use  in  Mycenae  is  plain 
from  the  pictures  on  the  pottery.  In  the  Homeric  poems  chariots 
are  frequently  mentioned,  hut  no  clear  account  is  given  of  their 
use  in  the  actual  combat.  To  judge  from  the  figures  on  the  seals 
found  at  Mycenae,  the  corselet  and  greaves  of  metal  which  were 
afterwards  so  common  in  the  Homeric  age  were  then  unknown, 
and  were  only  adopted  by  the  Greeks  after  the  Dorian  invasion — a 
fact  which  shows  how  hard  a  fight  the  immigrants  into  Ionia  had 
to  establish  themselves.  That  this  later  equipment  was  thoroughly 
satisfactory,  and  that  the  steady  bronze-clad  hoplite  made  a  pow- 
erful impression  on  the  Eastern  imagination,  is  clear  from  a  story 
told  by  Herodotus  (n.  152),  how,  when  Psammetichus  had  taken 
flight  into  the  marshes,  an  oracle  declared  that  he  would  be  able  to 
avenge  himself  if  bronze  men  should  rise  out  of  the  sea.  The  pro- 
phecy was  fulfilled  when  heavy-armed  Ionians  and  Karians  landed 
at  Sais,  and  entering  his  service,  vanquished  his  foes.  The  /AtVp-7 
and  the  oval  shield,  however,  which  are  so  usual  in  Homer,  almost 
immediately  dropped  out  of  use. 

A  reader  of  the  Homeric  poems  must  ever  bear  in  mind  how 
many  Eastern  influences  affected  the  Greeks  of  that  age — influences 
which  afterwards  lost  their  power  on  Greek  life ;  in  fact,  if  a  mo- 
dern were  magically  transported  into  the  megaron  of  an  Ionic 
prince,  and  even  were  a  Homeric  bard  singing  there,  yet  from  the 
conventional  style  of  art,  and  the  manifold  variety  of  colour  which 
would  everywhere  meet  his  eyes,  he  would  feel  as  though  he  were 
sitting  in  Nineveh  at  the  court  of  Sanherib,  or  at  Tyre  in  the  palace 
of  King  Hiram,  and  not  in  a  company  of  Greeks. 

But  in  spite  of  Orientalism  in  external  matters,  intellectually, 
in  conception,  feeling,  and  thought,  we  already  find  in  the  Epos  all 
that  individualizes  the  Greek  race  of  after-times.  Perhaps  most 
remarkable  is  the  dislike  of  everything  objectless  and  purposeless 
which  is  apparent  all  through  the  Epo6,  and  which  was  so  distinc- 
tive of  the  later  Greek.  Thoroughly  Hellenic  is  the  glowing  en- 
thusiasm for  physical  beauty.  In  the  poetry  of  no  other  people  is 
there  anyone  who  approaches  Helen  in  the  elemental  power  which 
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her  beauty  exercises.  Nor  does  this  acsthetical  appreciation  con- 
fine itself  to  youthful  forms,  but  extends  even  to  the  old.  When 
Achilles  looks  upon  the  beautiful  face  of  aged  Priam  he  is  moved 
by  the  same  feeling  of  admiration  as  that  which  inspired  the  Athe- 
nians when  they  ordained  that  the  most  beautiful  old  men  should 
be  6a\\ocl>6poi  at  the  Panathcnaea.  Even  in  the  cult  of  the  nude, 
which  was  afterwards  so  highly  developed,  the  Epos  shows  that 
the  first  step  has  been  already  taken.  When  Hector  is  slain  by 
Achilles,  and  stripped  of  his  armour,  and  the  Greeks  coming  about 
him  marvel  at  the  beauty  of  the  naked  body  (X.  369),  they  already 
display  the  same  aesthetic  sensibility  which,  many  centuries  after- 
wards, the  Athenian  soldiers  displayed  at  Plataea,  in  presence  of 
the  slain  Persian  general,  Masistios  (Herod,  ix.  25).  In  X.  71-76, 
Priam  says  it  matters  not  if  a  youth  lie  slain  and  naked,  for  he  is 
lovely  to  look  upon,  but  an  old  man  lying  thus  is  a  sorry  sight.  A 
contemporary  of  Sophocles  would  scarcely  have  spoken  otherwise, 
yet  in  the  Homeric  age  this  feeling  is  quite  abstract,  and  has  no 
direct  influence  on  manners.  It  is  still  regarded  as  disgraceful  for 
a  man  to  be  naked  amongst  men  (B.  262).  In  the  boxing  and  the 
wrestling  match  the  loins  are  girded  (M>.  683,  700) ;  and  not  until 
the  15th  Olympiad  does  the  Lacedaemonian  Acanthus  dare  to  run 
naked.* 

Thoroughly  Hellenic,  too,  are  the  forms  of  the  gods,  as  pour- 
trayed  in  the  poems.  There  occur,  indeed,  many  hideous  concep- 
tions, but  these  did  not  admit  of  modification  by  the  poet,  partly 
perhaps  because  they  were  fixed  through  Oriental  influence,  and 
partly  because  they  had  already  struck  root  in  the  minds  of  the 
common  people.  We  need  only  instance  hundred-handed  Eriareus, 
the  giants  Otus  and  Ephialtes  (A.  305-311),  nine  fathoms  long,  and 
nine  ells  broad,  and  Scylla,  with  her  twelve  feet,  six  necks,  six 
heads,  &c. 

The  early  poetry  of  no  other  nation  shows  such  genius  for  the 
plastic  arts  as  the  Homeric.  The  poet  of  the  shield  of  Achilles 
shows  his  ability  to  conceive  a  pictorial  whole,  perfect  in  itself,  and 
inspired  by  one  idea,  and  he  groups  his  pictures  on  principles  un- 
surpassed even  at  the  best  period  of  the  arts.     It  took  more  than  a 

*  Tkucyd.  i.  6,  4  ;  Pausan.  v.  8,  3  ;  Dionys.  Hal.  vn.  72. 
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■century  before  the  Greeks  could  represent  such  a  pictorial  whole, 
except  to  the  imagination.  It  took  still  longer  for  the  heroes,  so 
sharply  individualized  in  the  Epos,  to  find  expression  in  marble  or 
bronze.  Not  until  Phidias  was  the  Homeric  Zeus  revealed  to  the 
eyes  of  men. 


II. 

VILLOISON'S  PROLEGOMENA. 

Vixloison  had  been  sent  on  a  literary  commission  to  Venice  in 
1781,  by  King  Louis  XVI.  While  there  he  collected  the  unedited 
scholia  on  the  Iliad,  and  arranged  them  for  publication.  The  ms. 
which  contained  them  was  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  No.  454.  It 
is  in  folio,  and  of  the  tenth  century,  that  is,  two  hundred  years 
prior  to  Eustathius.  The  calligraphy  is  most  careful,  and  displays 
ancient  characteristics  and  ancient  orthography  to  be  found  no- 
where else.  The  text  of  the  Iliad  presents  us  with  the  hy podia- 
stole,  the  hyphen,  and  inter-aspiration.  The  hypodiastole  (77  viro- 
Siao-ToXri)  resembles  our  comma,  and  has  been  preserved  by  some 
editors  to  distinguish  o,  re  (o  re)  from  ore;  o,  tl  (o  ti)  from  on  ; 
to  Te  (to  tc)  from  to'tc,  &c.  Porphyry  says  it  was  used  to  separate 
words  that  one  might  confuse  when  closely  written,  as  ccttiv, 
ous  and  «rri  vovs,  which  were  usually  written  without  division 
(co-tlvovs).  The  hyphen  (17  v<pev),  a  little  curve  placed  beneath 
the  line,  marked  the  union  of  the  factors  of  a  compound  word, 
as  oVeipo7rdA.os,  KopvOatoXos,  or  showed  that  one  idea  was  intended 

to  be  conveyed  by  two  words  written  separately,  as  ttvko.  toi^toio, 
TrvXdprao  Kparepoio.  In  case  of  tmesis,  where  a  preposition  is  sepa- 
rated from  its  verb,  the  preposition  bears  no  accent.  With  regard 
to  inter -aspiration,  there  were  several  usages ;  but  the  principal  one 
was  to  mark  the  etymology  of  compound  words  when  the  second 
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component  was  from  a  word  beginning  with,  a  vowel  or  p.  Thus 
Aristarchus  wrote  i$io-ir)v  in  O.  235,  to  show  that  the  word  came 
from  i$  and  irjfii.  The  manuscript  gives  at  A.  8,  £wtr]Ke,  and 
the  scholion  on  the  passage  is  hacrvverai  to  ^vvIvjkz.  Before  the 
invention  of  E,  and  the  long  vowel  H,  the  symbol  for  which  had 
originally  been  used  to  mark  the  aspirate,  forms  like  K2YNHEEKE, 
or  K20NHEEKE,  were  common,  since  the  old  Greeks  wrote  o  for 
v,  as  well  as  for  w  and  ov.  Sometimes  the  inter-aspiration  served 
to  distinguish  two  words  which  were  exactly  alike  in  form,  as 
~Evpva\o<;,  the  proper  name,  and  eupudAos  the  adjective.  In  writ- 
ing evpvakos,  the  adjective,  the  inter-aspiration  showed  that  the 
idea  of  the  sea  was  in  the  word.  In  writing  the  proper  name, 
~Evpva\o<;,  there  was  no  need  to  draw  attention  to  the  connotation 
of  the  word,  what  it  denoted  being  the  main  point.  In  an  inscrip- 
tion on  the  Farnese  column  we  find  ENHOAIA  for  ivoSia,  from 
which  it  is  clear  that  the  inter-aspiration  was  usual  in  early  writ- 
ing, and  not  a  mere  conventionality  of  the  Alexandrians.  This  is 
also  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  word  Taws  was  written  raws  by 
them.  The  word  is  not  of  course  a  compound ;  raws  stands  for 
TAHftS,  Aeolian  tclF ws,  Latin  pavo.  The  old  aspiration  H  of  the 
Ionians  and  Athenians  was  sometimes  an  equivalent  of  the  Aeolic 
digamma,  or  of  the  j3,  which  the  Pamphylians,  according  to  Hera- 
clides,  were  accustomed  to  place  between  the  vowels. 

Much  in  the  same  way  the  old  grammarians,  as  Porphyry  tells 
us,  used  always  to  put  upon  the  letter  p,  even  when  single  and  in 
the  middle  of  a  word,  either  the  smooth  or  rough  breathing ;  when  it 
was  joined  with  a  tenuis  they  gave  it  the  smooth  breathing  :  when 
joined  with  an  aspirate,  the  rough ;  as,  for  instance,  'Arptvs, 
KOLTrpos,  but  x/W°s  dpovos.  Examples  of  this  use  are  frequent  in 
the  Mareian  Codex,  which  gives  not  only  the  old  readings,  but  also 
the  old  orthography  of  the  Alexandrians. 

A  remark  of  Porphyry  in  his  book,  7repi  7rpocr(oSta<;,  is  worth 
quoting  : — to-re'ov  on  eVi  crv/xfpwvov  Tt^erat  ivos  fxovov,  tov  p,  r) 
Bacrela  kcu  rj  xptXi')'  Irri  tov  pw^,  /cat  peco,  tiOctcu  rj  Sacrcia"  iiii  Se 
tou  pdpos,  o  cTT/pdivet  fipicpos  Kara  tov<s  AioAeis,  ij/LXrj  .  .  .  kcu  Sid 
Tt,  papo?  i/'iA.ovrai  on  r)  AtoAts  yXwTTa  to  \f/i\ovv  Ta  crTot^eia 
tpiXeX. 
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An  interesting  example  of  the  strictness  of  the  ancient  gram- 
marians' orthography  is  to  he  found  in  ©.  206,  where  zvpvoTra  Zrjv 
ends  the  line,  and  olvtov  begins  the  next.  Of  course  Zrjv  is  for 
Zrjva,  the  final  letter  of  which  is  elided  by  synapheia  with  the 
avrov  following.  It  is  wrong,  therefore,  to  write  Zrjv  by  apocope, 
as  some  do.  The  Alexandrians  all  maintain  that  it  is  a  case  of 
elision — nay  more,  Aristarchus  says  the  v  does  not  belong  to  the 
verse  it  appears  to  terminate,  but  rather  to  the  beginning  of  the 
next,  and  that  the  true  orthography  is  Zrj-v,  avrov,  as  the  Vene- 
tian ms.  writes  it.  Compare  the  scholion  on  Cl.  331  :  oirnos  tt)v 
o-vva\oicf>r)v  SieiAei/  'Api'crTap^os,  Zrj-v,  iv  apxfj  tov  (ttl^ov  to  v 
Otis.  Eustathius,  too,  gives  the  old  rule,  et  p.i<rov  8vo  <pwvr]evTwv 
evp48r)  o-vjjL<f>wvov  iv  aTrXorrjTi,  tj  (rvv6eo-ei,  rj  kcu  o-vva\oi(j>rj,  tu> 
oevTeptp,  tovt€<tti  Tw   e7rayo//,eva>   cjaovrjevrt,   aKoXovOet. 

The  old  grammarians  who  busied  themselves  with  the  emen- 
dation of  manuscripts  used  not  only  to  correct  the  mistakes  of 
copyists,  but  used  to  place  above  doubtful  vowels  the  symbols 
which  we  employ  to  mark  longs  and  shorts.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  this  usage  does  not  occur  even  once  in  the  Venetian  ms. 
The  grammarians,  too,  if  we  are  to  believe  Porphyry,  used  to  place 
grave  accents  on  every  syllable  which  had  not  the  acute  nor  the 
circumflex.  But  the  uselessness  of  this  habit  caused  it  to  be  aban- 
doned, since  of  course  every  syllable  which  has  not  the  twos  proper 
has  the  grave  accent.  Besides,  it  was  only  in  books  meant  for 
learners  that  even  the  accents  which  we  use  were  employed ;  in 
all  other  instances  the  accent  was  only  affixed  in  cases  of  ambiguity 
or  difficulty,  or  on  account  of  the  peculiar  and  unusual  prosody  of 
the  dialect  which  the  author  used.  Not  until  the  seventh  century 
of  our  era  did  it  become  usual  to  mark  the  accent  of  eveiy  word. 

Villoison  dwells  at  great  length  upon  the  cunning  craftsman- 
ship of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  in  devising  symbols  for  mark- 
ing accents,  breathings,  quantity,  divisions  of  a  word,  union  of 
two  words  with  one  another,  and  punctuation  of  sentences  and 
paragraphs. 

The  Venetian  ms.  gives  all  these  details  of  orthography,  but  it 
does  more,  for  it  gives  before  a  countless  number  of  lines  the  cri- 
tical signs  which  the  Alexandrians  used,  the  o/?eAos,  o/3e/\os  <rvv 
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do"T£/3icrKa),  dcTTcpicTKOS  Ka6'  eavrov,  Si7rA?}  Ka$apa,  8ltt\t)  7rept€(TTiy- 
[x.ivt],  dvTicriyfxa  olcttlktov,  avTicnyfxa  7repieaTiypevoi/,  Kopwvis,  &c, 
to  mark  lines  spurious,  obscure,  corrupt,  or  remarkable,  false  read- 
ings of  Crates,  emendations  of  Aristarchus  or  Zenodotus,  peculiar 
ortbography,  &c.  Tbese  signs,  wbich  never  before  were  publisbed, 
Yilloison  gave  in  bis  edition  with  full  explanations  taken  from  tbe 
till  then  unedited  pages  of  tbe  ms.  483. 

Tbese  marks  not  only  show  us  tbe  verdict  passed  upon  certain 
verses  by  Aristarcbus,  but  also  inform  us  wbat  later  critics  tbought 
about  sucb  a  verdict.  Everybody  remembers  how  Lucian  (Ver. 
Hist.  ii.  20)  asks  the  shade  of  Homer  wbat  verses  are  spurious, 
and  what  are  genuine,  and  bow  that  good  old  soul  claims  all  as 
his,  and  scoffs  at  the  critics,  Zenodotus  and  Aristarchus,  for  their 
xf/vxpoXoyia  and  want  of  poetic  feeling.  Callistratus  composed  a 
book  against  the  extremes  to  which  the  critics  went  (their  roAp.^- 
fxara  or  TraparoA/x^ara,  as  he  called  them),  and  another  against 
athetizing,  7rpos  rds  a6eT-qo-ei?.  Fragments  of  this  book  and  of 
those  of  Didymus  Chalcenterus,  Trepl  rrjs  Apicrrap^ctou  Siopflwcrews, 
have  been  preserved  in  tbe  Venetian  scholia,  in  which  are  also 
quotations  from  the  works  of  Ammonius  of  Alexandria,  Tryphon, 
Ptolemaeus  Ascalonites,  Dionysius  Thrax,  and  Parmeniscus,  either 
defending  or  impugning  the  opinions  of  Aristarchus.  Demetrius 
Ixion,  too,  is  quoted  at  Z.  437,  iv  t<3  7rpos  tous  aOerovfji.ii/ov?. 

Amongst  the  many  marks  in  the  Venetian  ms.,  one  is  peculiar, 
made  by  dropping  wax  upon  the  parchment.  Villoison  had  seen 
tbe  same  mark  in  mss.  at  Amorgos,  Patmos,  and  on  Mount  Athos, 
and  he  acquiesces  in  the  explanation  given  by  Ernesti  in  bis  Index 
Latinitatis  Ciceronis  under  Cerula,  viz.  that  the  ancients  use  it 
to  mark  passages  which  they  wished  to  examine  further,  or  with 
wbich  they  found  some  fault. 

In  the  inner  margin  of  the  ms.  are  carefully  given  the  various 
readings  (often  much  better  than  the  common  ones)  of  very  old 
copies,  and  of  those  public  '  city'  editions,  of  which  wc  hear  in 
connexion  with  Hassilia,  Chios,  Cyprus,  Crete,  Sinope,  and  Argos. 
Villoison  in  a  note  draws  a  comparison  between  the  fate  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems  and  of  the  Koran.  Both  were  originally  unwritten. 
The  Homeric  poems  were  divided  into  books  by  Aristarchus,  just 
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as  Plato's  Laws  were  by  Philippus  Opuntius,  and  so  the  Koran 
was  divided  by  later  Imams.  About  the  true  readings  there  arc 
the  same  disputes  in  either  case.  Various  states — Cyprus,  Chios, 
Crete,  Sinope,  Argos,  Massilia — took  care  that  public  editions  of 
Homer  should  be  preserved,  and  so  Mecca,  Medina,  Cusa,  &c,  did 
the  same  for  Mohammed,  and  these  single  copies,  just  as  the  Vul- 
gate r)  kolvt},  busy  the  acuteness  of  the  most  learned  interpreters. 

The  ms.  gives  variants  from  the  editions  of  Zenodotus,  of 
Callistratus,  of  the  poet  Bhianus,  a  contemporaiy  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  of  Sosigenes,  of  Philemon  of  Crete  (who  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  grammarian  Philemon,  who  was  born  in 
Attica  :  perhaps,  however,  we  should  read  instead  of  Kpr/riKov, 
KpiTLKov,  a  title  which  may  have  been  given  him  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  namesake  the  comic  poet),  from  those  of  Aristophanes 
of  Byzantium,  of  Antimachus  the  epic  poet,  and  of  Apollonius 
Bhodius,  whose  book  •'  against  Zenodotus '  is  quoted  by  the  scho- 
liast on  N.  657,  and  from  it  most  of  the  readings  given  as  his  are 
perhaps  taken. 

Constantly,  too,  we  find  editions  referred  to  as  at  7roAtTtKat 
eKSoo-eis,  by  which  we  are  to  understand  editions  publicly  pre- 
served, or  made  by  certain  States,  as  those  mentioned  above.  Op- 
posed to  these  are  the  at  ko.t  aVSpa,  which  private  individuals  got 
made  for  themselves,  just  as  Cassander,  according  to  Athenaeus, 
had  a  revision  of  Iliad  and  Odyssey  made  for  his  own  use.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  these  editions  were  so  named  when  the 
editor  who  was  responsible  for  them  was  known,  for  the  town- 
editions  are  anonymous.  Both  private  and  town-editions  were 
more  accurately  written  and  revised  than  those  which  were  for 
sale  on  the  book-stalls  (twv  eis  vpao-iv  ypacpopivwv  fiifiXioiv),  and 
which,  as  Strabo  tells  us  (xm.  p.  419),  were  made  by  ignorant 
copyists,  and  subjected  to  no  correction.  These  are  the  copies 
called  the  Vulgate,  at  Se  kowox  (II.  0.  214,  314).  They  are  also 
called  8rjp.oTi.Kat  and  S^wSets,  unless,  indeed,  these  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  TroXiTiKai.  Our  common  text  is  filled  with  the  read- 
ings of  the  Koivat ;  hence  Villoison  concludes  that  our  common  text 
is  not  even  that  of  Aristarchus. 

Everywhere  we  come  across  the  name  of  this  great  critic,  and  his 
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queenly  edition,  i)  Aptardp^ov,  f]  Apto-Tapxaos,  r)  Kara  "ApicrTapypv 
I'kSoo-is  or  Stop^cotrts  or  dvayvcocrts.  Sometimes  two  editions  by  him 
are  mentioned,  and  different  readings  are  thus  quoted  from  them, 
eV  Trj  kripa  tgjv  Apicrrdp^ov  ovk  itfjepero  KaOdwai'  iv  rrj  iripa  .  .  . 
Thus  on  K.  159,  opcreo'  Siy^s  o  'Apicrrap^os'  eypeo,  koll  optreo. 
The  same  scholia  again  on  K.  397-399  mention  that  Ammonius 
Alexandrinus,  who  succeeded  to  the  school  of  Aristarchus  shortly 
before  the  time  of  Augustus  Ca3sar  (6's  kcu  SteSe'^aro  tt/v  cr^oX^i/ 
Apta-Tdpxov),  first  marked  these  three  verses  with  dots,  and  then 
finally  struck  them  out.  So,  too,  in  many  other  Greek  mss.,  the 
copyists  first  dotted  words  which  they  thought  should  be  cancelled, 
tva  [xrj  to  (3if3\iov  d/caAAes  re  opwro,  /cat  riva  rpoTrov  d/At^es, 
£(.o-p.aTwv  iiTLcpepoixiviav,  and  this  usage  is  seen  also  in  the  case  of 
the  dotted  obel,  which  was  placed  before  lines,  the  condemnation 
of  which  was  open  to  some  doubt.  Ammonius  wrote  a  book  en- 
titled, 7rept  tov  jx-q  yeyoj/e'vui  7rAeioi>s  eVSoo-eis  ttjs  Apiarap^iov 
Siop#a>o-ecD5,  which  is  cited  in  a  note  of  Didymus.  To  reconcile 
this  with  what  we  have  said,  we  must  suppose  that  Aristarchus 
allowed  one  set  of  readings  to  stand  in  his  text,  while  he  gave 
those  which  he  approved  in  his  commentaries,  and  that  after  his 
death  these  were  made  into  what  was  known  as  his  second  edition. 
We  find  mention  of  another  book  of  Ammonius  launched  against 
the  7repi  'Ojxrjpov  of  Athenocles. 

The  collector  of  our  scholia,  whoever  he  was,  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  the  school  of  Aristarchus,  as  when  speaking  of  it  he 
frequently  uses  the  expression,  ol  rj/xeTepoi.  However,  he  gives 
expression  to  his  own  ideas  also,  and  often  refers  to  his  own  books, 
iv  cTepots  rjfxlv  elprjTai.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  correct  Aristar- 
chus in  certain  details  of  accentuation,  &c.  He  seems  to  belong  to 
a  rather  early  period,  while  the  Aeolic  and  Ionic  dialects  were  yet 
flourishing,  as  we  may  gather  from  what  he  says  (O.  536),  rrapa. 
8k  Alo\ev(TL  xvpifir)  KaAeirai ;  (O.  545),  en  Trap'  "loicrt ;  (B.  117), 
cods  vvv  Trap'  "Iwcriv :  he  may,  however,  be  here  merely  quoting 
some  old  note  of  a  period  long  prior  to  that  in  which  he  himself 
lived. 

A  single  instance  will  suffice  to  show  the  pains  which  the  scho- 
liast of  this  Venetian  ms.  took  in  collecting  from  every  available 
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source  whatever  of  value  there  might  be  relating  to  Homeric  poetry. 
In  r.  406,  no  one  had  suspected  there  was  anything  wrong;  the 
Pseudo-Didyrnus,  Eustathius,  Clarke,  Ernesti,  all  had  passed  it 
over.  The  common  reading  is  THcro  Trap'  avrov  lovcra,  6su>v  8* 
d7roet7T€  /ceAet'^oDs :  of  course  the  proper  reading  is  Oewv  8"  &Tr6eiKe 
KektvOov.  Our  scholiast  quotes  from  Didymus :  'Apio-Tap^o?  d7ro'eiKe 
Slot  tov  k  dvrl  toi)  aTToenre,  koll  ^wpts  tov  cr  KeXevdoV  Oavfxda-ece 
o°  av  tis,  r]  erepa  Sid  tov  tv,  ■koQzv  irapihv.  ovre  yap  iv  Tats  'Aptcr- 
Tap^etots,  ovre  iv  eVepa)  twv  yow  peTpiW  ip.cpepop,4v<Dv  7ri(pvKev 
Kail  ov  fxovov  iv  Tats  ii<86cr€criv,  dAAd  Kcu  iv  Tot?  o~vyypdp.p.acriv 
d7rafd7ravTes  outcos  iKTidevrat. 

Crates  of  Mallos  (sometimes  called  the  Homeric,  sometimes  the 
critic),  contemporary  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  and  the  introducer  of 
grammatical  studies  into  Eome,  wrote  a  commentary  on  Homer  in 
nine  books.  He  is  occasionally  referred  to  in  the  scholia,  and  his 
book  appears  to  have  been  called  'OpLrjptKa.  Chrysippus  the  Stoic, 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  Parmenion,  Clcarchus,  and  Apollo- 
dorus,  are  also  quoted,  as  well  as  certain  y\a><r<Toypd<poi,  amongst 
whom,  at  A.  99,  are  Apollonius  the  sophist,  and  his  master,  Apion. 
Quotations  are  made  from  Apollonius  Dyscolus,  Apollonius  of 
Tyana,  Apollonius,  son  of  Theon,  son  of  Molon,  son  of  Cheris, 
Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  Dionysius  of  Thrace,  and  amongst  many  others 
of  the  same  name,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  whom  Didymus  calls 
6  air  'Apto-Tap^ov.  Then  come  a  host  of  Ptolemies,  of  whom  we 
will  but  mention  him  of  Ascalon,  author  of  a  book  on  the  school  of 
Crates,  and  on  the  variants  of  the  Odyssey.  Zoilus,  too,  obtains 
dishonourable  mention.  At  E.  4,  Ave  read,  Zon'Aos  6  'E<£eo-ios  kclt- 
rjyopii  toG  T07rou  tovtov,  Kol  pep<£eTai  tw  iroirjTrj.  This  Zoilus 
was  born  at  Ephesus,  but  was  by  descent  of  Amphipolis.  At 
A.  129,  we  read,  ZonAos  6  Ap.cpnro\iTr]<s  kcu  Xpvcrnnro';  6  cttulkos 
<ro\oLKi£eLV  olovtcll  tov  TTovqTTjv .  So,  too,  Porphyry  on  K.  274  : 
Zcot'Aos,  6  K\r)9els  'Op^popdo-Ti^,  yevet  pev  rjv  ApcpLTroXiTrjs  .  .  .  os 
eypac^e  to.  ko.0'  'Op^pou,  yupvacrias  eve/ca,  etw^oVwv  /cat  twv  pyjTopwv 
iv  tois  7roi7]Tcu<;  yv/Avd£tcrOcu'  outos  dAAa  tc  7roAAd  'Opaqpov  kclty)- 
yopet,  k.  t.  A.  Then  come  the  names  of  fifty  others  who  wrote 
books  on  Homer. 

But  more  important  than  this  multitude  of  authorities  is  the 
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fact  that  the  scholiast  has  preserved  a  considerahle  part  of  the  book 
of  Didymus  Chalcenterus  on  the  revision  of  Aristarchus,  of  Hero- 
dian's  book  on  the  accents  and  breathings  of  the  Iliad,  of  Nicanor's 
on  the  punctuation  of  the  poems,  and  the  symbols  of  Aristonicus 
with  his  commentary.  These  latter,  the  'ApLcrrovLKov  o-^peia.  //.era 
vTrojxvrj/xaTLov,  are  really  the  symbols  used  by  Aristarchus,  and  their 
signification.  At  the  end  of  each  book  of  the  Iliad  the  scholiast 
conscientiously  repeats  the  titles  of  the  four  works  from  which 
he  drew  most  of  his  observations : 

Trapa.K€LTa.i  Tot  ApicrroviKov  (r^peia  kol  to.  AiSupou 
Trepl  Trjs  Aptcrrap^eLov  Siop0wo-ea)9,  Ttva  Se  nai 
Ik  rfjs  'IAiaKTjs  7rpocra)Sias   HpooSiavoS 

KCU  €K  TOV  NtKOlVOpOS  TTtpl  Tl}?     Op^pt/CTJS  CTTtyp^S. 

Herodian,  the  son  of  Apollonius  Dyscolus,  and  the  heir  to  his 
learning,  established  himself  in  Rome,  and  was  a  great  favourite 
of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Nicanor,  contemporary  with  Hadrian,  was 
surnamed  SriypaTuxs  and  veos  "Opv/pos,  on  account  of  the  nature  of 
his  works.  Countless  poets  and  prose  writers  are  mentioned  in  the 
scholia,  and  invariably  whenever  a  variant  is  given,  the  authority  on 
whom  it  depends  is  named  also. 

Wolf  is  usually  regarded  as  the  originator  in  modern  times  of 
the  Homeric  question ;  but  we  may  observe  that  the  germ  of  his 
theory  was  clearly  stated  by  Villoison,  in  1788,  in  the  following 
paragraph — '  Hisce  scholiis,  nunquam  antea  vulgatis,  maxima  Ho- 
mericis  versibus  lux  affunditur;  loca  obscura  illustrantur  ;  veterum 
ritus,  mores,  mythologia,  geographia,  explicantur ;  germana  et  sin- 
cera  lectio  constituitur ;  variae  variorum  codicum  et  editionum  lec- 
tiones  atque  criticorum  emendationes  pcrpenduntur.  Homericum 
enim  contextum,  qui  memoriter  a  rhapsodis  rccitabatur  quique 
omnium  ore  decantabatur,  jam  pridem  corruptum  fuisse  constat ; 
cum  fieri  non  potuerit,  quin  multa  necessario  demerent,  adderent, 
immutarent  diversi  diversarum  Gracciae  regionum  rhapsodi.  Ho- 
merum  scripto  consignavisse  sua  pocmata  ncgat  Joscphus,  in  limine 
prioris  libri  contra  Apionem  ;  et  huic  opinioni  favere  videtur  Dionysii 
Thracis  scholiastes  ineditus,  narrans  Honicri  carmina,  quae  in  sola 
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hominuni  ruente  ac  memoria  conservabantur,  nee  exarata  crant, 
periisse  tempore  Pisistrati,  et  hunc  ideo  praemium  iis  proposuisse, 
qui  Homericos  versus  ipsi  affcrrent ;  et  proinde  multos,  pecuniae 
avidos,  Pisistrato  suos  versus  pro  Homericis  venditasse '. 

Homer,  like  all  great  writers,  had  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
editors,  correctors,  and  interpreters.  Thus  Aratus,  himself  a  poet 
and  author  of  a  critical  edition,  on  asking  Timon,  as  Diogenes 
Laertius  tells  us  (I.  9,  600),  how  one  might  arrive  at  the  genuine 
and  true  poems  of  Homer,  was  told,  '  By  avoiding  the  emended 
texts,  and  getting  an  old  copy  by  good  luck  '  (et  -rots  d/a^atois  dvn- 
ypd^ois  ivTvy^dvoi,  /cat  /at)  rots  r/Sr?  Stwp0co//,eVots).  Leo  Allatius 
indulges  in  a  similar  paradox,  '  Si  petas  quaenam  antiquarum 
editionum  accuratior,  melior,  do-^aXecrrepa,  ac  magis  genuina  fuerit, 
dico,  antiquitatis  judicio,  emendatiorem  fuisse  Aristarchicam ;  meo, 
nullam ;  sed  illam  omnium  optimam  existimo,  quae  a  nullo  fuerit 
correcta';  for  your  corrector  often  passes  on  from  the  writings 
to  the  writer  himself,  and  dictates  to  him  what  he  should  have 
written,  and  often  so  alters  an  author's  works,  that  were  the  author 
himself  to  come  to  life  he  would  repudiate  with  loathing  those 
writings  which  once  were  all  his  joy. 

Villoison  says  that  Cynaethus  of  Chios,  whom  he  supposes  to 
have  first  put  the  poems  in  their  proper  order,  injured  them  con- 
siderably, and  hence  the'  necessity  of  the  diorthoses.  And  Eusta- 
thius  (Iliad,  p.  16)  says,  tov  d-irayyeXXetv  ti]v  'O/Arjpov  Troirjcriv 
<TKeSao-#eto-aj'  dp^rjv  liroLrjo-aTO  Kwat#os  6  Xtos*  iXv/xyvavro  Se, 
<j)a.<Tiv,  iv  avrrj  TrdfiiroXXa  ol  7rept  tov  K.vvai6ov,  Kal  7roXXd  twi/ 
i-rrwv  dvrol  TroLrjo-avTes,  7rapevefiaXoV  8lo  Kal  8t.0)p8w6r)(rav  at  'Ofxrj- 
ptKal  (3i(SXol. 

Cicero  thinks  (de  Oratore,  m.  33)  that  it  was  Pisistratus  who 
gathered  the  limbs  of  torn  Homer  :  '  In  ilia  autem  librorum  dis- 
position et  separatione,  quae  non  ab  Homero  ipso  sed  ab  Aristarcho 
facta  est,  admittenda,  non  consentiunt  veteres,  nee  earn  semper 
sequuntur '.  Whence  the  necessity  of  criticism.  Villoison  reminds 
us  of  the  legend  of  the  burial  of  the  mss.  of  Aristotle,  and  their 
faulty  restoration  by  Apellicon  of  Teos.  What  utter  folly  then  it  is 
to  think  that  the  poems  in  their  present  state  are  as  they  issued  from 
the  mouth  of  the  divine  singer !    '  Eant  nunc,  et  veterum  auctorum 
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in  omnibus  locis  veram  et  germanam  lectionem  TrarpoTrapaBoTov,  et 
proinde  sacrosanctam,  accepisse,  et  ipsammet  Homeri,  Aristotelis, 
Hippocratis,  etc.,  ubique  manum  tenere  se,  sibi  persuadeant  ho- 
munciones  in  arte  critica,  in  bistoria  litteraria,  et  in  antiquitatis 
studio  prorsus  bospites  et  peregrini ' ! 

So,  too,  Origen  in  bis  commentary  on  St.  Mattbew  complains  of 
tbe  carelessness  of  tbe  copyists,  and  of  tbe  sacrilegious  daring  of 
some  correctors,  by  whose  alterations  tbe  mss.  of  tbe  New  Testa- 
ment are  filled  witb  disagreement :  7roAAr/  yeyoi/ev  rj  rwv  avTiypdcfxov 
o\ac/>opu,  etVe  ouro  pa6vp.ia<;  tivwv  ypa<pewv  eiTe  cltto  tlvwv  p.o)($'qpa<s 
rrjs  &Lop6w<T€u><s  etVe  /cat  Atto  ToAp-^s  twj/  to,  eauTots  Bokovvtol  iv  rrj 
Siopdwcrei  -KpovTiQivTuv  ko.1  afpaipovvruv.  So  Plato's  laws  bave 
been  interpolated  by  Pbilippus  Opuntius ;  tbe  works  of  Hippo- 
crates by  his  son  Tbessalus,  who  collected  and  arranged  them  ; 
and  Villoison  details  the  many  corrections  which  Galen  had  to 
make  in  the  text  rectifying  the  alterations  of  Tbessalus,  and  the 
subsequent  editors,  Capito  and  Dioscorides. 

A  good  instance  of  tbe  rash  emendations  which  were  sometimes 
introduced  into  Homer  is  at  A.  453.  Phoenix  is  telling  of  the 
advice  his  mother  gave  him  (7raAAa/a'Si  Trpopuyrjvai,  Iv  ixOrjpeit 
yipovra)  to  avenge  her  of  her  husband's  insults.  He  says,  ry 
TriOou/qv  kol  epe$a~  7ra.T7]p  8  epos  clvtlk  oicr^ets  7roAAa.  /caTr/paro. 
Now  as  Phoenix  was  always  represented  as  a  model  of  virtue, 
Aristodemus  of  Nisa  reconciled  this  passage  with  the  common 
legend  by  reading  rfj  ov  7u66p.r]v,  ovB'  €p€$a,  not  considering  for 
an  instant  how,  under  such  circumstances,  the  6'icr6eU  which  fol- 
lows is  to  be  explained,  nor  heeding  the  scansion  of  the  line. 

Similarly  in  the  same  episode  w.  458-461  were  rejected  by 
Aristarchus,  and  we  only  recover  them  from  Plutarcb  : 

tov  plv  eyu>  fiovXtvaa  Kara/crapei/  o^i'i  xaAK<3* 
dAAa  Tts  adavdruiv  7rav(T€V  ^6Xov,  os  p   ivl  Ovjiia 
Zyjfjiov  6rJK£  cpdriv  kol  oVei'Sea  7rd/\A  av6p<i)7ro)v, 
<Ls  p-y  TraTpocpovos  per'  A^atoio-iv  KaAeoip^i/. 

Plutarch   says  the  verses   are   very    apposite,    showing   Achilles 
the  terrible  extremities  to  which  anger  may  lead.     He  says  that 
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Aristarchus  rejected  them  through  fear  (6  fxev  ovv  '  ApLo-Tapxos 
iietXe  TavTa  to  hrrj  <f>o/3r)6el<s),  apparently  that  some  one  might 
accuse  Homer  of  giving  Achilles  a  guardian  unsuited  to  his  duties. 
We  see  from  this  that  Aristarchus'  taste  was  not  always  infallible. 
Here  he  was  not  content  with  obelizing  the  verses,  but  ousted  them 
altogether,  Sid  to  am-peTris  no  doubt,  as  in  so  many  other  cases.  We 
may  infer  from  the  fact  that  these  verses  are  not  in  any  of  the  mss. 
that  our  text  is  that  of  Aristarchus. 

Very   far-fetched,  too,  is  the  explanation  of  A.  6,    Stao-Tiyr^v 
ipio-avre,  which  the  grammarians  read  Sid  o-TrJTrjv  ipta-avre,  quar- 
reling on  account  of  a  woman,  as  we  learn  from  the  scholiast  Dio- 
medes.     Porphyry  well   remarks  in  the  preface   of  his   'O/xrjpiKa 
fylT-qpLOLTa.  (where  he  confesses  that  the  meaning  of  many  words  is 
unknown,  and  that  there  are  difficulties  which  many  pass  over  and 
of  which  they  are  not  aware,  deceived  by  the  apparent  clearness  of 
the  poems  which  we  study  when  mere  boys,  and  which  we  think 
we  understand  when  perhaps  we  are  altogether  in  error) :  iv  tois 
Op.rjpov  TroirifxacTiv  dyvoeirai  noWa  rwv  Kara  <ppd(riv  .  .  .  rj/xet^  ck 
Trjs    7raiSi/o7?    KaTrjxrjcrew;  TrepLVOovfxev  /ulolWov,    iv  tois  7rAeio-TOis,  rj 
voov/jiev,  fort  souvent  nous  tournons  widow  du  sens  oVHomere,  sans 
fouvoir  le  saisir.     On  *.  422,  where  Callimachus  confounds  d/x.a- 
Tpoxids   with  apjxaTpoxia%,  Porphyry  advises  us  to  deal  leniently 
with  those  who  make  mistakes,  seeing  that  Callimachus,  excellent 
grammarian,  careful  critic,  famous  poet,  and  passionate  imitator  of 
Homer  though  he  was,  yet  mistook  the  meaning  of  words.     From 
the  Venetian  scholia  we  see  that  Archilochus,  Simonides,  and  An- 
timachus,  made  similar  mistakes.     Surely  the  errors  of  these  men, 
who  were  so  much  nearer  to  Homer  than  we  are,  and  whose  native 
language  was  Greek,  should  give  us  pause  in  Homeric  criticism. 
It  was  the  delight  of  these  scholars  to  raise  all  sorts  of  difficulties 
for  solution  ;  evo-TariKoi  was  the  name  they  gained  for  themselves, 
wcrvep  eWTcunv  7rpos  nva  7roiov//.evoi.      It  is  supposed  that  Apollo- 
nius  Dyscolus  got  his  name  (SuctkoXos,  the  Pozer)  from  the  cruxes 
he  devised,  oti  iv  rats  yu/Avao-iais  8vo-\vtov<s  aKopias  c'Aeyev.     Zeno- 
dotus  wrote  a  book  called  Avcreis  'Op,r]pLK(ov  ^Ttjixdroiv,  and  we  have 
part  of  another  by  Porphyry.     Those  who  furnished  solutions  of 
these  puzzles  were  called  Avtikoi.    The  Venetian  ms.  '  Qui  Homerus 
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variorum  totius  antiquitatis  criticorum  vocari  potest',  contains  many 
of  these  aTroprjiiaTa,  awopiai,  7rpo/3A?7/AaTa  or  lyTrj/xaTa,  as  they  are 
called,  with  the  AuVeis  as  well. 

The  library  of  St.  Mark  has  another  ms.  of  the  Iliad,  No.  453, 
containing  some  scholia.  It  is  of  the  eleventh  century.  Antonio 
Bongianni  had  made  extracts  of  the  scholia  on  A,  and  published 
them  as  early  as  1740.  Yilloison  gives  those  on  all  the  books, 
omitting  merely  some  absurd  Byzantine  etymologies.  No.  453 
agrees  in  many  points  with  No.  454,  and  with  the  Leyden  and 
Moscow  mss.,  and  supplies  many  deficiencies  and  lacunae  of  the 
others. 

Bergler  had  transcribed  the  scholia  from  the  Hamburg  copy  of 
the  Codex.  Lipsiensis  in  the  Pauline  library,  having  begun  the  task 
in  1717,  and  ended  it  three  years  afterwards,  but  he  never  pub- 
lished them.  Villoison  is  filled  with  sorrow  at  the  fate  of  poor 
Bergler  (infelix  ille  Berglerus),  whose  life  was  in  so  many  respects 
like  his  own.  He  had,  at  the  invitation  of  Prince  Maurocordato, 
gone  into  "Wallachia,  but  the  fall  of  his  patron  forced  him  to  fly 
from  Bucharest,  and  he  died  in  extreme  wretchedness  in  Constan- 
tinople. The  transcript,  which  went  as  far  as  P.  38,  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Burchard  Menken,  and  then  into  Bentley's.  A  copy 
of  the  transcript  was  found  amongst  the  books  of  Christopher 
"Wolf  which  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Hamburg  library. 
Villoison  got  a  loan  of  this  through  his  friend  the  Duke  of  Weimar, 
and  extracted  all  the  notes  which  were  not  already  in  his  collection. 
That  the  scholia  are  very  late  is  plain,  because  on  M.  225,  6  ©eo-o-a- 
AovtK>?5,  i.e.  Eustathius  is  quoted.  Villoison  marks  the  Hamburg 
extracts  with  L,  those  from  the  Venetian  ms.  454,  with  A,  and 
those  from  453,  with  B.  Some  notes  from  Porphyry,  hitherto  un- 
published, and  copied  by  Vernazza  from  Vatican  mss.,  complete  the 
collection.  They  had  been  presented  to  Villoison,  as  he  takes  care 
to  tell  us,  by  Count  Zuliani,  the  Venetian  Ambassador  at  Pome. 

Villoison  omitted  to  mark  the  accents,  not  because  other  scholars 
had  set  him  the  example,  but  to  diminish  the  number  of  typogra- 
phical errors ;  for  while  the  book  was  being  printed  at  Venice  he 
was  travelling  in  Germany,  France,  Greece,  and  Turkey.  How- 
ever, John  Antony  Colet,  who  was  a  scholar  as  well  as  a  printer, 
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took  great  pains  with  the  book,  preparing  the  new  type  necessary 
to  mark  the  critical  signs,  and  transcribing  from  No.  454  the  text 
of  the  Iliad  which  precedes  the  scholia.  The  omission  of  the  ac- 
cents is  a  source  of  much  perplexity,  since  the  notes  of  Herodian, 
dealing  as  they  do  principally  with  accentuation,  are  in  their  pre- 
sent state  mere  enigmas. 

The  remainder  of  the  Prolegomena  is  a  most  garrulous  account 
of  Villoison's  travels  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  during  the  printing 
of  his  book.  It  was  no  luxurious  tour  in  his  day,  but  a  journey 
fraught  with  many  dangers,  from  which  he  returned  barely  in  time 
to  write  the  preface  we  have  been  translating.  Its  style  is  unique  ; 
it  is  a  chaos  of  proper  names,  titles  of  books,  figures  of  every  kind, 
quotations  in  different  languages,  peculiar  symbols,  abbreviations, 
italics,  Greek  in  uncial  letters,  parentheses,  notes,  digressions,  and 
appendices.  He  sows  with  the  whole  sack  ;  pell-mell  he  scatters 
about  his  ideas  on  the  Iliad,  and  on  many  other  things  quite  un- 
connected with  it.  The  Latin  is  excellent,  but  the  sense  of  order 
and  proportion  is  wanting.  Villoison  felt  this  himself,  and  puts 
forward  as  his  best  apology  to  the  reader  the  fact  that  it  could  not 
be  otherwise.  How,  he  asks,  could  he  write  elegantly,  when 
homeless  and  in  a  foreign  land,  having  barely  escaped  a  grave  in 
the  waters  of  the  Aegean ;  with  life  imperilled  on  land  or  sea,  in 
country  or  in  city,  by  burning  houses,  brigands,  plague,  and  pirates, 
worn  out  by  his  travels  and  their  unavoidable  fatigues  ? 
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III. 

THE   CRITICAL    SIGNS. 

ra  TrapaTiO if/Leva  tois  'Op^ptKots  o-Tt^ots  o-^peta  dvayKatov  yvaivat 
tovs  evTvy^avovTas. 

St^Ai}  d7reptcrTiKTos  (  > — ).  This  is  also  called  the  hnr\rj 
KaOapa,  and  is  used  to  mark  a  word  which  the  poet  uses  hut  once, 
as  KPHTYON  in  A.  106.  > —  Mdvri  KaKwv,  ov  7ra>7roT€  pot  to 
Kprjyvov  et7re?'  aVa£  yap  tip-qTai ;  to  mark  an  expression  peculiar 
to  Homer ;  to  confute  the  chorizontes ;  for  reference  to  notes, 
mythological,  historical,  grammatical,  or  literary ;  to  notes  relating 
to  Attic  syntax  ;  to  mark  words  with  several  meanings ;  rj  &nr\fj 
KaOapa  rj  airepi<TTiKTO<s  irapaKeiTai  7rpo?  rrjv  <x7ra£  elprjfiivrjv  Ae£tv 
Kat  7rpos  r>)v  tov  7tol7]tov  (TvvijOeiav,  Kal  7rpos  rovs  Aeyoi/ras  /irj 
elvai  tou  avTOV  7tolt]tov  'iAtdSa  /cat  '08uo"cretav,  Kat  7rpos  tols  twv 
7raXatwy  tcrToptas  Kat  (T)(rjp,aTicrp,ovs,  Kat  ercpas  7rotKtAas  ^peta?, 
Kat  ra  Ivavr'ia  pa^dpeva  tov  vor)p,aTU)v. 

-rj  Se  Trepieo-TtypeV^  8t7rA^  (  >—■  )  is  used  to  mark  false  read- 
ings of  Zenodotus,  Crates,  and  Aristarchus ;  irpos  to.s  Z^voSotov  Kat 
KpctT^TOs  ypacpds,  Kat  auroi)  'ApLdrdp^ov. 

6  8k  ojSeAds  (-)  is  used  to  mark  the  condemnation,  or  athe- 
tizing  of  verses  as  interpolated ;  7rpos  ra  voda  Kal  dOerovpcva. 

6  8e  peTa  d/?eAoi)  do-TeptcrKos  (  -  *  )  is  used  to  mark  an  in- 
terpolated verse  wrongly  borrowed  from  some  other  passage  in  the 
poems ;  tv&a  etcrt  pXv  ra  hrt)  tov  7roir]Tov,  ov  KaAais  Se  Ketvrat,  dAA' 
iv  dAAco. 

6  Be  KaO'  avrov  dcrrepio-Kos  (  *  )  is  used  to  mark  verses 
which  occur  in  two  or  more  passages,  but  legitimately  according 
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to  the  opinion  of  the  critics.  Of  course  such  formulae  as  t6v  8' 
a7rapei/3o7«vos  ...  are  not  marked :  ev#a  /caAais  eiprjvTat  to.  hrr)  iv 
avTw  t<3  T07ra)   ev6a  Keivrai. 

to  Se  k<x0'  avTo  dvTio-iypa  (d)  is  used  to  mark  an  inverted 
construction,  or  an  anacoluthon ;  7rpos  tous  eV^AAaypeVous  tottovs 
ko1  /j.rj  o~wa8ovTa<s ;  as  at  B.  188,  where  the  scholium  is  8ta  rfv 
to.$lv  Twv  e^s,  to  dvTio-iypa.  So  at  V.  192,  to  avTiariyixa,  oti  vtto 
tovtwv  e'Set  TeTa^ai  tovs  i£r)<;  7rapeo-TiypeVovs  Tpeis  <TTi)(pv<s'  (203- 
205)  eto-i  yap  7rpos  /SacriAeis  dp//,o£ovTes,  ov  7rpos  (fyporas'  Ov  pev 
yap    7T(os    7rdj/Tes  .  .  . 

to  Se.  7repieaTiypeVov  dvTio-iypa  (  •) )  is  used  to  mark  tauto- 
logy ;  oTav  TavToXoyfj  kcu  ttjv  clvttjv  SidVoiav  SevTepov  Xeyy  ;  as 
at  ®.  535-540,  where  Pluygers'  note  is  'Antisigma  apponebat 
Aristarchus,  quod  in  libris,  quos  ante  oculos  haberet,  conjunctae 
extarent  quae  eorumdem  locorum  in  antiquis  libris  traditiones 
essent  diversae.' 

rj  8e  Kopwvt's  (  5  )  seems  to  have  been  used  to  mark  the  end- 
ing of  a  scene,  or  a  transition  from  one  to  another.  In  the  early 
mss.  of  the  Iliad  it  was  used  to  mark  the  end  of  each  rhapsody, 
that  is  to  say,  each  division  of  the  poem  which  had  a  separate 
name,  and  was  the  subject  of  a  recitation :  lo-reov  oti  at  pa^wSt'at 
Op?/pou,  Trapa  Twf  7raAaiu>v,  koto,  avvdcpeiav  tjvwvto  KopojvtSt  p.ovrj 
oiacrreAAdpevai,  dAAa)  Se  ov8evr  tt}s  Se  /copcovi'Sos  tovto  e'o-Tt  to 
o-rj/xciov  (  5  )>  AeyeTat  Se  airo  p€Ta<£opas  Trjs  iv  tois  7rAotois  dva- 
KCKappeV^s  KopwiSos. 

Kepavvtov  (T)  seems  to  have  been  used  to  obelize  several 
verses  together.  Aristarchus  used  to  place  the  obel  before  each 
verse,  but  later  critics  seem  to  have  employed  the  ceraunion  for 
the  sake  of  brevity.  It  consists  of  one  obel,  written  horizontally 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  another  vertically,  of  whatever  length 
may  be  required  to  cover  all  the  spurious  verses.  It  was  not  often 
Used  (eo-Tt  pev  TUiV  (nravlws  TrapaTitfcpeVojv). 
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We  meet  another  sign  in  the  Venetian  mss.,  viz.  (•  .  This  is 
a  symbol  used  by  the  Byzantine  grammarians  to  draw  attention  to 
any  remarkable  passage.     It  occurs  at  B.  203-205. 

There  is  yet  another  sign  ( - )  which  is  affixed  where  Aristar- 
chus  was  in  doubt  whether  the  passage  was  spurious  or  not ;  it 
may  be  called  the  demi-obel  (Lehrs.  v.  1,  9). 

The  Kepea  a  tov  a  j  is  unexplained. 

And  so  is  the  w  askew  7rAaytov  9 . 
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The  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  have  undertaken 
the  publication  of  a  Series  of  Works,  chiefly  Educational,  to  be  entitled 
the  Dublin  University  Press  Series. 

The  following  volumes  of  the  Series  are  now  ready,  viz. : — 

Six  Lectures  on  Physical  Geography.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Haughton, 
M.D.,  Dubl.,  D.C.L.,  Oxon.,  F.  R.S.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Dublin.     15s. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Systematic  Zoology  and  Morphology  of 

Vertebrate  Animals.  By  Alexander  Macalister,  M.D.,  Dubl.,  Professor  of 
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The  Codex  Rescriptus  Dublinensis  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  (Z). 
First  Published  by  Dr.  Barrett  in  1801.  A  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Augmented. 
Also,  Fragments  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  in  the  LXX.  Version,  from  an  Ancient 
Palimpsest,  now  first  Published.  Together  with  a  newly  discovered  Fragment 
of  the  Codex  Palatinus.  By  T.  K.  Abbott,  B.  D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and 
Professor  of  Biblical  Greek  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  With  two  Plates  of 
Facsimiles.     21s. 

The  Parabola,  Ellipse,  and  Hyperbola,  treated  Geometrically.  By 
Robert  William  Griffin,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Ex-Scholar,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
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An  Introduction  to  Logic.     By  William  Henry  Stanley  Monck, 

M.  A.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Dublin.     5s. 

Essays  in  Political  and  Moral  Philosophy.  By  T.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie, 
Hon.  LL.D.,  Dubl.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  ffarrisler-al-Law,  late  Examiner  in  Poli- 
tical Economy  in  the  University  of  London,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and 
Political  Economy  in  the  Queen's  University. 

The  Correspondence  of  Cicero  :  a  revised  Text,  with  Notes  and  Prole- 
gomena.— Vol.  I.,  The  Letters  to  the  end  of  Cicero's  Exile.  By  Robert  Y. 
Tyrrell,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in 
the  University  of  Dublin.    Second  Edition.     12s. 

Faust,  from  the  German  of  Goethe.  By  Thomas  E.  Webb,  LL.D., 
Q.C.,  Regius  Professor  of  Laws,  and  Public  Orator  in  the  University  of 
Dublin.     \2S.  6d. 

The  "Veil  of  Isis ;  a  series  of  Essays  on  Idealism.  By  Thomas  E. 
Webb,  LL.D.,  Q.C.,  Regius  Professor  of  Laws,  and  Public  Orator ;  sometime 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College  and  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Dublin.     10s.  6d. 

The  Correspondence   of  Robert  Southey  with  Caroline  Bowles  : 

to  which  are  added  —  Correspondence  with  Shelley,  and  Southey's  Dreams. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Edward  Dowden,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Dublin.     n\s. 

The  Mathematical  and  other  Tracts  of  the  late  James  M'Cullagh, 
F.T.C.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  Now 
first  collected,  and  edited  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Jellett,  B.D.,  and  Rev.  Samuel 
Haughton,  M.D.,  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.    15$. 
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A  Sequel  to  the  First  Six  Books  of  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  con- 
taining an  Easy  Introduction  to  Modern  Geometry.  With  numerous  Examples. 
By  John  Casey,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President,  Royal  Irish  Academy  ;  Member 
of  the  London  Mathematical  Society  ;  and  Professor  of  the  Higher  Mathematics 
and  Mathematical  Physics  in  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland.  Third  Edition, 
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Theory  of  Equations  :  with  an  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Binary 
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ABBOTT.  —  The  Elements  of 
Logic.  By  T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.  121110. 
is.  6d.  sewed,  or  y.  cloth. 

ACTON.  —  Modern  Cookery  for 
Private  Families,  reduced  to  a  System 
of  Easy  Practice  in  a  Series  of  carefully 
tested  Receipts.  By  Eliza  Acton. 
"With  upwards  of  150  Woodcuts.  Fcp. 
8vo.  45.  6d. 

iESCHYLUS.— The  Eumenides  of 

Aeschylus:  a  Critical  Edition,  with 
Metrical  English  Translation.  By  John 
F.  Davies,  M.A.  Univ.  Dub.  Lit.  D. 
Q.U.I.  F.R.U.I.  Professor  of  Latin  in 
the  Queen's  College,  Galway.  8vo.  7s. 
A.  K.  H.  B. — The  Essays  and  Con- 
tributions OF  A.  K.  H.  i>.  — Uniform 
Cabinet  Editions  in  crown  8vo. 

Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson,  y.6d. 

Changed   Aspects   of    Unchanged    Truths, 
y.  6d. 

Commonplace  Philosopher,  35.  6d. 

Counsel  and  Comfort  from  a  City  Pulpit, 
y.  6d. 

Critical  Essays  of  a  Country  Parson,  y.  6d. 

Graver  Thoughts   of   a    Country    Parson. 
Three  Series,  35.  6d.  each. 

Landscapes,     Churches,     and     Moralities, 
35.  6d. 

Leisure  Hours  in  Town,  y.  6d. 

Lessons  of  Middle  Age,  y.  6d. 

Our  Little  Life.     Two  Series,  35.  6d.  each. 

Present  Day  Thoughts,  y.  6d. 

Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson.      Three 
Series,  35.  6d.  each. 

Seaside  Musings,  35.  6d. 

Sunday  Afternoons  in  the  Parish  Church  of 
a  University  City,  y.  6d. 

ALDRIDGE.  —  Ranch  Notes  in 
Kansas,  Colorado,  the  Indian 
Territory  and  Northern  Texas. 
By  Reginald  Aldridge.  Crown  8vo. 
with  4  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood  by 
G.  Pearson,  $s. 


ALLEN. — Flowers  and  their  Pedi- 
grees.    By  Grant  Allen.     With  50 
Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood 
Svo.  "js.  6d. 


Crown 


ALPINE  CLUB  (The).— Guides  and 
Maps. 


By    John 
,   with  Maps 


J 


the 


The    Alpine    Guide. 
Ball,  M.R.I.A.     Post  Svo 
and  other  Illustrations  :  — 

The  Eastern  Alps,  \os.  6d. 

Central   Alps,   including    all 
Oberland  District,  ys.  6d. 

Western  Alps,  including  Mont 
Blanc,  Monte  Rosa,  Zermatt,  &c.     6.f.  6</. 

The  Alpine  Cl  ub  Map  of  Switzer- 
land, on  the  Scale  of  Four  Miles  to 
an  Inch.  Edited  by  R.  C.  Nichols, 
F.R.G.S.  4  Sheets  in  Portfolio,  425. 
coloured,  or  345.  uncoloured. 

Enlarged  Alpine  Club  Map  op 
the  Swiss  and  Italian  Alps,  on  the 
Scale  of  Three  English  Statute  Miles  to 
One  Inch,  in  8  Sheets,  price  is.  6d.  each. 

On  Alpine  Travelling  and  the 
Geology  of  the  Alps.  Price  is. 
Either  of  the  Three  Volumes  or  Parts  ol 
the  «  Alpine  Guide '  may  be  had  with  this 
Introduction  prefixed,  is.  extra. 

AMOS.—  Works  by  Sheldon  Amos, 

M.A. 

A  Primer  of  the  English  Con- 
stitution and  Government.  Crown 
Svo.  6s. 

A  Systematic  View  of  thi 
Science  of  Jurisprudence.    Svo.  i8a 

Fifty  Years  of  the  English 
Constitution,  1 830-1 880.  Crown  8vo< 
1  or.  6d. 
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ANSTEY.—  The  Black  Poodle,  and 
other  Stories.  By  F,  Anstey,  Author  of 
•Vice  Versa.'  With  Frontispiece  by  G. 
Du  Maurier  and  Initial  Letters  by  the 
Author.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

ANTINOUS.— An  Historical  Romance 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  By  George 
Taylor  (Professor  Hausrath).  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  J.  D.  M. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

LRISTOPHANES.  —  The     Achar- 

nians  of  Aristophanes.  Translated 
into  English  Verse  by  Robert  Yelver- 
ton  Tyrrell,  M.A.  Dublin.  Crown 
8vo.  2s,  6d. 

ARISTOTLE.— The   Works  of. 

The  Politics,  G  Bekker's  Greek 
Text  of  Books  I.  III.  IV.  (VII.)  with 
an  English  Translation  by  W.  E. 
Bolland,  M.A.  ;  and  short  Introductory 
Essays  by  A.  Lang,  M.  A.  Crown  8vo. 
•js.  6d. 

The  Ethics  ;  Greek  Text,  illustrated 
with  Essays  and  Notes.  By  Sir  Alexan- 
der Grant,  Bart.  M.A.  LL.D.  2  vols. 
8vo.  3  2 j. 

The  Ni  com  ache  an  Ethics,  Newly 
Translated  into  English.  By  Robert 
Williams,  Barrister-at-Law.  Crown 
8vo.  Js.  6d. 

\RNOLD.  —  Works  by  Thomas 
Arnold,  D.D.  Late  Head-master  of 
Rugby  School. 

Introductory  Lectures  on  Mo- 
dern History,  delivered  in  1841  and 
1842.     8vo.  7j.  6d. 

Sermons  Preached  mostly  in 
the  Chapel  of  Rugby  School.  6 
vols,  crown  8vo.  30J.  or  separately,  $s, 
each. 

Miscellaneous  Works.  8vo.  75.  6d. 

ARNOLD.  —  Works  by  Thomas 
Arnold,  M.A. 

A  Manual  of  English  Litera- 
ture, Historical  and  Critical.  By 
Thomas  Arnold,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

English  Poetry  and   Prose:    a 

Collection  of  Illustrative  Passages  from 
the  Writings  of  English  Authors,  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Period  to  the  Present 
Time.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

ARNOTT.— The  Elements  of  Phy- 
sics or  Natural  Philosophy.  By 
NeilArnott,  M.D.  Edited  by  A.  Bain, 
LL.D.  and  A.  S.  Taylor,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Woodcuts.     Crown  SVd.  12s.  6d. 


ASHBY.  —  Notes  on  Physiology 
ior  the  Use  of  Students  Preparing 
for  Examination.  With  120  Wood- 
cuts. By  Henry  Ashby,  M.D.  Lond., 
Physician  to  the  General  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children,  Manchester.     Fcp.  Svo.     $s. 

AY'RE.—The  Treasury  of  Bible 
Knowledge  ;  being  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Books,  Persons,  Places,  Events,  and  other 
matters  of  which  mention  is  made  in 
Holy  Scripture.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Ayre, 
M.A.  With  5  Maps,  15  Plates,  and  300 
Woodcuts.     Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

BACON. — The  Works  and  Life  of. 

Complete  Works.  Collected  and 
Edited  by  R.  L.  Ellis,  M.A  .  J. 
Spedding,  M.A.  and  D.  D.  Heath. 
7  vols.  8vo.  £3.  13-r.  6d. 

Letters  and  Life,  including  all 
his  Occasional  Works.  Collected 
and  Edited,  with  a  Commentary,  by  J. 
Spedding.     7  vols.  Svo.  ^4.  4^. 

The  Essays;  with  Annotations. 
By  Richard  Whately,  D.D.,  sometime 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.     Svo.  ioj-.  6d. 

The  Essays;  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Index.  By  E.  A.  Abbott, 
D.D.  2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  price  6s.  The 
Text  and  Index  only,  without  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  in  I  vol.  fcp.  8vo. 
price  2s.  6d. 

The  Essays;  with  Critical  and 
Illustrative  Notes,  and  other  Aids  for 
Students.  By  the  Rev.  John  Hunter, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Promus  of  Formularies  and 
Elegancies,  illustrated  by  Passages  from 
Shakespeare.  By  Mrs.  H.  Pott. 
Preface  by  E.  A.  Abbott,  D.D,  Svo. 
\6s. 

BAGEHOT.  —  Works    by    Walter 
b  age  hot,  m.a. 
Biographical  Studies.     Svo.  12$. 
Economic  Studies.     Svo.  \os.  6d. 

Literary  Studies.  2  vols.  Svo. 
Portrait.     28*. 

BAILEY. — Festus,  a  Poem.      By 
Philip  James   Bailey.       Crown  Svo. 

I2.f.    6d. 

BAKER. —  Works  by  Sir  Samuel 
W.  Baker,  M.A. 

Eight  Years  in  Ceylon.  Crown 
8vo.     Woodcuts.     5-f. 

The  Rifle  and  the  Hound  in 
Ceylon.  Crown  Svo.    Woodcuts.   $s. 
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BAIN.  — ■  Works    by    Alexander 
Bain,  LL.D. 

Mental  and  Moral  Science;  a 
Compendium  of  Psychology  and  Ethics. 
Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Senses  and  the  Intellect. 
8vo.  15^. 

The  Emotions  and  the  Will. 
8vo.  1 5  j. 

Practical  Essays.  Crown  8vo. 
4s.  6d. 

Logic,  Deductive  and  Inductive. 

Part   I.   Deduction,  4s,      Part  II.  In- 
duction, 6s,  6d. 

James  Mill;  a  Biography.  Crown 
8vo.  5j. 

John  Stuart  Mill;  a  Criticism, 
with  Personal  Recollections.  Crown 
8vo.  2s.  6d. 

*%*  For  other  works,  see  p.  25. 

BEACONSFIELD.—  Works  by  the 

Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  K.G. 

Novels  and    Tales.     The  Hugh- 

enden  Edition.     With  2  Portraits  and  II 
Vignettes.     1 1  vols.     Crown  8vo.  42s. 

Endymion. 
Lothair.  Henrietta  Temple. 

Coningsby.  Contarini  Fleming,  &c. 

Sybil.  Alroy,  Ixion,  &c. 

Tancred  The  Young  Duke,  &c. 

Venetia.  Vivian  Grey,  &c. 

Novels  and  Tales.  Modern  No- 
velist's Library  Edition,  complete  in  II 
vols.  Crown  8vo.  22s.  boards,  or  275.  6d. 
cloth. 

Selected  Speeches.  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  T.  E.  Kebbel, 
M.A.     2  vols.     8vo.  Portrait,  32s. 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Ben- 
jamin Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field.     Crown  8vo.  3.C.  6d. 

The  Beaconsfield  Birthday- 
book:  Selected  from  the  Writings  and 
Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield,  K.G.  With 2  Portraits  and 
11  Views  of  Hughenden  Manor  and  its 
Surroundings.  i8mo.  2s.  6d.  cloth,  gilt  ; 
4s.  6d.  bound. 

BECKER. —  Works    by    Professor 

Becker,  translated  from  the  German  by 
the  Rei'.  F.  Metcalf. 

Gallus ;  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the 
Time  of  Augustus.     Post  8vo.  js.  6d. 

Charicles  ;  or,  Illustrations  of  the 
Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
Post  8vo.  js.  6d. 


BENT.— The     Cyclades  ;    or,    Life 

among  the  Insular  Greeks.  By  J.  Tiieo 
dore  Bent,  B.A.  Oxon ;  with  Map. 
Crown  8vo.  I2.f.  6d. 

BLACKLEY  &  FRIEDLANDER.— A 

Practical  Dictionary  of  the  Ger 
man  and  English  Languages :  By 
the  Rev.  W.  L.  Blackley,  M.A.  and 
C.  M.  Friedlander,  Ph.D.  Post  Svo 
3s.  6d. 

BOULTBEE.—  Works  by  the  Rev. 
T.  P.  Boultbee,  LL.D. 
A  Commentary  on  the  39  Arti- 
cles of  the  Church  of  England.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 
A  UlSTOR  Y  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENG- 
LAND ;    Tie- Reformation   Period.      8vo. 

BOURNE.  —   Works      by      Joha 
Bourne,  C.E. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine, 

in  its  application  to  Mines,  Mills,  Stcani 
Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agriculture. 
With  37  Plates  and  546  Woodcuts.  4to 
42s. 

Ca  tech  ism  of  the  Steam  Engine, 

in  its  various  Applications  to  Mines,  Mills. 
Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agrl 
culture.  With  89  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo 
75.  6d. 

Handbook  of  the  Steam  Engine , 

a  Key  to  the  Author's  Catechism  of  thi 
Steam  Engine.  With  67  Woodcuts.  Fcp, 
8vo.  9J-, 

Recent  Improvements  in  the 
Steam  Engine.  With  124  Woodcuts 
Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Examples  of  Steam  and  Gas 
Engines,  with  54  Plates  and  356  Wood- 
cuts.    4to.  'jos. 

BRAMSTON  &  LEROY.— Historic 

Winchester  ;  England's  First  Capital. 
By  A.  R.  Bramston  and  A.  C.  Leroy. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

BR  ANDE'S  Diction  a  r  y  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art.  Re-edited  by 
the  Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox,  Bart,  M.A. 
3  vols,  medium  Svo.  63s. 

BRASSEY.  —  Works  by  Lady 
Brassey. 

A  Voyage  in  the  <■  Sunbeam]  our 
Home  on  the  Ocean  for  Eleven 
Moxtiis.  By  Lady  Brassey.  With 
Map  and  65  Wood  Engravings.  Library 
Edition,  8vo.  2\s.  Cabinet  Edition,  crowd 
Svo.  "js.  6d.  School  Edition,  fcp.  2s. 
Popular  Edition,  4k).  6d. 

[Continued  on  next  page. 
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BRASSEY.  —  Works     by     Lady 
Brassey — continued. 

Sl'N SHINE  AND  STORM  IN  THE  E AST; 
or,  Cruises  to  Cyprus  and  Constantinople. 
With  2  Maps  and  114  Illustrations  en- 
graved on  Wood.  Library  Edition,  8vo. 
2ls.     Cabinet  Edition,  cr.  8vo.  Js.  6d. 

'In  the  Trades,  the  Tropics,  and 
the  ' Roaring  Forties* j  or,  Fourteen 
Thousand  Miles  in  the  Sunbeam  in  1883. 
By  Lady  Brassey.  With  292  Illustra- 
tions engraved  on  Wood  from  drawings  by 
R.  T.  Pritchett,  and  Eight  Maps  and 
Charts  Edition  de  Luxe,  imperial  Svo. 
£■$.  13*.  6d.     Library  Edition,  Svo.  21S. 

BRAY. — Phases  of  Opinion  and 
Experience  during  a  Long  Life: 
an  Autobiography.  By  Charles  Bray, 
Author  of  '  The  Philosophy  of  Necessity  ' 
&c.     Crown  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

BROWNE. — An  Exposition  of  the 
39  Articles,  Historical  and  Doctrinal. 
By  E.  H.  Browne,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Winchester.     8vo.  16s. 


1 1  BUCKLE. — History  of  Civilisa- 
tion in  England  and  France,  Spain 
and  Scotland.  By  Henry  Thomas 
Buckle.     3  vols,  crown  Svo.  24^. 

I BUCKTON.—  Works  by  Mrs.  C.  M. 

BUCKTON. 

Food  and  Home  Cookery;  a  Course 

of  Instruction  in  Practical  Cookery  and 
Cleaning.  With  II  Woodcuts.  Crown 
8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Health  in  the  House:  Twenty- 
five  Lectures  on  Elementary  Physiology. 
With  41  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams.  Crown 
Svo.  2s. 

Our  Dwellings  :  Healthy  and  Un- 
healthy. With  39  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.  3J.  6d. 

BULL. —  Works  by  Thomas  Bull, 
ai.d. 

Hints-  to  Mothers  on  the  Man- 
agement of  their  Health  during  the 
Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in 
Room.     Fcp.  Svo.  is.  6d. 

The  Maternal  Management  of 
Children  in  Health  and  Disease. 
Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

CABINET  LAWYER,  The;  a  Popular 

Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England,  Civil, 
Criminal,  and  Constitutional.  Fcp.  8vo. 
9s. 


CALVERT.— The  Wife's  Manual; 
or  Prayers,  Thoughts,  and  Songs  on 
Several  Occasions  of  a  Matron's  Life.  By 
the  late  W.  Calvert,  Minor  Canon  of 
St.  Paul's.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

CARLYLE.  —  Thomas    and    Jane 
Welsh  Carlyle. 
Thomas  Carlyle,  a  History  of  the 
first  Forty  Years  of  his  Life,  1795— 1835 
By  J.  A.   Froude,  M.A.      With  2  Por- 
traits and  4  Illustrations,  2  vols.  8vo.  32.C 

Thomas  Carlyle,  a  History  of  his 
Life  in  London  :  from  1834  to  his  death 
in  1881.  By  James  A.  Froude,  M.A., 
with  Portrait  engraved  on  steel.  2  vols. 
8vo.  32^. 

Letters  and  Memorials  of  Jane 
Welsh  Carlyle.  Prepared  for  pub- 
lication by  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  edited 
by  J.  A.  Froude,  M.A.  3  vols.  8vo.  36.?. 

CATES.  —  A  Dictionary  of 
General  Biography.  Fourth  Edition, 
with  Supplement  brought  down  to  the 
end  of  1884.  By  W.  L.  R.  Cates.  8vo. 
2%s.  cloth ;  35^.  half-bound  russia. 
The  Supplement,  1881-4,  2s.  6d. 

CHESNE  Y. —  Wa  terloo  Lectures  ; 

a  Study  of  the  Campaign  of  1815.  By 
Col.  C.  C.  Chesney,  R.E.    Svo.  10s.  6d. 

CICERO.- — The  Correspondence  of 

Cicero:  a  revised  Text,  with  Notes  and 
Prolegomena. — Vol.  I.,  The  Letters  to 
the  end  of  Cicero's  Exile.  By  Robert 
Y.  Tyrrell,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  12s. 

COATS. — A  Manual  of  Pathology. 
By  Joseph  Coats,  M.D.  Pathologist 
to  the  Western  Infirmary  and  the  Sick 
Children's  Hospital,  Glasgow.  With  339 
Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood.  8vo. 
31J.  6d. 

COLENSO.— The  Pentateuch  and 
Boor  of  Joshua  Critically  Ex- 
amined. By  J.  W.  Colenso,  D.D., 
late  Bishop  of  Natal.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 

CONDER. — A  Handbook  to  the 
Bible,  or  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  derived  from  Ancient  Monu- 
ments and  Modern  Exploration.  By  F. 
R.  Conder,  and  Lieut.  C.  R.  Conder, 
R.E.     Post  Svo.  p.  6d. 

CONINGTON.  —  Works   by  John 

CONINGTON,    M.A. 

The   sEneid  of    Virgil.      Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse.  Crown  8vo.  gs, 

The  Poems  of  Virgil.     Translated 
into  English  Prose.     Crown  Svo.  gs. 
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CONTANSEAU.—  JP  ox  as   by    Pro- 

fes sox  Leon  Contanseau. 

A  Pxactical  Dictionary  of  the 
French  and  English  Languages. 
Post  8vo.  3-r.  6d. 

A  Pocket  Dictionaxy  of  the 
French  and  English  Languages  ; 
being  a  careful  Abridgment  of  the  Author's 
'  Practical  French  and  English  Dictionary.' 
Square  iSmo.  is,  6d. 

CONYBEARE  &   HOWSON.-T/^ 

Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare,  M.A., 

and  the  Very  Rev.  J.  S.  HOWSON,  D.D. 

Dean  of  Chester. 
Library    Edition,     with    all    the   Original 

Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on  Steel, 

Woodcuts,  &c.     2  vols.  4to.  42.C 
Intermediate  Edition,   with  a  Selection  of 

Maps,   Plates,  and  Wood  cuts.      2  vols. 

square  crown  Svo.   2\s. 
Student's  Edition,  revised  and  condensed, 

with  46  Illustrations  and  Maps.      I  vol. 

crown  Svo.  Js.  6d. 

COOKE.  —  Tablets  op  Anatomy. 
By  Thomas  Cooke,  F.R.C.S.  Eng. 
B.A.  B.Sc.  M.D.  Paris,  Senior  Assistant 
Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  and 
Lecturer  at  the  School  of  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  and  Surgery.  Being  a  Synop- 
sis of  Demonstrations  given  in  the  West- 
minster Hospital  Medical  School  in  the 
years  1871-75.  Fourth  Edition,  being  a 
selection  of  the  Tablets  believed  to  be 
most  useful  to  Students  generally.  Post 
4to.  Js.  6d. 

COX. —  WOX  AS     BY     THE     REV.     SlX 

G.  W.  Con,  Bart.,  MA. 
A  Genexal  Histoxy  of  Greece  : 

from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Death  of 
Alexander  the  Great ;  with  a  Sketch  of 
the  Subsequent  History  to  the  Fresent 
Time.  With  1 1  Maps  and  Tlans.  Crown 
Svo.  Js.  6d. 

Lives      of     Greek     Statesmen. 
Solon-Themistocles.   Fcp.  8vo.  2s.6d. 

CRAWFORD.—  Across  the  Pampas 
and  the  Andes.  By  Robert  Craw- 
ford, M.A.  With  Map  and  7  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.  7-r.  6d. 

CREIGHTON.  —  Histoxy    of    the 
Papacy  During   the  Reformation. 
By    the    Rev.    M.    Creighton,    M.A 
Vols.  I.  and  II.     Svo.  325. 


CROZIER. — Civilization  and  Pro- 
gress; being  the  Outline  of  a  New 
System  of  Political,  Religious,  and  Social 
Philosophy.  By  J.  Beattie  Crozier. 
Svo.  14s. 

CULLEY. — Handbook  of  Practical 
Telegraphy.  By  R.  S.  Culley, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.  Plates  and  Woodcuts 
Svo.  \6s. 

DANTE. — The  Divine  Comedy  of 
Dante  Aligiiieri.  Translated  verse  foi 
verse  from  the  Original  into  Terza  Rima. 
By  James  Innes  Minchin.  Cr.  Svo.  15*. 

DAVIDSON. — An  Lntxoduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  New  Testament 
Critical,  Exegetical,  and  Theological. 
By  the  Rev.  S.  Davidson,  D.D.  LL.D 
Revised  Edition.     2  vols.  8vo.  30.C 

DAVIDSON.— The  Logic  of  Defi- 
nition Explained  and  Applied.  B) 
William  L.  Davidson,  M.A.  Crowr 
Svo.  6s. 

DEAD    SHOT,    The,     or    Sports 

man's  Complete  Guide  ;  a  Treatise  01 
the  Use  of  the  Gun,  with  Lessons  in  thi 
Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds,  am 
Wild-Fowl,  also  Pigeon-Shooting,  anc 
Dog-Breaking.  By  Marksman.  Wit! 
13  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  ioj.  6d. 

DECAISNE    &     LE    MAOUT.—  A 

General  System  of  Botany.  Trans 
lated  from  the  French  of  E.  Le  Maout 
M.D.,  and  J.  Decaisne,  by  Lad} 
Hooker  ;  with  Additions  by  Sir  J.  D 
Hooker,  C.B.  F.R.S.  Imp.  8vo.  witl 
5,500  Woodcuts,  315.  6d. 

DENT. — Above    the    Snow  Line 

Mountaineering  Sketches  between  187c 
and  1880.  By  Clinton  Dent,  Vice 
President  of  the  Alpine  Club.  With  Tw< 
Engravings  by  Edward  Whymper  and  ai 
Illustration  by  Percy  Macquoid.  Crowi 
8vo.  Js.  6it. 

D'EON      DE      BEAUMONT.— Tin 

Strange  Career  of  the  Chevaliei 
D'Eon  DE  Beaumont,  Minister  Pleni 
potentiary  from  France  to  Great  Britair 
in  1763.  By  Captain  J.  Buciian  Telfer. 
R.N.  F.S.A.  F.R.G.S.  With  3  Portraits. 
Svo.  12s. 

DE  TOCQUEVILLE.—  Democracy 
in  America.  By  Alexis  de  Tocque 
ville.  Translated  by  H.  Reeve,  C.B. 
2  vols,  crown  8vo.  16^. 

DEWES. —  The  Life  and  Letter* 
of  St.  Paul,  By  Alfred  Dewes, 
M.A.  LL.D.  D.D.  Vicar  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's, Pendlebury.  With  4  Maps.  8vo. 
"js.  6d. 
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DICKINSON.  —  On  Renal  and 
Urinary Affections.  By  W.  Howship 
Dickinson,  M.D.Cantab.  F.R.C.P.  &c. 
With  12  Plates  and  122  Woodcuts.  3 
vols.  8vo.  £t,.  4s.  6d. 

f***  The  Three  Parts  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately :  Part  I. — Diabetes,  \os.  6d.  sewed, 
12s.  cloth.  PART  II.  Albuminuria,  20s. 
sewed,  2\s.  cloth.  Part  III.—  Mis- 
cellaneous Affections  of  the  Kidneys  and 
Urine,  3CV.  sewed,  31X.  6d.  cloth. 

DIXON. — Rural  Bird  Life  ;  Essays 
on  Ornithology,  with  Instructions  for 
Preserving  Objects  relating  to  that 
Science.  By  Charles  Dixon.  With 
45  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  $s. 

DO  WELL.—  A  History  of  Taxa- 
tion axd  Taxes  in  England,  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Prese.\t 

I  Day.  By  Stephen  Dowell,  Assistant 
Solicitor  of  Inland  Revenue.  4  vols.  Svo. 
48s. 

D  0  YLE . — The  English  in  America  ; 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  Carolinas. 
By  J.  A.  Doyle,  Fellow  of  All  Souls' 
College,  Oxford.     Svo.  Map,  l8.r. 

DRESSER.— Japan;  its  Architec- 
ture, Art,  and  Art  Manufactures. 
P  By  Christopher  Dresser,  Ph.  D.  F.  L.S. 
&c.  With  202  Illustrations.  Square 
crown  Svo.  31s.  6d. 

DUNSTER.  —  How  to   Make    the 

Land  Pay ;  or,  Profitable  Industries 
connected  with  the  Land,  and  suitable  to 
all  Occupations,  Large  or  Small.  By 
Henry  P.  Dunster,  M.A.  Vicar  of 
Wood-Bastwick,    Norfolk.     Crown  8vo. 

EASTLAKE.—  Five  Great  Paint- 
ERS ;  Essays  on  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  Raphael,  Albert 
Diirer.  By  Lady  Eastlake.  2  vols. 
Crown  Svo.     i6.r. 

EASTLAKE.—  Works by C.  L.  East- 
lake,  F.R.S.  B.A. 

Hints  on  Household  Taste  in 
Furniture,  Upholstery,  &c.  With 
100  Illustrations.    Square  crown  Svo.  14^. 

.Notes  on  Foreign  Picture  Gal- 
leries.    Crown  Svo. 

The  Louvre  Gallery,  Paris,  with  114  Illus- 
trations, "js.  6d. 

The  Brera  Gallery,  Milan,  with  55  Illustra- 
tions, $s. 

The  Old  Pinakothek,  Munich,  with  107 
Illustrations,  Js,  fxd. 


EDERSHEIM  —  Works  by  the  Rev, 
Alfred  Edersheim,  D.D, 
The    Life  and    Times  of  Jesus 

the  Messiah.     2  vols.  Svo.  42.C 
Prophecy  and  History  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Messiah:  the  Warburton 
Lectures,    delivered    at     Lincoln's     Inn 
Chapel,  18S0-18S4.     Svo.  I2J. 

EDWARDS.— Our  Seamarks.  By 
E.  Price  Edwards.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  of  Lighthouses,  &c.  engraved 
on  Wood  by  G.  H.  Ford.  Crown  Svo. 
8s.  6d. 

ELLICOTT.  —  Works    by     C.     y. 

ELLICOTT,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol. 

A  Critical  and  Grammatical 
Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 
8vo.  Galatians,  8s.  6d.  Ephesians, 
8s.  6d.  Pastoral  Epistles,  10s.  6d.  Philip- 
pians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon,  10s.  (id. 
Thessalonians,  Js.  6d.     I.  Corinthians. 

[Nearly  ready. 

Historical  Lectures  on  the  Life 
of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.   8vo.  12s. 

EPOCHS  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  SirG.  W.  Cox,  Bart. 

M.A.  and  C.  Sankey,  M.A. 
Beesly's  Gracchi,  Marius  and  Sulla,  2s,   6d. 
Capes's  Age  of  the  Antonines,  2s.  6d. 

Early  Roman  Empire,  zs.  6.1, 

Cox's  Athenian  Empire,  2s.  6d. 

Greeks  and  Persians,  2s.  6d. 

Curteis's  Macedonian  Empire,  2s.  60', 
Ihne's  Rome  to  its  Capture  by  the  Gauls, 

2s.  6d. 
Merivale's  Roman  Triumvirates,  ?.s.  6d. 
Sankey's  Spartan  and  Theban  Supremacies, 

2S.  6d. 
Smith's  Rome  and  Carthage,  2s.  6d. 

EPOCHS  OF  MODERN  HISTORY, 

Edited  by  C.  Colbeck,  M.A. 
Church's  Beginning  of  the  Middle   Ages, 

2s.  6d. 
Cox's  Crusades,  2s.  6d. 
Creighton's  Age  of  Elizabeth,  2s.  6d. 
Gairdner's  Lancaster  and  York,  2s.  6d. 
Gardiner's  Puritan  Revolution,  2s.  6d. 

Thirty  Years'  War,  2s.  6d. 

(Mrs.)  French  Revolution,  2.r.  6d. 

Hale's  Fall  of  the  Stuarts,  2s.  6d. 
Johnson's  Normans  in  Europe,  2s.  6d. 
Longman's  Frederick  the  Great,  2s.  6,1. 
Ludlow's  War  of  American  Independence, 

2s.  6d. 
M'Carthy's  Epoch  of  Reform,   1S30-1S50, 

2s.  6d. 
Morris's  Age  of  Anne,  2s.  6d. 
Seebohm's  Protestant  Revolution,  2s.  6d. 
Stubbs'  Early  Plantagenets,  2r.  6.1. 
Warburton's  Edward  III.  2s,  6d, 
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ERICHSEN.—  Works  by  John  Eric 
Erich  sen,  F.R.S. 

The  Science  and  Art  of  Sur- 
gery: Being  a  Treatise  on  Surgical  In- 
juries, Diseases,  and  Operations.  Illus- 
trated by  Engravings  on  Wood.  2  vols. 
Svo.  <\2s.  ;  or  bound  in  half-russia,  60s. 

On  Concussion  of  the  Spine,  Ner- 
vous Shocks,  and  other  Obscure  Injuries 
of  the  Nervous  System  in  their  Clinical 
and  Medico-Legal  Aspects.     Crown  Svo. 

1  or.  6d. 

EVANS.— The  Bronze  Implements, 
Arms,  and  Ornaments  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  By  John 
Evans,  D.C.L.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  With 
540  Illustrations.     Svo.  25^. 

EWALD.—  Works  by  Professor 
Heinrich  Evvald,  of  Gottingen. 

The  Antiquities  of  Israel. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  H.  S. 
Solly,  M.A.     8vo.  \2s.  6d. 

The  History  of  Israel.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German.  Vols.  I.-V.  Svo. 
63s.  Vol.  VI.  Christ  and  his  Times,  8vo. 
16s.    Vol.  VII.     The  Apostolic  Age,  8vo. 

2  is. 

FAIRBAIRN  —  Works  by  Sir  W. 
Fairbairn,  Bart,  C.E. 

A  Treatise  on  Mills  and  Mill- 
work,  with  18  Plates  and  333  Woodcuts. 
1  vol.  Svo.  25-r. 

Useful  Information  for  Engi- 
neers. With  many  Plates  and  Wood- 
cuts.    3  vols,  crown  Svo.  31J.  6d. 

FARRAR. — Language  and  Lan- 
guages. A  Revised  Edition  of  Chapters 
on  Language  and  Families  0/ Speech.  By 
F.  W  Farrar,  D.D.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

FITZWYGRAM.  —  Horses       and 

Stables.  By  Major-General  Sir  F. 
Fitzwygram,  Bart.  With  39  pages  of 
Illustrations.     Svo.  10s.  6d. 

FOX. — The  Early  History  of 
Charles  James  Fox.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  G.  0.  Trevelyan,  M.P.  Library 
Edition,  8vo.  l8.r.  Cabinet  Edition, 
cr.  8vo.  6s. 

FRANCIS.—  A  Book  on  Angling; 

or,  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in  every 
branch ;  including  full  Illustrated  Lists 
of  Salmon  Flies.  By  Francis  Francis. 
Post  8vo.  Portrait  and  Plates,  PJJ. 


FREEMAN.— The  Historical  Geo- 
graphy of  Europe.  By  E.  A.  Free- 
man, D.C.L.  With  65  Maps.  2  vols. 
Svo.  3IJ-.  6d. 

FRENCH.  —  Nineteen  Centuries 
of  Drink  in  England,  a  History. 
By  Richard  Valpy  French,  D.C.L. 
LL.D.  F.S.A.  ;  Author  of  'The  History 
of  Toasting  '  &c.     Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

FROUDE. —  Works  by  James  A. 
Froude,  M.A. 

The  History  of  England,  from 
the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada. 

Cabinet  Edition,  12  vols.  cr.  Svo.  ^3.  12s. 
Popular  Edition,  12  vols.  cr.  8vo.  £2.  2s. 

Short  Studies  on  Great  Sub- 
jects.    4  vols,  crown  Svo.  24J. 

The  English  in  Ireland  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  3  vols,  crown 
Svo.  iSs. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  a  History  of  the 
first  Forty  Years  of  his  Life,  1795  to 
1835.     2  vols.  8vo.  32J. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  a  History  of  His 
Life  in  London  from  1834  to  his  death  in 
1881.  By  James  A.  Froude,  M.A.  with 
Portrait  engraved  on  steel.  2  vols,  8vo. 
32X. 

GANOT. —  Works  b\  Professor 
GANOT.  Translated  by  E.  Atkinson, 
Ph.D.  F.C.S. 

Elementary  Treatise  on  Phy- 
sics, for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools. 
With  5  Coloured  Plates  and  898  Wood- 
cuts.    Large  crown  Svo.  15^. 

Natural  Philosophy  for  Gene- 
ral Readers  and  Young  Persons. 
With  2  Plates  and  471  Woodcuts.  Crown 
Svo.  Js.  6d, 

GARDINER.—  IVorks  by  Samuel 
Rawson  Gardiner,  LL.D. 

History  of  England,  from  the 
Accession  of  James  I.  to  the  Outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  1603-1642.  Cabinet 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised.  10  vols, 
crown  Svo.  price  6s.  each. 

Outline  of  English  History, 
B.C.  55-A.D.  1880.  With  96  Woodcuts, 
fcp.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

%*  For  Professor  Gardiner's  other 
Works,  see  '  Epochs  of  Modern  History,' 
p.  9. 
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GARROD.  —  Works  by  Alfred 
Baring  Garrod,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

A  Treatise  on  Gout  and  Rheu- 
matic Gout  (Rheumatoid  Arthritis). 
With  6  Plates,  comprising  21  Figures 
(14  Coloured),  and  27  Illustrations  en- 
graved on  Wood      8vo.  21s. 

The  Essentials  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics.  Revised 
and  edited,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Author,  by  E.  B.  Baxter,  M. D.  F.  R.  C.  P. 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics in  King's  College,  London. 
Crown  8vo.  \2s,  6d. 

GOETHE.—  Faust.  Translated  by 
T.  E.  Webb,  LL.D.  Reg.  Prof,  of  Laws 
and  Public  Orator  in  the  Univ.  of 
Dublin.     8vo.  I2.c  6d. 

Fa  Ust.  A  New  Translation,  chiefly  in 
Blank  Verse  ;  with  a  complete  Introduc- 
tion and  Copious  Notes.  By  James 
Adey  Birds,  B.A.  F.G.S.  Large 
crown  8vo.  125.  6d. 

Fa  ust.  The  German  Text,  with  an 
English  Introduction  and  Notes  for  Stu- 
dents. By  Albert  M.  Selss,  M.A. 
Ph.D.     Crown  8vo.  5-r. 

GOODEVE.—  Works  by  T.  M.  Good- 
eve,  M.A. 

Principles  of  Mechanics.  With 
253  Woodcuts.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 

The  Elements  of  Mechanism. 
With  342  Woodcuts.     Crown  Svo.  65-. 

■GRANT. —  Works  by  Sir  Alexander 
Grant,  Bart.  LL.D.  D.C.L.  &c. 

The  Story  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  during  its  First  Three  Hun- 
dred Years.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
2  vols.  8vo.  36^. 

The  Ethics  of  Aristotle.  The 
Greek  Text  illustrated  by  Essays  and 
Notes.     2  vols.  8vo.  32.C 

RAY.  —  Anatomy,  Descriptive 
and  Surgical.  By  Henry  Gray, 
F.R.  S.  late  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  St. 
George's  Hospital.  With  557  large 
Woodcut  Illustrations.  Re-edited  by  T. 
Pickering  Pick,  Surgeon  to  St.  George's 
Hospital.     Royal  Svo.  30s. 

JREEN.— The  Works  of  Thomas 
Hill  Green,  late  Fellow  of  Balliol 
College,  and  Whyte's  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Edited  by  R.  L.  Nettleshtf,  Fellow 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  In  3  vols. 
Vol.  I. — Philosophical  Works.    Svo.  16s. 


I 


GREVILLE.  —  Journal  of  the 
Reigns  of  Iyixg  George  IV.  and  King 
William  IV.  By  the  late  C.  C.  F. 
Greville.  Edited  by  H.  Reeve,  C.B. 
3  vols.  8vo.  36.C 

GRIMSTON.— The  Hon.  Robert 
Grimston:  a  Sketch  of  his  Life.  By 
Frederick  Gale.  With  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo.  10s.  6</. 

GWILT. — An  Encyclopaedia  of 
Architecture,  Plistorical,  Theoretical, 
and  Practical.  By  Joseph  Gwilt,  F.S.A. 
Illustrated  with  more  than  1,100 
Engravings  on  Wrood.  Revised,  with 
Alterations  and  Considerable  Additions, 
by  Wyatt  Papworth.  Additionally 
illustrated  with  nearly  400  Wood  En- 
gravings by  O.  Jewitt,  and  nearly  200 
other  Woodcuts.     Svo.  52^.  6d. 

GROVE.— The  Correlation  of 
Physical  Forces.  By  the  Hon.  Sir 
W.  R.  Grove,  F.R.S.  &c.     Svo.  15.J. 

HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS.  —  Out- 
lines of  the  Life  of  Shakespeare. 
By  J.  O.  Halliwell-Phillipps,  F.R.S. 
Royal  8vo.  Js.  6d. 

HAMILTON.— Life  of  Sir  William 
R.  Hamilton,  Kt.  LL.D.  D.C.L. 
M.R.I. A.  &c.  Including  Selections  from 
his  Poems,  Correspondence,  and  Miscel- 
laneous Writings.  By  the  Rev.  R.  P. 
Graves,  M.A.  (3  vols.)  Vols.  I.  and 
II.  Svo.  15^.  each. 

HARTWIG.—  Works    by    Dr.     G. 
Hartwig. 

The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders. 
8vo.  with  many  Illustrations,  10s.  6d. 

The  Tropical  World.  With  about 
200  Illustrations.     Svo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Polar  World  ;  a  Description 
of  Man  and  Nature  in  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  Regions  of  the  Globe.  Maps, 
Plates,  and  Woodcuts.      Svo.  \os.  6d. 

The  Arctic  Regions  (extracted  from 
the  '  Polar  World  ').     4to.  6d.  sewed. 

The  Subterranean  World.  With 
Maps  and  Woodcuts.     Svo.  iar.  6d. 

The  Aerial  World;  a  Popular 
Account  of  the  Phenomena  and  Life  of 
the  Atmosphere.  Map,  Plates,  Wood- 
cuts.    Svo.  ioj-.  6d. 
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HARTE. —  Works  by  Bret  Harte, 
In  the   Carquinez  Woods.     Fcp. 

8vo.  2s.  boards ;  2s.  6d.   cloth. 

On  the  Frontier.    Three  Stories. 

i6mo.  \s. 
By    Shore    and    Sedge.      Three 

Stories.      l6mo.  is. 

HASSALL.  —  Works  by  Arthur 
Hill  Hassall,  M.D. 
The  Inhalation  Treatment  of 
Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Respira- 
tion, including  Consumption  ;  with  19 
Illustrationsof  Apparatus.  Cr.  Svo.  12^.  6d. 
San  Remo,  climatically  and  medically 
considered.  With  30  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.  55. 

HAUGHTON.  —  Six  Lectures  on 
Physical  Geography,  delivered  in  1876, 
with  some  Additions.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Haughton,  F.R.S.  M.D.  D.C.L.  With 
23  Diagrams.     Svo.  15.C 

HAVELOCK.  —  Memoirs  of  Sir 
Henry  Havelock,  K.C.B.  By  John 
Clark  Marshman.    Crown  Svo.  3*.  6d. 

HA  WARD.—  A  Treatise  on  Or- 
thopaedic Surgery.  By  J.  Warring- 
ton Haward,  F.R.C.S.  Surgeon  to  St. 
George's  Hospital.  With  30  Illustrations 
engraved  on  Wood.     Svo.  I2J-.  6d. 

HELMHOLTZ—  Works     by    Pro- 
fessor Helmholtz. 
Popular  Lectures  on  Scientific 

Subjects.  Translated  and  edited  by 
Edmund  Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.S. 
With  a  Preface  by  Professor  Tyndall, 
F.R.S.  and  68  Woodcuts.  2  vols. 
Crown  8vo.  1 5^.  or  separately,  7  s.  6d.  each. 
On  the  Sensations  of  Tone  as  a 
Physiological  Basis  for  the  Theory 
of  Music.  Translated  by  A.  J.  Ellis, 
F.R.S.  Second  English  Edition.  Royal 
Svo.  28j. 
HERSCHEL.— Outlines  of  Astro- 
nomy. By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel, 
Bart.  M.A.  With  Plates  and  Diagrams. 
Square  crown  Svo.  I2s. 

HEWITT.  —  Works  by  Graily 
Hewitt,  M.D. 

The  Diagnosis  and  Treatment 
of  Diseases  of  Women,  including 
the  Diagnosis  of  Pregnancy.  New 
Edition,  in  great  part  re-written  and 
much  enlarged,  with  211  Engravings  on 
Wood,  of  which  79  are  new  in  this  Edi- 
tion.    Svo.  24J. 

The  Mechanical  System  of  Ute- 
rine Pathology.  With  31  Life-size 
Illustrations  prepared  expressly  for  this 
Work.     Crown  4to.  Js.  6d. 


HICKSON.  —  Ireland  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century;  or,  The  Irish 
Massacres  of  164 1-2,  their  Causes  and 
Results.  By  Mary  Hickson.  With  a 
Preface  by  J.  A.  Froude,  M.A.  2  vols. 
Svo.  28s. 

HOBART.— The  Medical  Language 
OF  St.  Luke:  a  Proof  from  Internal 
Evidence  that  St.  Luke's  Gospel  and  the 
Acts  were  written  by  the  same  person, 
and  that  the  writer  was  a  Medical  Man, 
By  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Hobart,  LL.D, 
8vo.  \6s. 

HOLMES.—^  System  of  Surgery 

Theoretical  and  Practical,  in  Treatises  b} 
various  Authors.  Edited  by  Timothy 
Holmes,  M.A.  Surgeon  to  St.  George': 
Hospital  ;  and  J.  W.  Hulke,  F.R.S 
Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  Ii 
3  Volumes,  with  Coloured  Plates  anc 
Illustrations  on  Wood.  3  vols,  royal  8vo 
£A-  ¥• 

HOMER.— The  Iliad  of  Homer 
Homometrically  translated  by  C.  B.  Cay 
LEY.     Svo.  12s.  6d. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer.  The  Greel 
Text,  with  a  Verse  Translation,  by  W.  C 
Green,  M.A.  Vol.  I.  Books  I. -XI I 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

HOPKINS. — Christ  the  Consoler 

a  Book  of   Comfort  for   the  Sick.      B 
Ellice  Hopkins.     Fcp.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

HORSES  AND  ROADS;  or  How  t.| 

Keep  a  Horse  Sound  on  His  Legs.     B 
Free-Lance.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

HORT.— The  New  Pantheon,  or  ail 
Introduction  to  the  Mythology  of  thf 
Ancients.  By  W.  J.  Hort.  i8mc| 
2s.  6d. 

HOWITT.—  Visits  to  RemarkablX 
Places,  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  Scenel 
illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  Englisjj 
History  and  Poetry.  By  William 
Hovvitt.  With  80  Illustrations  engraveJ 
on  Wood.     Crown  8vo.  "js.  6d. 

HULL  AH. —  Works  by  John  Hul\ 

LAH,    LL.D. 

Course  of  Lectures  on  the  His\ 
tory  of  Modern  Music.     Svo.  8j\  6al 

Course  of  Lectures  on  the  TranX 
sition  Period  of  Musical  Historic 
Svo,  \os.  6d. 
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HUME. — The  Phil  osophica  l  J  For  ks 
of  David  Hume.  Edited  by  T.  H. 
Green,  M.A.  and  the  Rev.  T.  H. 
Grose,  M.A.  4  vols.  Svo.  56^.  Or 
separately,  Essays,  2  vols.  28.C  Treatise 
on  Human  Nature.     2  vols.  2Sj-. 

HUSBAND.  —  Examination  Ques- 
tions in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Bo- 
tany, Materia  Medic  a,  Surgery, 
Medicine,  Midwifery,  and  State- 
medicine.  Arranged  by  H.  A.  Hus- 
band, M.B.  M.C.  M.R.C.S.  L.S.A.  &c. 
32mo.  4s.  6d. 

IHGELOW.— Poetical  Works  of 
Jean  Ingelow.  Vols.  1  and  2.  Fcp. 
Svo,  12s.     Vol.  3.     Fcp.  Svo.   5-r. 

IN  THE  OLDEN   TIME.— A  Novel. 

By  the  Author  of  'Mademoiselle  Mori.' 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

JACKSON. — Aw  to  Engineering 
Solution.  By  Lowis  D'A.  Jackson, 
C.E.  With  in  Diagrams  and  5  Wood- 
cut Illustrations.     Svo.  21s. 

JAMESON.—  Works  by  Mrs.  Jame- 
son. 

Legends  of  the  Saints  and  Mar- 
tyrs. With  19  Etchings  and  1S7  Wood- 
cuts.    2  vols.  3IJ-.  6d. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna,  the 
Virgin  Mary  as  represented  in  Sacred 
and  Legendary  Art.  With  27  Etchings 
and  165  Woodcuts.     1  vol.  2\s, 

Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders. 
With  11  Etchings  and  88  Woodcuts. 
1  vol.  2\S. 

Histor  y  of  the  Sa  vio  ur,  His  Types 
and  Precursors.  Completed  by  Lady 
Eastlake.  With  13  Etchings  and  281 
Woodcuts.     2  vols.  42.C 

JEFFERIES.  —  Red  Deer.  By 
Richard  Jefferies.  Crown  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

JOHNSON.— The  Pa  tentee's  Man- 
ual ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice 
of  Letters  Patent,  for  the  use  of  Patentees 
and  Inventors.  By  J.  Johnson  and  J\ 
H.  Johnson.     Svo.  10s.  6d. 

OHNSTON.—  A  General  Diction- 
ary of  Geography,  Descriptive,  Physi- 
cal, Statistical,  and  Historical  ;  a  com- 
plete Gazetteer  of  the  World.  By  Keith 
Johnston.     Medium  Svo.  42^-. 

JONES.  —  The  Health  of  the 
Senses:  Sight,  Hearing,  Voice, 
Smell  and  Taste,  Skin  ;  with  Hints 
on  Health,  Diet,  Education,  Health  Re- 
sorts of  Europe,  &c.  By  H.  Macnaugh- 
ton  Jones,  M.  D.  Crown  Svo.  $s,  6d. 


JUKES. —  Works  by  the  Rev.  An- 

drew  Jukes. 

The  New  Man  and  the  Eternal 
Life.     Crown  8vo.  6.r. 

The  Types  of  Genesis.  Crown 
8vo.  7s.  6d. 

The  Second  Death  and  the  Re- 
stitution of  all  Things.  Crown  8vo, 
3-r.  6d. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Kingdom. 
Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

JUSTINIAN.— The  Institutes  of 

Justinian  ;  Latin  Text,  chiefly  that  of 
Iluschke,  with  English  Introduction, 
Translation,  Notes,  and  Summaiy.  By 
Thomas  C.  Sandars,  M.A.  Barrister- 
at-La\v.     Svo.  \%s. 

KALISCH.  —  Works  by  M.  M. 
Kalisch,  M.A. 

Bible  Studies.  Part  I.  The  Pro- 
phecies of  Balaam,  8vo.  10s.  6d.  Part 
II.     The  Book  of  Jonah.     Svo.  10s.  6d. 

Commentary  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; with  a  New  Translation.  Vol.1. 
Genesis,  8vo.  l8.r.  or  adapted  for  the 
General  Reader,  12s.  Vol.  II.  Exodus, 
15-r.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader, 
I2.r.  Vol.  III.  Leviticus,  Part  I.  15^.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8s. 
Vol.  IV.  Leviticus,  Part  II.  15.C  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8.r. 

Hebrew  Grammar.  With  Exer- 
cises. Part  I.  Svo.  12s.  6d.  Key,  5^. 
Part  II.    12s.  6d. 

KANT.  —  Critique  of  Practical 
Reason.  By  Emmanuel  Kant.  Trans- 
lated by  Thomas  Kingsmill  Abbott,  B.D. 
Svo.  12s.  6d. 

KERL. — A  Practical  Treatise  on 
Metallurgy.  By  Professor  Kerl. 
Adapted  from  the  last  German  Edition  by 
W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.  &c.  and  E.  Rohrig, 
Ph.D.  3  vols.  8vo.  with  625  Woodcuts, 
£4.  19.?. 

KILLICK. — Handbook  to  Mill's 
System  of  Logic.  By  the  Rev.  A.  H. 
Killick,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

KOLBE. — A  Short  Text-book  of 
Inorganic  Chemistry.  By  Dr.  Her- 
mann Kolbe.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  T.  S.  Humpidge,  Ph.D. 
With  a  Coloured  Table  of  Spectra  and 
66  Illustrations,     Crown  8vo.  p.  6d, 
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LANG.—  Works  by  Andrew  Lang, 

late  Fellow  of  Merlon  College. 
Custom  and  Myth;  Studies  of  Early 

Usage  and  Belief.    With  IS  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.  Js.  6d. 
The  Princess  Nobody:  a  Tale  of 

Fairyland.         After    the    Drawings     by 

Richard    Doyle,    printed   in   colours    by 

Edmund  Evans.     Post  4to.  $s.  boards. 
LATHAM.—  Works  by  Robert  G. 

Latham,  MA.  M.D. 
A  Dictionary   of    the   English 

LANGUAGE.     Founded  on  the  Dictionary 
of  Dr.  Johnson.     Four  vols.  410.  £7. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  English 
LANGUAGE.  Abridged  from  Dr.  Latham's 
Edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary.  One 
Volume.     Medium  8vo.  \i,s. 

Handbook  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
LECKY.—  Works  byW.E.H.  Lecky. 

History  of  England  in  the  i&th 
Century.      4   vols.    8vo.    1700- 1784, 

£3-  12s' 

The  Histor  yof  European  Morals 
from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne. 
2  vols,  crown  8vo.  16s. 

History  of  the  Rise  and  Lnflu- 
ence  of  the  Spirit  of  Nationalism 
in  Europe.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  16s. 

Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in 
Lreland.  —  Swift,  Flood,  Grattan, 
O'Connell.  Crown  8vo.  Js.  6d. 
LEWES.— The  History  of  Philo- 
sophy, from  Thales  to  Comte.  By 
George  Henry  Lewes.     2  vols,  8vo. 

LIDDELL  &  SCOTT.— A  Greek- 
English  Lexicon.  Compiled  by  H  en  ry 
George  Liddell,  D.D.  Dean  of  Christ 
Church  ;  and  Robert  Scott,  D.D.  Dean 
of  Rochester.      4to.  36.C 

LINDLEY     and     MOORE.  —  The 

Treasury  of  Botany,  or  Popular 
Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Edited  by  J.  Lindley,  F.R.S.  and  T. 
Moore,  F'.L.S.  With  274  Woodcuts 
and  20  Steel  Plates.  Two  Parts,  fcp. 
8vo.  12s. 

LIST.— The  National  System  of 
Political  Economy.  By  Friedrich 
List.  Translated  from  the  Original 
German  by  Sampson  S.  Lloyd,  M.P. 
8vo.   10s.  6d. 

LITTLE.— On  Ln-knee  Distortion 

{Genu  Valgum)  i  Its  Varieties  and  Treat- 
ment with  and  without  Surgical  Opera- 
tion. By  W.  J.  Little,  M.D.  Assisted 
by  Muiriiead  Little,  M.R.C.S.  With 
40  Illustrations.     8vo.  7s.  6d. 


LIVEING. —  Works  by  Robert  Live- 
ing,  M.A.  and  M.D.  Cantab. 

Handbook  on  Diseases  of  the 
Skin.  With  especial  reference  to  Diag- 
nosis and  Treatment.     Fcp.  8vo.  $s. 

Notes  on  the  Treatment  of  Skin 
Diseases.     i8mo.  3s. 

Elephantiasis  Grjecorum,  or 
True  Leprosy.     Crown  8vo.  4^.  6d. 

LLOYD. — A  Treatise  on  Magnet- 
ism, General  and  Terrestrial.  By  H. 
Lloyd,  D.D.  D.C.L.     8vo.  10s.  6d. 

LLOYD. — The  Science  of  Agricul- 
ture.    By  F.  J.  Lloyd.     8vo.  12s. 

LONGMAN.—  Works  by  William 
Longman,  F.S.A. 
Lectures  on  the  History  ol 
England  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Death  of  King  Edward  II.  Maps  anc 
Illustrations.  8vo.  15.C 
History  of  the  Life  and  Timei 
of  Edward  LLI.  With  9  Maps,  t 
Plates,  and  16  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  8vo.  28* 

LONGMAN. —  Works  by  Frederick 

W.  Longman,  Balliol  College,  Oxon 

Chess  Openings.     Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d 

Frederick  the  Great  and   thj 

Seven  Years'  War.     With  2  Coloure< 

Maps.     8vo.  2s.  6d. 

A    New   Pocket  Dictionary   oi 

the    German    and    English    Laa 

GUAGES.     Square  l8mo.  2s.  6d. 

LONGMAN'S    MAGAZINE.       Pub 

lished  Monthly.     Price  Sixpence. 
Vols.  1-5,  Svo.  price  5^.  each. 
LONGMORE.— Gunshot  Injuries 

Their  History,  Characteristic  Features 
Complications,  and  General  Treatment 
By  Surgeon-General  T.  Longmore,  C.B 
F.R.C.S.  With  58  Illustrations.  Svo 
price  3 1  s.  6d. 

LOUDON.—  Works  by  J.  C.Loudoa 

F.L.S. 

Encyclopedia     of     Gardening 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticulture 
Floriculture,    Arboriculture,    and   Land 
scape  Gardening.    With  1,000  Woodcuts 
8vo.  2 1  s. 

Encyclopedia   of  Agriculture 

the  Laying-out,  Improvement,  am 
Management  of  Landed  Property;  th 
Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the  Produc 
tions  of  Agriculture.  With  1,  ioo  Wood 
cuts.  8vo.  21s. 
Encyclopedia  of  Plants;  th< 
Specific  Character,  Description,  Culture 
History,  &c.  of  all  Plants  found  in  Grca 
Britain.  With  12,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  42.r 
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^UBBOCK.— The  Origin  of  Civili- 
zation and  the  Primitive  Condition 
of  Man.  By  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart. 
M.P.  F.R.S.     8vo.  Woodcuts,  i&r. 

,YRA  GERMANICA  ;  Hymns  Trans- 

lated    from    the    German    by    Miss    C. 
WlNKWORTH.      Fcp.  8vo.  5.?. 

IACALISTER.—  An  Introduction 
to  the  Systematic  Zoology  and 
Morphology  of  Vertebrate  Ani- 
mals. By  A.  Macalister,  M.D. 
With  28  Diagrams.     Svo.  icw.  6d. 

[ACAULAY.  —  IVOR KS  A ND 
LIFE  OF  LORD  MAC  A  ULA  Y. 

HISTOR  Y  OF  ENGLAND  from 
the  Accession  of  James  the  Second  : 
Student's  Edition,  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  \2s. 
People's  Edition,  4  vols,  crown  Svo.  16s. 
Cabinet  Edition,  8  vols,  post  Svo.  48.?. 
Library  Edition,  5  vols.  Svo.  £4. 

CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS,  with  LAYS  of 
ANCIENT  ROME,  in  1  volume : 

Authorised  Edition,  crown  Svo.  2s.  6d.   or 

y.  6d.  gilt  edges. 
Popular  Edition,  crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL 
ESS  A  YS: 

j  Student's  Edition,  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 
I  People's  Edition,  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  8s. 
!  Cabinet  Edition,  4  vols,  post  8vo.  24.C 
j  Library  Edition,  3  vols.  Svo.  36s. 

\ESSA  YS  which  may  be  had  separ- 
ately price  6d.  each  sewed,  is.  each  cloth  : 
Addison  and  Walpole. 
Frederick  the  Great. 
Croker's  Boswell's  Johnson. 

IHallam's  Constitutional  History. 
Warren  Hastings. 

The  Earl  of  Chatham  (Two  Essays). 
Ranke  and  Gladstone. 
Milton  and  Machiavelli. 
Lord  Bacon. 
1  Lord  Clive. 

Lord  Byron,  and  The  Comic  Dramatists  of 
the  Restoration. 


(The  Essay  on  Warren  Hastings  annotated 

by  S.  Hales,  is.  6d. 
I  The    Essay   on   Lord   Clive   annotated  by 

H.  COURTHOPE-BOWEN,  M.A.  2S.  6d. 

SPEECHES: 

People's  Edition,  crown  Svo.  y.  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS 

Library  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.   Portrait,  21s. 
People's  Edition,  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

[Continued  above. 


M AC AUL AY  —  W ORKS  A  ND 
LIFE  OF  LORD  MAC  A  ULA  Y 

— continued. 

LA  YS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME,  &*c. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Scharf,  fcp.  4to.  10s.  6d. 
Popular    Edition, 

fcp.  4to.  6d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 
Illustrated  by  J.  R.   Weguelin,  crown  Svo. 

3-f.  6d.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 
Cabinet  Edition,  post  8vo.  3^.  6d. 
Annotated   Edition,    fcp.    Svo.    is.   sewed, 

is.  6d.  cloth,  or  2s.  6d.  cloth  extra,  gilt 

edges. 

SELECTIONS      FROM      THE 

Writings  of  Lord  Macaulay.  Edi- 
ted, with  Occasional  Notes,  by  the  Right 
Hon.  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  M.P.  Crown 
Svo.  6s. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS 

and  Speeches: 

Student's  Edition,  in  One  Volume,  crown 
Svo.  6s. 

Cabinet  Edition,  including  Indian  Penal 
Code,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Poems,  4  vols,  post  8vo.  24s. 

THE    COMPLETE   WORKS  of 

Lord  Macaulay.     Edited  by  his  Sister, 

Lady  Trevelyan. 
Library    Edition,    with    Portrait,    8    vols. 

demy  8vo.  ^5.  $s. 
Cabinet  Edition,  16  vols,  post  Svo.  £4.  16s. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  of 
Lord  Macaulay.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
G.  O.  Trevelyan,  M.P. 

Popular  Edition,  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  6s. 

Cabinet  Edition,  2  vols,  post  Svo.  12s. 

Library  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait, 
Z6s. 

MACDONALD,—  Works  by  George 
Macdonald,  LL.D. 

Unspoken  Sermons.  Second  Series. 

Crown  Svo.  Js.  6d. 

A  Book  of  Strife,  in  the  form 

of  The  Diary  of  an  Old  Soul: 
Poems.     i2mo.  6s. 

Hamlet.  A  Study  with  the  Text  of 
the  Folio  of  1623.     8vo.  12s. 

MACFARREN.—  Lectures  on  Har- 
mony, delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
By  Sir  G.  A.  Macfarren.     Svo.  12s. 

MACKENZIE.—  On  the  Use  of  the 

Laryngoscope  in  Diseases  of  the 
Throat ;  with  an  Appendix  on  Rhino- 
scopy. By  Morell  Mackenzie,  M.D. 
Lond.  With  47  Woodcut  Illustrations. 
Svo.  6s, 
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MACLEOD.—  Works  by  Henry  D. 

MACLEOD,    M.A. 

Principles  of  Economical  Philo- 
sophy. In  2  vols.  Vol.  I.  Svo.  15-r. 
Vol.  II.  Part  i.  i2.r. 

The  Elements  of  Economics.  In 
2  vols.  Vol.  I.  crown  8vo.  "]s.  6d.  Vol. 
II.  crown  Svo. 

The  Elements  of  Banning. 
Crown  8vo.  $s. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Banking.    Vol.  I.  Svo.  12s.    Vol.  II. 

Elements  of  Political  Economy. 

8vo.  ids. 

Economics  for    Beginners.     8vo. 

2s.  6d. 
Lectures  on  Credit  and  Banning. 

Svo.  5-r. 

MACNAMARA.  —  Himalayan  and 

Sub- Him ala  van  Districts  op  British 
India,  their  Climate,  Medical  Topo- 
graphy, and  Disease  Distribution.  By 
F.  N.  Macnamara,  M.D.  With  Map 
and  Fever  Chart.     8vo.  21s. 

Mcculloch.  —  the  dictionary 

of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Navi- 
gation of  the  late  J.  R.  McCulloch, 
of  H.M.  Stationery  Office.  Latest  Edi- 
tion, containing  the  most  recent  Statistical 
Information  by  A.  J.  Wilson,  i  vol. 
medium  8vo.  with  1 1  Maps  and  30  Charts, 
price  63-r.  cloth,  or  7OJ.  strongly  half- 
bound  in  russia. 

MAHAFFY. — A  History  of  Clas- 
sical Greek  Literature.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  P.  Mahaffy,  M.A.  Crown  Svo. 
Vol.  I.  Poets,  p.  6d.  Vol.  II.  Prose 
Writers,  Js.  6d. 

MALMESBURY.—  Memoirs  of  an 
Ex-minister:  an  Autobiography.  By 
the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  G.C.B.  Cheap 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  Js.  6d. 

MANNING.— The  Temporal  Mis- 
s ion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ;  or,  Reason 
and  Revelation.  By  H.  E.  Manning, 
D.D.  Cardinal- Archbishop.  Crown  Svo. 
Ss.  6d. 

THE  MARITIME  ALPS  AND  THEIR 

SEABOARD.  By  the  Author  of  '  Vera,' 
'  Blue  Roses,'  &c.  With  14  Full-page 
Illustrations  and  15  Woodcuts  in  the  Text. 
Svo.  21;. 
MARTINEAU.—  Works  by  James 
Ma  R  TINE  A  u,  D.D. 
Hours  of  Thought  on  Sacred 
THINGS.  Two  Volumes  of  Sermons. 
2  vols,  crown  Svo.   Js.  6d.  each. 

Endeavours  after  the  Christian 
Life,     Discourses.     Crown  Svo.  7-r.  6d. 


MAUNDER'S  TREASURIES. 

Biographical  Treasury.  Reco: 
structed,  revised,  and  brought  down 
the  year  1882,  by  W.  L.  R.  Cati 
Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

Treasury  of  Natural  Histori 
or,  Popular  Dictionary  of  Zoology.  Fc 
8vo.  with  900  Woodcuts,  6s. 

Treasury  of  Geography,  Physicr 
Historical,  Descriptive,  and  Politic; 
With  7  Maps  and  16  Plates.    Fcp.  Svo. 

Historical  Treasury:  Outlines 
Universal  History,  Separate  Histories 
all  Nations.  Revised  by  the  Rev.  Sir 
W.  Cox,  Bart.  M.A.     Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

Treasury  of  Knowledge  ai 
Library  of  Reference.  Comprisi 
an  English  Dictionary  and  Gramm; 
Universal  Gazetteer,  Classical  Dictiona: 
Chronology,  Law  Dictionary,  &c. 
Svo.  6s. 

Scientific  and  Literary  Tre 
sury:  a  Popular  Encyclopaedia  of  Scien 
Literature,  and  Art.     Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

The  Treasury  of  Bible  Kno 
ledge  ;  being  a  Dictionary  of  the  Boo 
Persons,  Places,  Events,  and  other  matt 
of  which  mention  is  made  in  Holy  Scr 
ture.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Ayre,  M.A.  W 
5  Maps,  15  Plates,  and  300  Woodci 
Fcp.  Svo.  6.f. 

The  Treasury  of  Botany, 
Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegeta 
Kingdom.  Edited  by  J.  Lindley,  F.R 
and  T.  Moore,  F.  L.  S.  With  274  Wo. 
cuts  and  20  Steel  Plates.  Two  Pai 
fcp.  Svo.  I2.r. 

MAXWELL.-Don  John   of  Ai 

tria  ;  or,  Passages  from  the  IIist< 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  1547-15! 
By  the  late  Sir  William  Stirli 
Maxwell,  Bart.  K.T.  With  numen 
Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood.  Libr. 
Edition.     2  vols,  royal  Svo.  42^. 

MAY. —  Works  by  the  Right  He 
Sir  Thomas Erskine Ma  y,  K.  C. 

The  Constitutional  History 
England   since    the   Accession- 
George  111.  1760-1S70.    3  vols,  cro- 
Svo.  iSj. 

Democracy  in  Europe  ;  aHistoi 
2  vols.  Svo.  32^. 

MELVILLE.— The  Novels  of  G. 


JVhyte  Melville 
or  is.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Gladiators. 

The  Interpreter. 

Good  for  Nothing. 

The  Queen's  Maries, 


is.   each,   sewe 

Holmby  House. 
Kate  Coventry. 
Digby  Grand. 
General  Bounce. 
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MENDELSSOHN.— The  Letters  of 
Felix  Mendelssohn.  Translated  by 
Lady  Wallace.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  \os. 

MERIVALE.—  Works  by  the  Very 
Rev.  Charles  Merivale,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Ely. 

^fflSTORY    OF     THE    ROMANS    UNDER 
the  Empire.     8  vols,  post  8vo.  485. 

The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Repub- 
lic :  a  Short  History  of  the  Last  Cen- 
tury of  the  Commonwealth.    i2mo.  Js.  6d. 

General  History  of  Rome 
B-  c.  753  TO  a.d.  476.    Crown  8vo 

The  Roman  Triumvirates. 
Maps.     Fcp.  8vo.  zs.  6d. 

MILES.   —   Works 
Miles. 

The  Horse's  Foot,  and  How  to 
keep  it  Sound.     Imp.  8vo.  \2s.  6d. 

Stables  and  Stable  Fittings. 
Imp.  8vo.  with  13  Plates,  i$s. 

Remarks  on  Horses'  Teeth,  ad- 
dressed to  Purchasers.     Tost  8vo.  is.  6d. 

Plain  Treatise  on  Horse-shoe- 
ing.    Post  Svo.  Woodcuts,  2s.  6d. 

MILL. — Analysis  of  the  Pheno- 
mena of  the  Human  Mind.  By 
James  Mill.  With  Notes,  Illustra- 
tive and  Critical.     2  vols.  Svo.  28j. 


FROM 
"]s.  6d. 

With 


by     William 


ohn   Stuart 


MILL.—  Works    by  Jl 

Mill. 
Principles  of  Political  Economy. 

Library  Edition,  2  vols.  Svo.  30J. 

People's  Edition,  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  Jr. 

A  System  of  Logic,  Ratiocinative 
and  Inductive. 
Library  Edition,  2  vols.  Svo.  25J. 
People's  Edition,  crown  Svo.  $s. 

On  Liberty.     Crown  8vo.  is.  \d. 

On  Representa  tive  Go  vernment. 
Crown  Svo.  2s. 

Autobiography,  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

[Essays  on  some  Unsettled  Ques- 
'  tions  of  Political  Economy.     Svo. 

6s.  6a. 
Utilitarianism.     8vo.  5s. 
The  Subjection  of  Women.  Crown 

8vo.  6s. 
..Examination    of    Sir      William 

Hamilton's  Philosophy.     Svo.  16s. 
'Dissertations  and    Discussions. 

4  vols.  8vo.  £2.  6s.  6d. 
Wature,  the  Utility  of  Religion, 

and    Theism.       Three    Essays.      Svo. 

5* 


MILLER.—  Works  by  W.  Allen 
Miller,  M.D.  LL.D. 

The  Elements  of  Chemistry, 
Theoretical  and  Practical  Re-edited, 
with  Additions,  by  II.  Macleod,  F.C.S. 
3  vols.  8vo. 

Part     I.  Chemical  Physics,  16s. 
Part    II.  Inorganic  Chemisty,  24^. 
Part  III.  Organic  Chemistry,  31*.  6d. 

An  Lntroduction  to  the  Study 
of  Inorganic  Chemistry.  With  71 
Woodcuts.     Fcp.  Svo.  3-r.  6d. 

MILLER.  —  Readings  in  Social 
Economy.  By  Mrs.  F.  Fenwick 
Miller.     Crown  Svo.  zs. 

MITCHELL.— .4  Manual  of  Prac- 
tical Assaying.  By  John  Mitchell, 
F.C.S.  Revised,  with  the  Recent  Dis- 
coveries incorporated.  By  W.  Crookes, 
F.  R.S.     Svo.  Woodcuts,  31/.  6d. 

MODERN  NOVELIST'S    LIBRARY 

(THE).     Price  2s.  each  boards,  or  2s.  6d. 
each  cloth  : — ■ 
By  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  K.G. 

Endymion. 


Henrietta  Temple. 
Contarini  Fleming,  &c. 
Alroy,  Ixion,  &c. 
The  Young  Duke,  &c. 
Vivian  Grey,  &c. 


Lothair. 

Coningsby. 

Sybil. 

Tancred. 

Venetia. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
In  Trust. 

By  James  Payn. 
Thicker  than  Water. 

By  Bret  Harte. 

In  the  Carquinez  Woods. 

By  Anthony  Trollope. 
Barchester  Towers. 
The  Warden. 

By  Various  Writers. 

The  Atelier  du  Lys.     By  the  Author  of 
'  Mademoiselle  Mori.' 

Athcrstone  Priory.     By  L.  N.  Coffiyn. 

The  Burgomaster's   Family.     By  E.   C. 
W.  Van  Walree. 

Elsa    and    her    Vulture.      By    W.    Van 
Ilillern. 

Mademoiselle  Mori.     By  the  Author  of 
'The  Atelier  du  Lys.' 

The  Six  Sisters  of  the  Valleys.     By  Rev. 
W.  Bramley-Moore,  M.A. 

Unawares.     By  the  Author  of  '  The  Rose- 
Garden,' 

MONSELL. — Spiritual  Songs  for 
the  Sunda  ys  and  Holida  ys  through- 
out the  Year.  By  J.  S.  B.  Monsell, 
LL.D.     Fcp.  Svo.  5.<\     1 81110.  2.c. 
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MOORE.— The  Works  of  Thomas 
Moore. 

Lalla  Rookh,  Tenniel's  Edition, 
with  68  Woodcut  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.  \os.  6d. 

Irish  Melodies,  Maclise's  Edition, 
with  161  Steel  Plates.     Super-royal  8vo. 

2 1  J. 

W.O'REllEk'D.-CLINICALRESEARCHES 
on  Disease  in  India.  By  Charles 
Morehead,  M.D.  Surgeon  to  the  Jam- 
setjee  Jeejeebhoy  Hospital.     8vo.  2\s. 

WOTLEX.—  JVORKS      BY     THE     REV. 

Thomas  Mozley,  M.A. 
Reminiscences  chiefly  of   Oriel 
College  and  the  Oxford  Movement. 
2  vols,  crown  8vo.  i8j. 

Reminiscences  chiefly  of  Towns, 
Villages,  and  Schools.  2  vols,  crown 
Svo.  18s. 

MULLER.  —  Works     by    F.    Max 

MiJLLER,  M.A. 

Biographica l  Essa  \ Ts.     Crown  8 vo. 

7-r.  6d. 

Selected  Essays  on  Language, 
Mythology  and  Religion.  2  vols, 
crown  Svo.  16s. 

Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  16s, 

India,  What  Can  it  Teach  Us? 
A  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  before  the 
University  of  Cambridge.      8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Hibbert  Lectures  on  the  Origin 
and  Growth  of  Religion,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  Religions  of  India.  Crown 
8vo.  Js.  6d. 

Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Religion:  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution.     Crown  8vo.  Js.  6d. 

A  Sanskrit  Grammar  for  Begin- 
ners, in  Devanagari  and  Roman  Letters 
throughout.     Royal  8vo.  *js.  6d. 

MURCHISON.—  Works  by  Charles 
Murchison,  M.D.  LL.D.  &-r. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Continued 
Fevers  of  Great  Britain.  Revised 
by  W.  Cayley,  M.D.  Physician  to  the 
Middlesex  Hospital.  8vo.  with  numerous 
Illustrations,  25.C 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Diseases 
of  the  Liver,  Jaundice,  and  Abdom- 
inal Dropsy.  Revised  by  T.  Lauder 
Brunton,  M.D.  8vo.  with  numerous 
Illustrations,  24.?. 


NEISON.— The  Moon,  and  the  Con- 
dition and  Configurations  of  its  Surface. 
By  E.  Neison,  F.R.A.S.  With  26 
Maps  and  5  Plates.   Medium  Svo.  31J.  6d. 

NEVILE.—  Works  by  George  Ne- 
vile,  M.A. 

Horses  and  Riding.    With  31  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo.  6.r. 

Farms    and    Farming.      With    9 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 


NEWMAN.—  Works  by  Cardinal 

Newman. 

Apologia  pro  VitA  SuA.  Crow 
8vo.  6.?. 

The  Idea  of  a  University  definei 
and  illustrated.     Crown  Svo.  is. 

Historical  Sketches.  3  vol 
crown  Svo.  6s.  each. 

Discussions  and  Arguments  o. 
Various  Subjects.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

An  Essa  y  on  the  Development  o 
Christian  Doctrine.    Crown  Svo.  6 

Certain  Difficulties  felt  b 
Anglicans  in  Catholic  Teacui\ 
Considered.  Vol.  1,  crown  8vo.  "js.  6a 
Vol.  2,  crown  8vo.  5^.  6d. 

The  Via  Media  of  the  Anglica 
Church,  illustrated   in  Lecture 
&>c.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 


Essays,  Critical  and  Historical 
2  vols,  crown  Svo.  I2J. 

Essays  on  Biblical  and  on  Eccli 
siastical  Miracles.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

An  Essay  in  Aid  of  a  Gramma 
of  Assent,     p.  6d. 

NEW    TESTAMENT  (THE)  of    01 

Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Illu 
trated  with  Engravings  on  Wood  aft< 
Paintings  by  the  Early  Masters  chiefly  of  tl 
Italian  School.  New  and  Cheaper  Editioi 
4to.  2 1  s.  cloth  extra,  or  42.5-.  morocco. 

NOBLE.— The  Russian  Revolt 
its  Causes,  Condition,  and  Prospect 
By  Edmund  Noble.     Fcp.  8vo.  5^. 

NORTHCOTT.—  Lathes  and  TurA 

TNG,  Simple,  Mechanical,  and  Ornameil 
tal.  By  W.  H.  Northcott.  With  33I 
Illustrations.     Svo.  iSs. 


I 


!P 


OLIPHANT. 


Madam.     A   Novel 


By  Mrs.  Olii'Iiant.     Crown  Svo.  3.?.  6.1 
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OWEN. — The  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology  of  the 
Vertebrate  Animals.  By  Sir 
Richard  Owen,  K.C.B.  &c.  With  1,472 
Woodcuts.     3  vols.  8vo.  £3.  13s.  6 d. 

TAGET.—  JVoxa's  by  Sir  James 
Paget,  Bart.  F.R.S.  D.C.L.  &>& 

Clinical  Lectures  and  Essays. 
Edited  by  F.  Howard  Marsh,  Assistant- 
Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
8vo.  15-f. 

\  Lectures  on  Surgical  Patho- 
logy. Delivered  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  of  England.  Re  edited  by 
the  Author  and  W.  Turner,  M.B. 
8vo.  with  131  Woodcuts,  21s. 

PASOLINL—  Memoir  of  Count 
Giuseppe  Pasoli.vi,  late  President 
of  the  Senate  of  Italy.  Compiled 
by  his  Son.  Translated  and  Abridged 
by  the  Dowager-Countess  of  Dal- 
housie.     With  Portrait.     Svo.     16s. 

PASTEUR.—  Louis  Pasteur,  his  Life 
and  Labours.  By  his  Son-in-Law. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Lady 
Claud  Hamilton.     Crown  8vo.  Js.  6d. 

PEEL. — A  Highland  Gathering. 
By  E.  Lennox  Peel.  With  31  Illus- 
trations engraved  on  Wood  by  E. 
Whymper  from  original  Drawings  by 
Charles  Whymper.     Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

PENNELL.— 'From  Gra ve to  Gay' : 

a  Volume  of  Selections  from  the  complete 
Poems  of  H.  Cholmondeley-Pennell, 
Author  of  '  Puck  on  Pegasus '  &c.  Fcp. 
Svo.  6s. 


p 


EREIRA. — Materia  Medic  a  and 
Therapeutics.  By  Dr.  Pereira. 
Abridged,  and  adapted  for  the  use  of 
Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Practitioners 
and  Students.  Edited  by  Professor  R. 
Bentley,  M.R.C.S.  F.L.S.  and  by 
Professor  T.  Redwood,  Ph.D.  F.C.S. 
With  126  Woodcuts,  8vo.  25J. 

ERRY.—  A  Popular  Introduc- 
tion to  the  History  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Sculpture,  designed  to  Promote 
the  Knowledge  and  Appreciation  of  the 
Remains  of  Ancient  Art.  By  Walter 
C.  Perry.  With  268  Illustrations. 
Square  crown  8vo.  31s.  6d. 


IESSE. — The  Art  of  Perfumery, 

and  the  Methods  of  Obtaining  the  Odours 
of  Plants ;  with  Instructions  for  the 
Manufacture  of  Perfumes,  &c.  By  G. 
W.  S.  Piesse,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  With 
96  Woodcuts,  square  crown  Svo.  21s. 


POLE. — The  Theory  of  the  Mo- 
dern Scientific  Game  of  Whist. 
By  W.  Pole,  F.R.S.     Fcp.  Svo.  is.  6d. 

PROCTOR.—  Works  by  P.  A.  Proc- 
tor. 

The  Sun ;  Ruler,  Light,  Fire,  and 
Life  of  the  Planetary  System.  With 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.      Crown  8vo.  14^. 

The  Orbs  Around  Us  ;  a  Series  of 
Essays  on  the  Moon  and  Planets,  Meteors 
and  Comets.  With  Chart  and  Diagrams, 
crown  Svo.  "js.  6d. 

Other  Worlds  than  Ours ;  The 
Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied  under  the 
Light  of  Recent  Scientific  Researches. 
With  14  Illustrations,  crown  Svo.  iar.  6d. 

The  Moon  ;  her  Motions,  Aspects, 
Scenery,  and  Physical  Condition.  With 
Plates,  Charts,  Woodcuts,  and  Lunar 
Photographs,  crown  8vo.  \os.  6d. 

Universe  of  Stars;  Presenting 
Researches  into  and  New  Views  respect- 
ing the  Constitution  of  the  Heavens. 
With  22  Charts  and  22  Diagrams,  8vo. 
IOJ.  6d. 

Larger  Star  Atlas  for  the  Library, 
in  12  Circular  Maps,  with  Introduction 
and  2  Index  Pages.  Folio,  l$s.  or  Maps 
only,  12s.  6d. 

New  Star  Atlas  for  the  Library, 

the  School,  and  the  Observatory,  in  12 
Circular  Maps  (with  2  Index  Plates). 
Crown  8vo.  $s. 

Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours; 

Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects, 
Natural  Phenomena,  &c.  3  vols,  crown 
Svo.  Is.  6d.  each. 

Studies  of    Venus- Transits  ;  an 

Investigation  of  the  Circumstances  of  the 
Transits  of  Venus  in  1874  and  1882. 
With  7  Diagrams  and  10  Plates.    Svo.  $s. 

Transits  of  Venus.  A  Popular 
Account  of  Past  and  Coming  Transits 
from  the  First  Observed  by  Horrocks  in 
1639  to  the  Transit  of  2012.  With  20 
Lithographic  Plates  (12  Coloured)  and  38 
Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood,  8vo.  8s. 6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Cycloid  and 
on  all  Forms  of  Cycloidal  Curves, 
and  on  the  use  of  Cycloidal  Curves  in 
dealing  with  the  Motions  of  Planets, 
Comets,  &c.  &c.  With  161  Diagrams. 
Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Pleasant  Ways  in  Science,  with 

numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  6.? 

Myths  and  Marvels  of  Astro- 
nomy, with  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Continued  on  next  page. 
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PROCTOR—  Works  by  R.  A.  Proc- 
tor— continued. 
THE    'KNOWLEDGE'    LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  Richard  A.  Proctor. 

How  to  Play  Whist:  with  the 
Laws  and  Etiquette  of  Whist ; 
Whist  Whittlings,  and  Forty  fully-anno- 
tated Games.  By  •  Five  of  Clubs  ' 
(R.  A.  Proctor).     Crown  8vo.  5j. 

Science  Byways.  A  Series  of  Fa- 
miliar Dissertations  on  Life  in  Other 
Worlds.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Poetry  of  Astronomy.  A 
Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on  the  Heavenly 
Bodies.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Nature  Studies.  Reprinted  from 
Knoivlcdge.  By  Grant  Allen,  An- 
drew Wilson,  Thomas  Foster, 
Edward  Clodd,  and  Richard  A. 
Proctor.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Leisure  Readings.  Reprinted  from 
Knowledge,  By  Edward  Clodd, 
Andrew  Wilson,  Thomas  Foster, 
A.  C.  Runyard,  and  Richard  A. 
Proctor.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Stars  in  their  Seasons. 
An  Easy  Guide  to  a  Knowledge  of  the 
Star  Groups,  in  Twelve  Large  Maps.  By 
Richard  A.  Proctor.   Imperial  8vo.  5-s-. 

QUAIN'S  ELEMENTSof  ANATOMY. 

The  Ninth  Edition.  Re-edited  by  Allen 
Thomson,  M.D.  LL.D.  F.R.S.S.  L.  &  E. 
Edward  Albert  Schafer,  F.R.S.  and 
George  Dancer  Thane.  With  up- 
wards of  1,000  Illustrations  engraved  on 
Wood,  of  which  many  are  Coloured. 
2  vols.  8vo.  iSj-.  each. 

QUAIN. — A  Dictionary  of  Medi- 
cine. By  Various  Writers.  Edited  by  R. 
Quain,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  With  138 
Woodcuts.  Medium  8vo.  3U.  6d.  cloth, 
or  ips.  half-russia ;  to  be  had  also  in 
2  vols.  345-.  cloth. 

RAWLINSON.  —  The  Seventh 
Great  Oriental  Monarchy ;  or,  a 
History  of  the  Sassanians.  By  G.  Raw- 
LINSon,  M.A.  With  Map  and  95  Illus- 
trations.    8vo.  28j. 

READER.—  Works    by   Emily   E. 
Reader. 
Voices    from    Flower-Land,     in 
Original  Couplets.     A  Birthday-Book  and 
Language  of  Flowers.    l6mo.  2s.  6d.  limp 
cloth  ;  7,s.  6d.  roan,  gilt  edges,  or  in  vege- 
table vellum,  gilt  top. 
Fairy  Prince  Follow-my-Lead  ; 
or,   the  Magic  Bracelet.     Illustrated 
by  Wm,  Reader.  Cr.  8vo.  is.  gilt  edges. 


REEVE.  —  Cookery  and  House- 
keeping. By  Mrs.  Henry  Reeve.  With 
8  Coloured  Plates  and  37  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo.  ys.  6d. 

RICH. — A  Dictionary  of  Roman  & 

Greek  Antiquities.  With  2, 000  Wood 

cuts.    By  A.  Rich,  B.A.    Cr.  8vo.  7^.  6d. 

RIVERS.  —  Works     by      Thomas 

Rivers. 

The  Orchard-House.    Crown  8vo. 

with  25  Woodcuts,  5-r. 
The     Rose     Amateur's     Guide. 
Fcp.  8vo.  4-r.  6d. 
ROGERS.—  Works  by  Hy.  Rogers. 
The  Eclipse  of  Faith  ;  or,  a  Visil 

to  a  Religious  Sceptic.     Fcp.  8vo.  Jr. 
Defence     of     the     Eclipse    01 
Faith.     Fcp.  8vo.  3.?.  6d. 
ROGET. — Thesaurus   of   Englisl 
Words  and  Phrases.    By  Peter  M 
Roget,  M.D.     Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

RONALDS.  —  The  Fly- Fish er\ 
Entomology.  By  Alfred  Ronalds 
With  20  Coloured  Plates.     8vo.  14J. 

SALTER. — Dental  Pathology  ani 
Surgery.  By  S.  J.  A.  Salter,  M.B 
F.R.S.  With  133  Illustrations.  8vo.  iSj 

SCHAFER.  —  The  Essentials  a 
Histology,  Descriptive  and  PracTi 
CAL.  For  the  use  of  Students.  By  E 
A.  Schafer,  F.R.S.  With  281  Illus 
trations.  8vo.  6s.  or  Interleaved  wit 
Drawing  Paper,  8s.  6d. 

SCHELLEN. — Spectrum  Analysi 
in  its  Application  to  Terrestria 
Substances,  and  the  Physical  Constitt 
tion  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies.  Familiarl 
explained  by  the  late  Dr.  H.  SchelleI'; 
Translated  from  the  Third  Enlarged  an 
Revised  German  Edition  by  Jane  an 
Caroline  Lassell.  Edited,  with  Note; 
by  Capt.  W.  De  W.  Abney,  R. 
Second  Edition.  With  14  Plates  (indue 
ing  Angstrom's  and  Cornu's  Maps)  an 
291  Woodcuts.     8vo.  3 1  j.  6d, 

SCOTT. — The  Farm-Valuer.      B 

John  Scott.     Crown  8vo.  $s. 
SEEBOHM. —  Works  by  Frederic. 
Seebohm. 
The   Oxford   Reformers — Jon. 
Colet,  Erasmus,  and  Thomas  More 
a  History  of  their  Fellow-Work.      8vc 
14J. 
The  English  Village  Communit 

Examined  in  its  Relations  to  the  Manorii 
and  Tribal  Systems,  &c,     13  Maps  an 
Plates.     8vo.  16s. 
The  Era  of  the  Protestant Revc\ 
LUTION.     With  Map.     Fcp.  8vo.  2s 
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IENNETT.— The  Marine  Steam 
ENGINB  ;  a  Treatise  for  the  use  of  Engi- 
neering Students  and  Officers  of  the  Royal 
Navy.  By  Richard  Sennett,  Chief 
Engineer,  Royal  Navy.  With  244  Illus- 
trations.    8vo.  2 1  s. 

JEWELL. —  Works    by  Elizabeth 

M.  Sewell. 
Mtor/es     and      Tales.       Cabinet 
Edition,  in  Eleven  Volumes,  crown  8vo. 
35.  6d.   each,  in   cloth   extra,   with   gilt 
edges : — 

Amy  Herbert.       Gertrude. 

The  Earl's  Daughter. 

The  Experience  of  Life. 

A  Glimpse  of  the  World. 

Cleve  Hall.     Ivors. 

Katharine  Ashton. 

Margaret  Percival. 

Laneton  Parsonage.     Ursula. 

Passing  Thoughts  on  Religion. 
Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

[Preparation  for  the  Holy  Com- 
munion; the  Devotions  chiefly  from  the 
works  of  Jeremy  Taylor.     321110.  3-r. 

1  Night  Lessons  from  Scripture. 

1        32mo.  3J.  6d. 

iiHAKESPEARE.—  Bowdler's  Fa- 
mily Shakespeare.  Genuine  Edition, 
in  1  vol.  medium  8vo.  large  type,  with 
36  Woodcuts,  145.  or  in  6  vols.  fcp.  8vo. 
2IT. 

i  Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Shake- 
speare.    By  J.  O.   Halliwell-Phil- 
lipps,  F.R.S.     8vo.  7 j.  6d. 
HORT. — Sketch  of  the  History 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  ByT.  V.  Short, 
D.D.     Crown  8vo.  7-r.  6d. 
MCOX. — A    History   of    Latin 
Literature.     By  G.  A.  Simcox,  M.A. 
Fellow  of  Queen's  College,   Oxford.     2 
vols.     8vo.  32J. 

SMITH,  Rev.  SYDNEY.— The  Wit 

and    Wisdom  of   the  Rev.   Sydney 
Smith.     Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

SMITH,  R.  BOSWORTH.  -  Car- 
thage  and  the  Carthaginians.  By 
R.  Bosworth  Smith,  M.A.  Maps, 
Plans,  &c.     Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

I8MITH,  R.  A.—  Air  and  Rain;  the 

Beginnings  of  a  Chemical  Climatology. 
By  R.  A.  Smith,  F.R.S.  8vo.  24^. 
SMITH,  JAMES.— The  Voyage  and 
Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul.  By  James 
Smith,  of  Jordanhill.  With  Dissertations 
on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  St.  Luke, 
and  the  Ships  and  Navigation  of  the 
Ancients.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  7-r.  6d. 


SMITH,  T.— A  Manual  of  Opera- 
tive Surgery  on  the  Dead  Body. 
By  Thomas  Smith,  Surgeon  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.  A  New  Edi- 
tion, re-edited  by  W.  J.  Walsh  am. 
With  46  Illustrations.     8vo.  \2s. 

SMITH,  H.  Y.—The  Handbook  for 
Midwives.  By  Henry  Fly  Smith, 
M.B.  Oxon.  M.R.C.S.  late  Assistant- 
Surgeon  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Women, 
Soho  Square.  With  41  Woodcuts. 
Crown  Svo.  $s. 

SOPHOCLES.— Sophoclis     Tragce- 

dim  superstites  ;  recensuit  et  brevi  Anno- 
tatione  instruxit  Gulielmus  Linwood, 
M.A.  ^idis  Christi  apud  Oxonienses 
nuper  Alumnus.  Editio  Quarta,  auctior 
et  emendatior.     Svo.  l6.f. 

SOUTHEY.— The  Poetical  Works 
of  Robert  Southey,  with  the  Author's 
last  Corrections  and  Additions.  Medium 
8vo.  with  Portrait,  14s. 

STANLEY.—^  Familiar  History 
of  Birds.  By  E.  Stanley,  D.D. 
Revised  and  enlarged,  with  160  Wood- 
cuts.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

STEEL. — A  Treatise  on  the  Dis- 
eases OF  THE  Ox;  being  a  Manual  of 
Bovine  Pathology  specially  adapted  for 
the  use  of  Veterinary  Practitioners  and 
Students.  By  J.  H.  Steel,  M.R.C.V.S. 
F.Z.S.  With  2  Plates  and  116  Wood- 
cuts.    Svo.  1 5  j. 

STEPHEN.—  Ess  a  ys  in  Ecclesias- 
tical Biography.     By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  J.    Stephen,    LL.D.     Crown  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 
STEVENSON.—  Works  by  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson. 
A    Child's    Garden   of    Verses. 

Small  fcp.  8vo.  $s. 
The  Dynamiter.    Fcp.  Svo.  is.  swd. 
is.  6d.  cloth. 

*  STONEHENGE.'—  The    Dog     in 

Health  and  Disease.  By  'Stone- 
henge.'  With  78  Wood  Engravings. 
Square  crown  8vo.  ys.  6d. 
The  Greyhound.  Bv'Stonehenge.' 
With  25  Portraits  of  Greyhounds,  &c. 
Square  crown  Svo.  iS-f- 

STURGIS.— My  Friends  and  I.  By 
Julian  Sturgis.  With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo.  $s. 

SULLY. — Outlines  of  Psychology, 

with  Special  Reference  to  the  Theory  of 
Education.  By  James  Sully,  M.A. 
Svo.  1 2 j.  6d. 
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SUPERNATURAL    RELIGION;    an 

Inquiry  into  the  Reality  of  Divine  Reve- 
lation. Complete  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised.     3  vols.  8vo.  36^. 

SWINBURNE.—  Picture  Logic;  an 
Attempt  to  Popularise  the  Science  of 
Reasoning.  By  A.  J.  Swinburne,  B.A. 
Post  8vo.  5-f. 

SWINTON.— The  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Electric  Lighting,    By 
Alan  A.  Campbell  Swinton.    With 
54    Illustrations     engraved    on    Wood 
Crown  8vo.  $s. 

TAYLOR. — Autobiography  of  Sir 
Henry  Taylor,  K.C.M.G.  2  vols. 
8vo.  325. 

TAYLOR.—  Student's  Manual  of 
the  History  of  India,  from  the  Earliest 
Period  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Colonel 
Meadows  Taylor,  C.S.I.  Crown  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

TEXT-BOOKS     OF     SCIENCE:    a 

Series  of  Elementary  Works  on  Science, 
adapted  for  the  use  of  Students  in  Public 
and  Science  Schools.  Fcp.  8vo.  fully 
illustrated  with  Woodcuts. 

Abney's  Photography,  3-f.  6d. 

Anderson's  Strength  of  Materials,  3s.  6d. 

Armstrong's  Organic  Chemistiy,  3^.  6d. 

Ball's  Elements  of  Astronomy,  6s. 

Barry's  Railway  Appliances,  y.  6d. 

Bauerman's  Systematic  Mineralogy,  6s. 

Descriptive  Mineralogy,  6s. 

Bloxam  and  Huntington's  Metals,  5-r. 

Glazebrook's  Physical  Optics,  6s. 

Glazebrook  and  Shaw's  Practical  Physics, 
6s. 

Gore's  Electro-Metallurgy,  6s. 

Griffin's  Algebra  and  Trigonometiy,  3s.  6d. 

Jenkin's  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  35.  6d. 

Maxwell's  Theory  of  Heat,  3s.  6d. 

Merrifield's  Technical  Arithmetic,  3s.  6d. 

Miller's  Inorganic  Chemistry,  35.  6d, 

Preece  and  Sivewright's  Telegraphy,  $s. 

Rutley's  Petrology,  or  Study  of  Rocks,  4s.  6d. 

Shelley's  Workshop  Appliances,  4^.  6d. 

Thome's     Structural     and      Physiological 
Botany,  6s. 

Thorpe's  Quantitative  Analysis,  4s.  6d. 

Thorpe   and   Muir's   Qualitative   Analysis, 
3s.  6d. 

Tilden's  Chemical  Philosophy,  3s.  6d.   With 
Answers  to  Problems,  4s.  6d. 

Un win's  Machine  Design,  6s. 

Watson's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  3^.  6d. 

TAYLOR.— The  Complete  Works 
of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor.  With 
Life  by  Bishop  Heber.  Revised  and 
corrected  by  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Eden.  10 
vols.  ^5.  $s. 


TAYLOR. — AnAgriculturalNote 
Book,  to  assist  Candidates  in  Preparinj 
for  the  Science  and  Art  and  other  Exam 
inations  in  Agriculture.  By  W.  C 
Taylor,  Principal  of  the  Agricultun 
College,  Aspatria,  Carlisle.  Crown  8vc 
is.  6d. 

THOMSON.—  An  Outline  of  th. 
Necessary  Laws   of    Thought; 
Treatise  on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic. 
W.    Thomson,    D.D.     Archbishop 
York.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THOMSON'S        CONSPECTU; 

Adapted  to  the  Britis. 
Pharmacopoeia.  By  Edmun 
Lloyd  Birkett,  M.D.  &c.     i8mo.  6 

THOMPSON.—  A  System  of  Ps\ 
chology,  By  Daniel  Green  lea 
Thompson.     2  vols.  8vo.  36.?. 

THREE  IN  NORWAY.     By  Two  < 

Them.  With  a  Map  and  59  Illustr; 
tions  on  Wood  from  Sketches  by  tl 
Authors.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

TREVELYAN.  —  Works  by  th 
Right  Hon.  G.  O.  Trevelyai 
MP. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lor 
Macaulay.     By  the  Right  Hon.  G.  ( 
.      Trevelyan,  M.P. 

Library  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  36.V. 
Cabinet  Edition,  2  vols,  crown  8v^ 

12s. 
Popular  Edition,  i  vol.  crown  Sv 
6s. 

The  Early  History  of  Charll 
James  Fox.  Library  Edition,  8vo.  \\ 
Cabinet  Edition,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

TWISS.—  Works  by  Sir    Travei* 
Tiviss. 
The  Rights  and  Duties  of  JV, 

TIONS,  considered  as  Independent  Con 

munities  in  Time  of  War.     8vo.  21;. 

The    Rights     and     Duties     0 

Nations  in   Time  of  Peace.     Sv 

TYNDALL.—  Works  by  John  Ty. 

DALE,    P.R.S.   &V. 

Fragments  of    Science.      2   vol 

crown  8vo.  16s. 
Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion.     Crow 

8vo.  12s. 
Sound.         With      204      WToodcut 

Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
Essays  on  the  Floating-Matte 

OF  the  Air  in  relation  to  Putrefactic 

and    Infection.        With    24    Woodcut 

Crown  8vo.  "js.  6d. 

[Continued  on  next / <dge. 
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IYNDALL.—  Works  by  John  Tyn- 
pall  E.R.S.  &C — continued. 

[Lectures  ox  Light,  delivered  in 
America  in  1872  and  1873.  With  Por- 
trait, Plate,  and  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

mssSONS  IN  Electricity  at  till: 
Royal  Institution,  1875-76.  With 
58  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Notes  of  a  Course  of  Seven 
Lectures  on  Electrlcal  Pheno- 
mena axd  Theories,  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution.  Crown  8vo.  is.  sewed, 
is.  6d.  cloth. 

\  Notes  of  a  Course  of  Nine  Lec- 
tures ON  Light,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
I    Institution.   Crown  8vo.  If.  sewed,  is,  6d. 

i    cloth. 

^araday  as  a  Discoverer.    Fcp. 

I    Svo.  3J.  6d. 

IRE.—  A  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
[  Manufactures,  and  Mines.  By  Dr. 
Ure.  Seventh  Edition,  re-written  and 
l  enlarged  by  R.  Hunt,  F.R.S.  With 
I  2,064  Woodcuts.  4  vols,  medium  Svo. 
I  £7-  7s. 

ERNEY. — Chess  Eccentricities. 
I  Including  Four-handed  Chess,  Chess  for 
I  Three,  Six,  or  Eight  Players,  Round 
I  Chess  for  Two,  Three,  or  Four  Players, 
and  several  different  ways  of  Playing 
I  Chess  for  Two  Players.  By  Major  George 
I  Hope  Verney.     Crown  Svo.  \os.  6d. 


J ERNEY.  - 

I  and    other 
I  Verney. 


Pea  sant    Pr  oper  ties, 


Selected  Essays. 
2  vols,  crown  Svo. 


By 
i6j. 


Lady 


IlLLE. — On  Artificial  Manures, 
I  their  Chemical  Selection  and  Scientific 
I  Application  to  Agriculture.  By  Georges 
I  Ville.      Translated  and  edited   by  W. 

■  Crookes,    F.R.S.       With    31     Plates. 

■  8vo.  2 1  s. 

RGIL. — Publi  Vergili  Maronis 
m  Bucolic  a,  Georgica,  sEneis  ;  the 
I  Works  of  Virgil,  Latin  Text,  with  Eng- 
llish  Commentary  and  Index.     By  B.  H. 

■  Kennedy,  D.D.    Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

mis  jEneid  of  Virgil.  Translated 
I  into  English  Verse.  By  J.  Conington, 
II M.  A.     Crown  8vo.  9.?. 

kg  Poems  of  Virgil.  Translated 
■into  English  Prose.  By  John  Coning- 
ton, M.A.     Crown  8vo.  gs, 

iLKER.—  The  Correct  Card; 
or,  How  to  Play  at  Whist ;  a  Whist 
klatechism.  By  Major  A.  Camtbell- 
[Walker,  F.R.G.S.     Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 


WALPOLE. — History  <>/••  England 

from  the  Conclusion  of  the  Great 

War  AV1815  to  the  year  1841.     By 

Spencer     Wai.poi.e.         3    vols.    Svo. 

£2.  14s. 

WATSON. — Lectures  on  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Physic, 
delivered  at  King's  College,  London,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Watson,  Bart.  M.D. 
With  Two  Plates.    2  vols.     Svo.  365. 

WATTS.—  A  Dictionary  of  Chemis- 
try and  the  Allied  Branches  of 
other  Sciences.  Edited  by  Henry 
Watts,  F.R.S.  9  vols,  medium  8vo. 
£l$.  2s.  6d. 

WEBB.—  Works  by  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
Webb. 
Celestial   Objects  for   Common 
Telescopes.     Map,   Plate,   Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo.  9-r. 

WEBB.  —  The  Veil  of  Lsis  :  a 
Series  of  Essays  on  Idealism.  By  Thomas 
W.  Webb,  LL.D.     Svo.  ior.  6d. 

WELLINGTON.—  Life  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
Gleig,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  Portrait,  6s. 
M.D.  &*c.  Founder  of,  and  formerly 
Physician  to,  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children. 

WEST.—  Works  by  Charles  West, 
M.D. 
Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Ln- 

fancy  and  Childhood.     8vo.  i%s. 
The  Mother's  Manual  of  Chil- 
dren's Diseases.     Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

WHATELY.  —  English  Synonyms. 
By  E.  Jane  Whately.  Edited  by  her 
Father,  R.  Whately,  D.D.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s. 

WHATELY.-  Works  byR.  Whately, 

D.D. 
Elements  of  Logic.     Crown  Svo. 

4 s.  6d. 
Elements  of  Rhetoric.      Crown 

Svo.  4J-.  6d. 

Lessons  on  Reasoning.     Fcp.  Svo. 

is.  6d. 

Bacon's  Essays,  with  Annotations. 
Svo.  10s.  6d. 

WHITE.—  A  Concise  Latin-Eng- 
lish Dictionary,  for  the  Use  of  Ad- 
vanced Scholars  and  University  .Students. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  White,  D.D.  Royal 
8vo.  1 2  j. 

WHITE  &  RIDDLE.—^  Latin-Eng- 
lish Dictionary.  By  J.  T.  White, 
D.D.  Oxon.  and  J.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A. 
Oxon.  Founded  on  the  larger  Dictionary 
ofFreund.     Royal  Svo.  215. 
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WILCOCKS.— The  Sea  Fisherman. 
Comprising  the  Chief  Methods  of  Hook 
and  Line  Fishing  in  the  British  and  other 
Seas,  and  Remarks  on  Nets,  Boats,  and 
Boating.  By  J.  C.  Wilcocks.  Pro- 
fusely Illustrated.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  much  enlarged,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

WILLICH.— Popular  Tables  for 
giving  Information  for  ascertaining  the 
value  of  Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church 
Property,  the  Public  Funds,  &c.  By 
Charles  M.  Willich.  Edited  by 
Montagu  Marriott.     Crown  8vo.  \os. 

WILSON.— A  Manual  of  Health- 
Science.  Adapted  for  Use  in  Schools 
and  Colleges,  and  suited  to  the  Require- 
ments of  Students  preparing  for  the  Ex- 
aminations in  Hygiene  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  &c.  By  Andrew 
Wilson,  F.R.S.E.  F.L.S.  &c.  With 
74  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

WITT.—  Works    by   Prof.     Witt, 

Head  Master  of  the  Alstadt  Gymnasium, 
Konigsberg.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Frances  Younghusband. 

The  Trojan  War.  With  a  Preface 
by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Rutherford,  M.A. 
Head-Master  of  Westminster  School. 
Crown  8vo.  2s. 

Myths  of  Hellas; 

Crown  8vo.  3-f.  6d. 

The  Wanderings  of  Ulysses. 
Crown  8vo.  3-f.  6d. 

WOOD— Worns    by    Rev.   J.    G. 

Wood. 

Homes  Without  Hands  ;  a  De- 
scription of  the  Habitations  of  Animals, 
classed  according  to  the  Principle  of  Con- 
struction. With  about  140  Vignettes  on 
Wood.     8vo.  1  Of.  6d. 

Insects  a  t  Home  ;  a  Popular 
Account  of  British  Insects,  their  Struc- 
ture, Habits,  and  Transformations.  8vo. 
Woodcuts,  \os.  6d. 

Insects  Abroad;  a  Popular  Account 
of  Foreign  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits,  and  Transformations.  8vo. 
Woodcuts,  10s.  6d. 

Bible  Animals  ;  a  Description  of 
every  Living  Creature  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures.  With  112  Vignettes.  Svo. 
IOJ.  6d. 

Strange  Dwellings  ;  a  Description 
of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  abridged 
from  'Homes  without  Hands.'  With 
Frontispiece  and  60  Woodcuts.  Crown 
Svo.  5?.     Popular  Edition,  4to.  6d. 

[Continued  above. 
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WOOD.  —  Works   by  Rev.  J. 
Wood — continued. 
Out  of   Doors;    a     Selection 

Original  Articles  on  Practical  Natl 
History.  With  6  Illustrations.  Cro 
8vo.  5-r. 

Common  British  Insec  ts:  Bee  tl  . 
Moths,  and  Butterflies.  Cro 
Svo.  with  1 30  Woodcuts,  y.  6d. 

Petland  Revisited.     With  nur 
rous    Illustrations,     drawn    specially 
Miss  Margery  May,    engraved  on  W 
by  G.  Pearson.     Crown  Svo.  js.  6d. 

WYLIE. — History     of     Engla 
under  Henr  y  the  Fo  ur  th.    By  J  a  : 
Hamilton  Wylie,  M.A.  one  of 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools.    (2  v< 
Vol.  1,  crown  Svo.  \os.  6d. 

WYLIE. — Labour,     Leisure,    * 
Luxury;    a    Contribution     to    Pre 
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